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BOOKS OF THE SEASON 





JUVENILE 


Those in search of good Christmas 
books for young readers will find no 
trouble this year in gratifying a va- 
ried taste. ‘Thereisa delightful book 
called The Dragon of Wantley: His 
rise, his voracity, and his downfall, a 
romance by Owen Wister with illus- 


trations by John Stewardson (Lippin- 
cotts), in which author and artist have 
combined to reproduce the spirit of 
days long gone by. Delighted by illus- 
trations of unusual artistic merit and 
beguiled by the easy flow of the narra- 
tive the reader will amuse himself by 
unmasking modern friends in these 
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fantastic medieval creations. Ouida 
gives fresh proof of her versatile tal- 
ent by turning off a number of de- 
lightful stories for children published 
with the title Bimbi (Lippincotts). 
Some have their scenes laid in Italy, 
but the lessons they carry are of no 
land or age. The stories will be 
found novel in theme, and presented 











From“ The Dragon of Wantley.” 


with the light and dainty touch of the 


accomplished artist. It would be 
hard to find terms of approval too 
cordial to be applied to The Chil- 
dren’s Library (Cassell). The vol- 
umes are first of a handy size, neatly 
printed, with an attractive and ap- 
propriate cover and their illustrations 
are quite out of the ordinary run. 
Then the stories, which are from the 
French, German, Italian, or Russian 
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are varied, characteristic, and inter- 
esting and altogether of a quality to 
entertain and delight the youthful 
reader. La Belle Nivernaise, the 
story of an old boat and her crew, by 
Alphonse Daudet, translated by Rob- 
ert Routledge and illustrated by 
Montégut will please older readers as 
well as those for whom it was written: 
It recounts with all the grace of the 
author’s style the adventures of a 
Parisian waif who is adopted in a fit 
of enthusiasm (superinduced by a 
business success and a bottle of white 
wine) by a poor lumberman and taken 
with qualms of conscience to his home 
on an old canal-boat. How the poor 
man was upbraided by his wife and 
how the waif won his way to the good 
woman’s heart and how he finally re- 
paid his luckless benefactor is told 
with naturalness and charm and with 
chaste and sober sentiment. Illus- 
trations, quaint, pathetic, humorous, 
are scattered on nearly every page 
with an extravagant hand, and share 
the encomiums due to the author’s 
artistic conception. The Story of a 
Puppet, or the adventures of Pinoc- 
chio by C. Collodi is translated from 
the Italian by M. A. Murray and 
illustrated by C. Mazzanti. The ro- 
mantic career of a wooden doll is 
traced with fantastic humor, which 
the illustrator has emulated in his 
comical drawings. The Little Prin- 
cess and the Great Plot comprises 
four fairy stories by Lina Eckenstein, 
illustrated by Dudley Heath; Nut- 
cracker and Mouse King is from the 
German of E. T. A. Hoffmann by 
Ascott R. Hope, and A China Cup 
and other stories for children by Felix 
Volkhofsky contains half a dozen 
tales of the sort composed to amuse 
and bewilder the youthful subjects 
of the great white Czar. Brander 
Matthews enters the field of juvenile 
fiction with Tom Paulding (Century 
Co.), a realistic story of a boy’s 
search for buried treasure in the 
streets of upper New York; the scene 
being laid in the region lying above 
Central Park, behind Morningside 
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Park, and beside the Hudson River. 
The pages sparkle with outbursts of 
boyish wit, and the story ends with 
just a suggestion of the moral. 
Giovanni and the Other, by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett (Scribners), is a 
charming story for boys and girls 
about flowers, and sunshine, and song 
in a picturesque town under an Ital- 
ian sky. Giovanni is a poor boy of 
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From “ Rhymes and Ballads.” 


fourteen with a noble voice. An 
American lady recently bereft of her 
son hears Giovanni sing, becomes 
interested in him, and in the name 
of her dead son helps him rise to 
wealth and fame as a singer. The 
Other is a poor boy who has been 
spoiled by the indiscriminate praise 
of his voice; and who, persisting in 
straining it, loses it and soon dies of 
grief. Incomparison with this brief 
and sad career that of the gentle, 
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careless, laughing Giovanni is doubly 
bright. There are a dozen stories in 
the volume, which is illustrated and 
bound uniform with the author’s pre- 
vious writings. A rapid narrative of 
stirring events, with groups of his- 
torical figures—such is Zachary Phips 
by Edwin Lassetter Bynner (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). The hero, a young 
Boston boy, abandons an unapprecia- 
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tive home for a place before the mast, 
and being of downright American 
stock rises slowly to posts of confi- 
dence. He finds himself engaged 
with Aaron Burr on a mysterious ex- 
pedition, fights under Hull on the 
Constitution, catches the dying Law- 
rence’s immortal order on the Chesa- 
peake, and is brought into contact 
with General Jackson. This sort of 
education replaces lost schooling and 
makes a fine character out of a run- 
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away truant. The author of those 
delightful books, Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion and Tipcat, has two new stories 
to her credit in Baby John and Dear 
(Roberts). The art of dealing with 
domestic scenes and subjects in a 
tender, sympathetic way without pass- 
ing the line dividing sentiment from 
sentimentality gives relish to what- 
ever falls from this gifted writer’s 
pen. For youngsters who care to 
be bewildered by innocent foolery, 
the spectacle of incredible beings oc- 
cupying impossible situations, jocular 
attitudes and far-fetched explana- 
tions somewhat after the manner in- 
troduced to the world by a certain 
adventuress Alice is provided The 
Admiral’s Caravan by Charles E. 
Carryl, with illustrations by Reginald 
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B. Birch (Century Co.). The book 
is full of clever illustrations and its 
verses are as bright asits prose. The 
Story of Juliette is a child’s romance 
of dragons and princesses and en- 
chanted castles by Beatrice Washing- 
ton (Roberts Brothers), with many 
illustrations. Taking an inspiration 
from the success of Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Mr. 
Charles Morris has prepared in four 
attractive volumes a series of Tales 
from the Dramatists (Lippincotts). 
The selections embrace a famous 
play, in many cases the most famous 
play, of the greater English drama- 
tists. As in all but a few instances 
a single example of each author is 
given, the compiler is enabled to 
cover a wide range in small compass, 
beginning with Ben Jonson and other 
contemporaries of Shakespeare and 
continuing to Boucicault and the 
dramatists of our day. The method 
is to give a brief prefatory note after 
the manner of Mrs. Barbauld, and 
reproduce the story of each play in 
succinct English prose; adopting in 
certain dramatic passages the actual 
words of the dialogue. The result 
will prove a capital introduction to 
the drama and will be of service not 
alone to juvenile readers. Massin- 
ger’s New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
Otway’s Venice Preserved, Home’s 
Douglas, Colman’s Heir at Law, 
Sheridan’s masterpieces and Boker’s 
Francesca da Rimini are among the 
twenty-eight pieces in the work, In- 
terest in war days is kept alive by 
such works as Tom Clifton, or West- 
ern Boys in Grant and Sherman’s 
Army ’61-’65, by Warren Lee Goss, 
author of Jed (Crowell). A story 
with the interest of locality is Monica 
the Mesa Maiden, by Mrs. Evelyn 
Raymond (Crowell), a tale of frontier 
life in Southern California, whose 
characters, Spanish inhabitants and 
American intruders, are brought into 
lively contrast; and in the same cate- 
gory is In Blue Creek Cafion, by Anna 
Chapin Ray (Crowell), the scene of 
which is laid in the Rocky Mountains 
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and which portrays an actual experi- 
ence. Then, there is A Rosebud Gar- 
den of Girls, by Nora Perry (Little, 
Brown & Co.), comprising a half- 
dozen bright and cheerful sketches 
of girl-life by one whose deft hand 
has been trained to delight the fas- 
tidious readers to whom she appeals. 
Many young readers will be interested 
and amused by a work on Famous Pets 
of Famous People by Eleanor Lewis 
(Lothrop), which ransacks the nooks 
and corners of history for anecdotes 
of the celebrities of all times who 
have cared for dogs, cats, birds, and 
all manner of domesticanimals. The 
book has many illustrations from 
standard works. Nonsense verses 
and nonsense pictures make up A 
Book of Cheerful Cats and other ani- 
mated animals, by J. G. Francis (Cen- 
tury Co.). There is no lack of 
cheerfulness or of animation in these 
droll and merry pages. Uncle Bill’s 
Children by Helen Milman (Lippin- 
cotts) recounts the experience of an 
angelic young bachelor who for a 
season and at great personal sacrifice 
looks after his sister’s children. The 
children’s sayings and doings make 
the bulk of the book, while the uncle 
has a little love affair, apparently for 
the benefit of the adults who read the 
work totheir youthful charges. Other 
juvenile works are The Little Twin 
Roses, a story for little girls and 
boys, by Mary D. Brine (Dutton) ; 
To Nuremberg and Back, A Girl's 
Holiday, by Amy Neally (Dutton), 
both of which are freely illustrated; 
An Affair of Honor, by Alice Weber, 
author of When I’m a Man, illus- 
trated by Emily J. Harding (Lippin- 
cotts), a story with a high purpose 
entitled Master Bartlemy, or The 
Thankful Heart, by Frances E. 
Crompton (Dutton), and A Slumber 
Song, by Nina Lillian Morgan (Searle 
& Gorton). The Rev. A. J. Church, 
in Stories from the Greek Comedians 
(Macmillan), sticks more closely to 
his originals than most makers of 
books like his. Sometimes he trans- 
lates, sometimes paraphrases, and 
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always conveys the true atmosphere. 
The comedians represented are Aris- 
tophanes, Philemon, Diphilus, Menan- 
der, and Apollodorus. The book has 
numerous illustrations from the an- 
tique. Half ascore pleasant sketches 
bear the title Boyhood in Norway, 
Stories of Boy-life in the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, by Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen (Scribners). They are full 
of life and spirit, and though the sur- 
roundings of the actors are different, 
the doings of Nils and Ola and Viggo 
have a strong resemblance to persons 
of the same age bearing the names of 
Jack and Tom and Dick. Scandina- 
via contributes another book for 
youthful readers in Axel Ebersten, 
the graduate of Upsala, by André 
Laurie (Lippincott), a story of Swe- 
dish life with much action in the plot 
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From “ Young Americans in Yezo.” 
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and a worthy purpose. The most 
recent of Col. Thomas W. Knox’s 
popular series, The Boy Travellers 
in Central Europe (Harpers), takes 
those well-travelled youths through 
France, Switzerland, Austria, the Al- 
pine region andthe Tyrol. The famil- 
iar sights of these regions afford abun- 
dant material for illustration which 
has been freely utilized, while the 
personally conducted party retains an 
enthusiasm and zest for travel which 
have been undiminished by an ex- 
tended indulgence in globe-trotting. 
The Roundabout Books (Charles E. 
Brown & Co.) present to young read- 
ers travel sketches of various merit 
by different writers. Mrs. Brassey's 
Voyage in the Sunbeam is the best 
known. Among the most attractive 
are the late Edward Greey’s Young 
Americans in Japan, Young Ameri- 
cans in Tokio, and Young Americans 
in Yezo, books written from personal 
experience and ample knowledge. Of 
less merit are Our Boys in India, and 
Our Boys in China, by Harry W. 
French, and Drifting Round the 
World, by C. W, Hall, The series 
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also includes two historical tales by 
the well-known writer, G. A. Henty, 
The Fall of Sebastopol, and Fighting 
the Saracens. Oliver Optic shows in 
Fighting for the Right, in the Blue and 
Gray Series (Lee & Shepard), that 
his hand has not lost its cunning nor 
his mind its alertness. The story is 
as full of life and vigor as any of its 
predecessors. In the ever-welcome 
Children’s Library (Cassell) we note 
also Finn and his Companions, a col- 
lection of tales about the Scots of 
early times, supposed to have been 
told to St. Patrick by Caelta, a cousin 
of Ossian; The Feather, a fairy-story, 
by Ford H. Madox Hueffer, and a 
volume translated by Mrs. Edmonds 
from the Greek, comprising Stories 
from Fairyland, by George Drosines, 
and The Cup of Tears and other 
Tales, by Aristotle Kourtidos. In 
this department also is Baron Trump’s 
Marvellous Underground Journey, by 
Ingersoll Lockwood (Lee & Shepard), 
a fantastic conception skilfully car- 
ried out and accompanied by suitable 
illustrations from the hand of Charles 
Howard Johnson. With the utmost 
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fidelity and respect for his subject 
Walter Crane has taken up Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book for Boys 
and Girls (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
and has illustrated it as it has never 
been illustrated before. The full-page 
drawings in color are a new departure 
and as artistic productions are on a 
level with the tales themselves, while 
every title and tail-piece has an indi- 
viduality and a reason for being which 
would make us unwilling to spare one 
of them. 


A FRENCH SCHOOLBOY 

M. Alphonse Daudet, who has done 
many things well, has now given the 
world a model children’s book. From 
the ensuing picture of a youthful 
French scholar, taken from La Belle 
Nivernaise, we infer that school-boy 
nature is very much akin the whole 
world over. 
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tunic, padded back and front, with 
square skirts and gilt buttons. He 
displays it to the wood-merchant, who, 
beaming with pride, cries: “In that 
you will look like a soldier.” A gen- 
tleman in his shirt-sleeves, with a tape 
round his neck, now comes up to the 
student Maugendre, and takes the 
measure of his legs, his waist, and 
hisbackbone. This operation brings 
to the mind of the little bargeman 
remembrances that call the tears to 
his eyes. The ways of dear old 
Louveau, the tempers of the wife 
with the head-piece—all that has he 
left behind him forever. It is all 
past and gone now. The correct 
young man in the regulation uniform, 
that Victor beholds in the big look- 
ing-glass, has nothing in common 
avith the ship-lad of the Belle Niver- 
naise. The tailor with his toe con- 





Victor and-his father 
go out of the station 
gates in a carriage. 
The wood - merchant 
sticks to hisidea. He 
must have an imme- 
diate transformation. 
So he takes his son 
straight away to the 
college tailor’s. The 
shop is new, the coun- 
ters lustrous, and well- 
dressed gentlemen, 
like those shown in the 
colored engravings 
hung on the wall, open 
the door for the cus- 
tomers with a patron- 
izing smile. They put 
before old Maugend- 
er the choicest of the 
fashion plates, where 
a collegian is smoking 
in company with a 
lady in a riding-habit, 
a gentleman in acom- 
plete hunting suit, and 
a bride dressed in 
white satin. The tailor 




















happens just to have 
in hand a pattern 


From “ Young Americans in Tokio.” 
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PLASTERERS AT WORK, 
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temptuously pushes the dishonored 
boat garments under his bench like a 
bundle of rags. Victor feels that he 
has been made to leave there all his 
past life. How much is there in that 
word “leave”! Here now is he for- 
bidden even to retain the memory of 
it. “You must dispatch yourself 
from all the errors of your early edu- 
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of a night-light. How he suffers 
during the hated hour of recreation, 
while his comrades hustle and mob 
him! How weary he is in the study, 
with his head bent over his desk, 
trembling at the anger of the usher 
as the latter with all his might hits 
his table, repeating ever the same 
phrase: “Silence there, sirs!” That 
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AT THE CAFE, 


cation,” said the Principal sternly, 
without concealing his distrust. And 
in order to facilitate this regenera- 
tion, it is decided that the student 
Maugendre shall go out of the college 
only on the first Sunday, in each 
month. Oh! how he weeps the first 
night, at the end of the cold dreary 
dormitory, while the other scholars 
are snoring on their iron bedsteads, 
and the assistant master is devouring 
a romance on the sly, by the glimmer 


shrill voice, by stirring up in Victor 
the bitter dregs of sad memories, 
blights his whole life. It reminds 
him of the dark days of his early 
childhood, of the crannies in the 
Temple suburb; of the blows, of the 
quarrels—of all that he had forgotten. 
He clung desperately to the images 
of Clara and the Belle Nivernaise, as 
to the one ray of sunshine amid the 
gloom of his life. This, no doubt, 
was the reason for the drawings of 
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boats that the usher was so astonished 
at finding on every page of the stu- 
dent Maugendre’s books. Always 
the same barge, reproduced on every 
leaf with the persistence of one pos- 
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From “ Giovanni and the Other.” 


sessed. Sometimes she was slowly 


ascending the narrow path of the 
margins, shut in as if on a canal. 
Sometimes she was wrecked in the 
midst of a theorem, splashing over 
the inserted diagrams and the corol- 
Sometimes 


laries in the small print. 
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she was under full sail on the ocean 
of the maps, and on them she rode 
at ease, spread all her canvas, and 
flew her flag. The Principal, tired 
of the circumstantial reports made to 
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him on this subject, at length spoke of 
it to M. Maugendre the father. The 
wood-merchant could not get over it: 
“A lad so manageable!” “He is as 
obstinate as a donkey.” “So intelli- 
gent!” “He cannot be taught any- 
thing.” And nobody would under- 
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stand that the student Maugendre had 
learnt to read amidst woods looking 
over Clara’s shoulder, and that study- 
ing geometry under the ferule of a 
bearded usher is a very different kind 
of thing, This is the reason why the 


From “La Belle Nivernaise.” 


student Maugendre goes down from 
the “ middle school ” to the “ lower”: 
it is because there is a singular differ- 
ence between the lessons of the ma- 
gister at Corbigny, and those of MM. 
the professors of the College of 
Nevers—a distance as great as be- 
tween teaching in a rabbit-skin cap 
and teaching inanermine hat. Mau- 
gendre the elder was in despair. It 
seemed to him that the forester in 
the two-cornered hat was taking great 
strides far into the distance. The 
father chides, he entreats, he prom- 
ises. “ Doyouwant lessons? Would 
you like to have tutors? You shall 
have the best, the most expensive.” 
In the mean time, the student Mau- 
gendre is becoming a vexation, and 
the “Quarterly Reports” mercilessly 
exhibit his faultiness. For his own 
part, he is conscious of his stupidity, 
and every day he withdraws more 
and more into obscurity and sadness. 
If Clara and the rest could but see 
what has been done with their Victor! 
How they would come and throw 
wide open the doors of his prison! 
How cordially they would offer him a 
share of their last crust of bread, of 
their last bit of bedding! But they 
also are unhappy, poor people. 
Things are going from bad to worse. 
The boat is getting older and older. 
That Victor knows by Clara’s letters, 
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which from time to time come to him 
with a great, savage “seen,” scrawled 
in red pencil by the principal, who 
hates these interfering correspond- 
ences. “Ah! when you used to be 
here,” say these letters of Clara’s, 
always tender, but becom- 
ing more and more distress- 
ful—“ Ah! if you were but 
with us now!” Was not 
this as much as to say that 
all used to go on well in 
those days, and that all 
would yet be saved if Vic- 
tor came back? Well then, 
Victor will save all. He 
will buy a new boat. He 
will console Clara. He will 
bring back the trade. He 
will show them that they have not 
loved one who is without gratitude, 
and have not succored one incapable 
of helping them. But to do this, he 
must become a man. Money must be 
earned, and for that, he must acquire 
knowledge. So Victor reopens his 
books, and turns over a new leaf. 
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A DISAPPOINTED EXPLORER 


Tom Paulding, the hero of Brander 
Matthews’s boys’ book published by 
the Century Co., digs for hidden gold 
on Manhattan Island, and having 








found his treasure makes a new dis- 
covery: 

Tom silently went on with his 
breakfast, scarcely trusting himself 
to speak, for fear that he might say 
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more than he meant. Mrs. Paulding 
had been reading her letter; and now 
she laid it down with a sigh. “It’s 
about that mortgage, Richard,” she 
said, with anxiety and weariness in 
her voice; “they want it 
paid as soon as I can pay it.” 
“ Perhaps that will be sooner 
than you think, mother,” 
cried Tom involuntarily. “I agree 
with Tom,” exclaimed Mr. Rapallo, 
hastily breaking in. “ You can never 
tell what may turnup. Perhaps there 
may be good fortune in store for 
you.” “I’m not much of a believer 
in luck,” said Mrs. Paulding sadly. 
“But, mother, I know ” began 
Tom, impulsively. Again Mr. Ra- 
pallo interrupted him sharply. “Tom, 
he cried, “if you have finished your 
breakfast, we'll go upstairs. You 
may remember that we have some- 
thing to do there.” “Now what can 
you have to do on Decoration Day 
morning, I’d like to know,” Polly 
declared. “I think this keeping of 
secrets and making allusions and 
hints is just too annoying for any- 





thing.” “Uncle Dick is right,” said 
Tom, rising from the table. “We 
have work to do to-day.” Then he 
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went around to his mother and put 
his arms about her and kissed her. 
He patted Polly’s curls as he passed 
out of the room, and she shook her 
head indignantly. When they were 
upstairs Mr. Rapallo said to Tom, 
“You came pretty near giving your- 
self away, then.” “I know I did,” 
Tom answered. “I couldn’t bear to 
see my mother worrying about money 
when I’ve got enough to make her 
comfortable.” “ How do you know?” 
asked Mr. Rapallo. “You haven’t 
counted it yet.” “I’ll do it now,” 
Tom responded, and he took a bag 
from under his pillow and emptied it 
out on the bed. Then he rapidly 
counted the coins into little heaps of 
ten each. There were forty-nine of 
these in the first bag, and three pieces 
over. “You have made a pretty 
even division among the bags, ap- 
parently,” said Mr. Rapallo. “Two 


thousand guineas in four equal parts 
would be five hundred in each bag; 
and you have four hundred and 
ninety-three in that one.” “I’ll count 
the others,” Tom exclaimed, “and 
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perhaps one of them has seven guineas 
more than its share.” “You must 
not expect to find every one of the 
two thousand guineas,” Mr. Rapallo 
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declared; “that would be a little too 
much. You must be satisfied if you 
have nineteen hundred or _ there- 
abouts. It is a mistake to be too 
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seven guineas be?” asked Tom. “A 
little more than ten thousand dollars, 
I think,” his uncle answered. “Ten 
thousand dollars!” repeated the boy, 


yer Cat-land fancies, drawn and dressed 


Co cheer your mind when it's depressed. 
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From ‘‘ A Book of Cheerful Cats.” 


grasping. I wonder if I am doing 
right myself, in trying for more than 
I can get now? You know that I 
have been at work on a little inven- 
tion? Well, that letter I got this 
morning brought me a very good 
offer for all my rights in it.” “Are 
you going to take it?” asked Tom, 
as he ranged the contents of the sec- 
ond bag in little heaps of ten. “I 
think not,” his uncle answered. “I 
hope I can do better.” “There are 
five hundred and two in this bag,” 
Tom declared. “That is to say,” 
Mr. Rapallo commented, “you have 
nine hundred and ninety-five in the 
two bags. At that rate you would 
be short only ten guineas in the two 
thousand.” And this was almost ex- 
actly asit turned out. The third bag 
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awed by the amount. “That is, if 
you get only the bullion value of the 
gold,” continued Mr. Rapallo; “‘per- 
haps some of the separate coins here 
may have a value of their own, from 
their rarity. There may be guineas 
of Queen Anne and of William and 
Mary. Some of them are perhaps 
worth two or three times their weight 
as mere specie.” As Mr. Rapallo 
was speaking, Tom was rapidly turn- 
ing over the little heaps that had come 


contained four hundred and seventy- _. 


four, and the fourth had five hundred 
and eighteen. Thus in the four bags 
there were nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven of the two thousand 
guineas stolen from Tom’s great- 
grandfather. Only thirteen of them 
had been washed away or missed by 
the eager fingers of Tom and his 
friends. “How much in our money 
will nineteen hundred and eighty- 


From “Famous Pets.” Copyright, 1892, D. Lothrop Co. 
out of the fourth bag, which was still 
on his bed. “These are all George 
the Third,” he said, “every one of 
them, There isn’t a coin in this heap 
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that hasn’t his head onit.” ‘“ That is 
curious,” said his uncle. “ And these 
are all of the same year, too,” cried 
Tom. “Seventeen hundred and sev- 


enty.” “That is rather remarkable,” 
Mr. Rapallo declared; “but I sup- 
pose you have there the contents of 


From “ Baron Trump’s Journey.” 


one of the old bags which had been 
filled from a stock of coin received at 
one shipment from the mint in Lon- 
don.” “But the other bags are all 
the same,” Tom returned, quickly 
examining the handful of coins he 
had taken from one of the other 
bags. “They can’t be all alike,” 
Uncle Dick responded. “Two thou- 
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sand guineas of the same mintage 
would be very unlikely to be paid out 
all at once six years after the date.” 
“T haven’t found a single guinea of 
any years but seventeen seventy,” 
said Tom, looking at coin after coin. 
“That is certainly suspicious,” Mr. 


: i 
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Rapallo remarked. “Suspicious?” 
echoed Tom. “Oh!” cried Uncle 
Dick, starting up, “I hope not! 
And yet it would explain one thing.” 
“What is it?” Tom asked, with a 
first faint chill of doubt. Mr. Rapallo 
did not answer. He went into his 
own room and came back at once, 
with a small stone in his hand and a 
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glass bottle containing a colorless 
liquid. Setting the bottle down on 
the table, he took at random a guinea 
from each of the four bags; and with 
each he made a mark on the stone, 
on the fine grain of which he rubbed 
off a bit of the soft metal. Then he 
put down the coins, and, taking up 
the glass stopper of the bottle, he 
touched a drop of the liquid to the 
four marks. They turned dark and 
disappeared. Mr. Rapallo sighed, 


From ‘“ Tom Paulding.” 


and cast a glance of pity on his neph- 


ew.. Then he plunged his hand deep 
down into each of the four bags, and 
in turn drew forth four more guineas, 
and tested these as he had tested the 
first four; and again the marks turned 
dark and disappeared. “ Uncle Dick, 
what are you doing?” cried Tom. 
“Is anything ” “Tom,” said 
Mr. Rapallo, placing his hand affec- 
tionately on the boy’s shoulder, “are 
you strong enough to learn the truth 
at once?” “What do you mean?” 
Tom asked, involuntarily rising, with 
a sudden iciness of his hands and 
feet. “I mean,” his uncle answered 
slowly, “that I am afraid that all 
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these guineas you have toiled for so 
bravely are counterfeit.” ‘‘ Counter- 
feit ?” repeated the boy. “ Yes,” Mr. 
Rapallo replied: “I have tested eight 
of these coins taken at random and 
no one of them is gold. I am afraid 
there is not a genuine guinea in all 
your two thousand here.” ‘Tom said 
nothing for a minute or more. He 
drew a long breath and stared straight 
before him. He heard the wavering 
whistle of a river steamer; and then 
he caught the faint 
notes of a brass 
band leading a 
local post of the 
Grand Army of 
the Republic to 
take part in the procession of 
the day. At last he looked at 
his uncle, and said, “ Poor 
mother! I’ve no surprise for 

her now.” 


FICTION 


The good old colony times 
which have bequeathed to our 
architects the inspiration and 
direction. for their best efforts, 
furnish also a store of good 
material to our romancists. 
This has been put to good 
purpose by Jane G. Austin in 
David Alden’s Daughter and 
other stories of colonial times 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
There is an air of refinement 
and grace about the old pilgrims 
which makes their life, however bare 
and prosaic tothemselves, a proper sub- 
ject for romance inourday. Touched 
with a skilful hand the Bradfords, 
Standishes, and Carvers assume a new 
interest and awaken a sense of grati- 
tude unconnected with their patriotic 
and religious achievements. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison is another graceful 
writer who gives animation to her 
stories by a touch of historical inter- 
est. In Belhaven Tales (Century 
Co.) we catch glimpses of Washing- 
ton and some of his friends, and a 
delightful picture of the social life of 
the revolutionary epoch is presented 
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in the guise of fiction. Crow’s Nest, 
in the same volume, is a touching epi- 
sode of the late war. The third of 
John R. Musick’s series of Columbian 
historical novels is Saint Augustine, a 
story of the Huguenots in America 
(Funk & Wagnalls). Thestory opens 
when the struggle for political and re- 
ligious liberty was raging and its hero 
is a Spaniard whose grandfather had 
sailed with Columbus. The dramatic 
interest of historical events is utilized 
and religious predilections are dis- 
cussed without offence. In the flood of 
Columbus literature is another his- 
torical novel, With Columbus in 
America, by C. Falkenhorst, adapted 
by Elise L. Lathrop (Worthington), 
in which the romantic incidents of 
the discoverer’s life are worked into 
fictitious narrative. Other ventures 
in historical fiction are Maid Marian 
and Robin Hood, a romance of Old 
Sherwood Forest, by J. E. Muddock 
(Lippincott), which pleasingly re- 
hearses a familiar theme, and Prince 
Serebryani, an historical novel of 
the times of Ivan the Terrible and of 
the conquest of Siberia, by Count 
Alexis Tolstoi (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin. We 
may class together Helen Treveryan, 
by John Roy (Macmillans), a story 
of English army life in India, involv- 
ing the usual romantic adventures, 
told in good English, and having a 
more healthful tone than many others 
of its kind; Fergus Hume’s romance 
The Island of Fantasy (Lovell), a 
vigorous piece of writing with an ac- 
tive plot concerning the adventures 
of a party who traverse in a yacht the 
Grecian Archipelago in pursuit of 
somewhat remote and utopian ob- 
jects; The White Feather, by Tasma 
(Lovell), an Australian tale, the au- 
thor of which is too much engrossed 
in the development of his characters 
to give a very distinctive local color 
in his descriptions, and Under Pres- 
sure, by Marchesa Theodoli (Mac- 
millans), a love-tale in which, with 
some minuteness, the author describes 
some of the still existing customs, 
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prejudices, and virtues of Roman so- 
ciety. Among short stories we find 
The Reputation of George Saxon 
and other stories, by Morley Roberts 
(Cassell) ; in The Unknown Library, 
A New England Cactus and other 
tales, by Frank Pope Humphrey (Cas- 
sell), and Tales of a Garrison Town 
(D. D. Merrill & Co), consisting of 
fourteen English army stories written 
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From “ The Little Princess.” 


in collaboration by Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton and Craven Langstroth 
Betts, and connected by links of time 
and place in the manner of Richard 
Harding Davis’s Van Bibber stories. 
Among other new works of fiction 
may be mentioned Roland Graeme, 
Knight, a novel of our time, by Agnes 
Maule Machar (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert), which is dedicated to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott,“ one of the first voices 
in America to enforce the relation of 
Christianity to the labor problem;” 
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The Golden Bottle, or the story of 
Ephraim Benezet of Kansas, by Igna- 
tius Donnelly (Merrill), for which the 
author claims indulgence as a skit 
written hastily in the midst of cam- 
paign labors and designed to explain 
some of the ideas of the People’s 
party; The Mammon of Unright- 
eousness, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
of Columbia College (Lovell) ; Worm- 
wood, a drama of Paris, by Marie 
Corelli (Lovell), presenting a ghastly 
picture of the evils of absinthe, and 
My Uncle and my Curé, translated 
from the French of Jean de la Brete 
by Ernest Redwood, illustrated by 
Georges Janet (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
a tale of the bringing up of a young 
French girl narrated not without 
some naive touches by herself. Of 
a more conventional cast are The 
Medicine Lady, by L. T. Meade (Cas- 
sell) ; A Shadow’s Shadow, by Lulah 
Ragsdale (Lippincott) ; Sir Godfrey’s 
Granddaughters, by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey (Lippincott) ; Half Brothers, by 
Hesba Stretton (Cassell), and Squaw 


Elouise, by Marah Ellis Ryan (Rand, 


McNally & Co.). Tales From Ten 
Poets, by H. S. Morris (Lippincotts), 
is a rendering into prose of twelve 
master poems, all of the Victorian 
age. Though much is lost in the 
process—Enoch Arden, for example, 
in unsympathetic prose becomes a 
very commonplace sufferer—the three 
volumes will find readers among those 
who love a story for the story’s own 
sake. The Ring and the Book, and 
A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, are among 
the collection, as well as Tristram of 
Lyonesse, Lucile, and The Spanish 
Gypsy. Wenote among new editions 
Marse Chan: a tale of Old Virginia, 
by Thomas Nelson Page, perhaps the 
most striking of this author’s Southern 
sketches in dialect which is repub- 
lished in holiday form with illustra- 
tions by W. T. Smedley (Scribners). 
The artist has caught the spirit of the 
piece and its tender pathos, which are 
pleasingly portrayed in his sympathe- 
ticstudies; J.M. Barrie’s Better Dead 
and My Lady Nicotine (Lovell), issued 
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in a single volume uniform with the 
author’s other works, a single-vol- 
ume edition of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s New Arabian Nights and The 
Dynamiter (Lovell), and a neat and 
tasteful reprint of Wieland, or the 
Transformation, by Charles Brockden 
Brown, in Lovell’s hundred volumes 
of classic works. Orange Judd Co. 
publish a new edition of Edward Eg- 
gleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster with 
an interesting preface detailing the 
strange history of that remarkable 
book. This pioneer of American dia- 
lect stories is now twenty-one years 
of age and has been translated into 
several foreign tongues. ‘The author 
recounts some curious criticisms made 
upon it, and notes that it gave vogue 
to .the spelling-school as a form of 
entertainment and indirectly a name 
and purpose to the present Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Among trans- 
lations are Alfred de Musset’s Con- 
fessions of a Child of the Century, by 
Kendall Warren (Charles H. Sergel 
& Co.), and The Naiad, a Ghost 
Story, from the French of George 
Sand by Katharine Berry di Zerega 
(Jenkins). Don Orsino, by F. Marion 
Crawford (Macmillan), depicts the 
life of a member of that Saracinesca 
family which furnished the theme of 
one of Mr. Crawford’s strongest 
novels. ‘This author, always a good 
story-teller, relies much on the envi- 
ronment of his characters for variety, 
and he is never happier or more at 
home than in the delineation of life 
in Rome. Twenty-four authors have 
contributed to The Fate of Fenella 
(Cassell), without consultation. The 
result of this game of “ consequences ”’ 
will incite the curiosity of the reader 
to ascertain with what felicity Justin 
H. McCarthy and the Duchess, Conan 
Doyle and Florence Marryatt, shape 
the successive stages of a heroine’s 
checkered career. The same house 
have issued Nimrod & Co., by Georges 
Ohnet, translated by Mary J.Serrano, 
and Green Tea, a love story, by 
V. Schallenberger, in the Unknown 
Library. Winterborough, by Eliza 
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From “ Poems of Rod and Gun.” 


Orne White (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), is a cheerful and attractive fic- 
tion of New England life, of the sort 
now, alas! called old-fashioned be- 
cause it deals with emotions simply, 
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and with the decencies and proprieties 
of life. By Subtle Fragrance Held, 
by Mary Fletcher Stevens (Lippin- 
cott),is a plain and natural story, and 
Mea Culpa, a woman’s last word, by 
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F “ My Uncle and My Cure.” 
_— d 7 Copyright, 1892, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Henry Harland (Lovell), a complex 


view of European existence with 
marked contrast of light and dark in 
the presentation. Scarabzus, the 
story of an African beetle, by the 
Marquise Clara Lanza and James 
Clarence Harvey (Lovell), is laid 
down somewhat on the lines of a de- 
tective’s unravelling of a mystery 
connected with crime, and makes use 
of many new inventive devices for the 
complication of its plot. God’s Fool 


is the title of a characteristic work by 
the clever Dutch novelist Maarten 
Maartens. Full of bright and witty 
touches and written with complete 
mastery of the idiom and the technic 
of his art, the story, like some of its 
predecessors, pleases rather in detail 
than as a whole, by its happy ex- 
pression rather than its construction 
or its characterization (Appleton). 


A SLIGHT INACCURACY 

From Playthings and Parodies, by 
Barry Pain (Cassell), a volume full 
of bright and readable pieces in prose 
and verse, we present the following 
imitation of a well-known writer: 

This is not a tale. It is a con- 
versation which I had with a complete 
stranger. If you ask me why I talked 
to him, I have no very good reason 
to give. I would simply tell you to 
spend three hours of solitude in that 
same compartment on that same line. 
You may not know the line; which is 
neither your loss nor the company’s 
gain. I do, and I had spent three 
hours alone on it. And at the end of 
three hours I longed for human con- 
verse. I was prepared to talk Persian 
poetry to an assistant commissioner; 
I was ready to talk to any one about 
anything; I would have talked toa 
pariah dog; talked kindly, too. So 
when the complete stranger got in I 
began at once. You see, I did not 
know then that he was an inaccurate 
young man. I thought he was a 
nicely dressed average specimen. It 
never does to judge from appear- 
ances. I once knew a T.G., or rather 
Tranter of the Bombay side knew 
him—but that is another story. First 
we talked weather and then we talked 
horse. He smoked my cheroots and 
I told him several things which were 
quite true. He began to look a 
little uneasy, as if he were not used 
to that kind of talk. Then he told 
me the story of the little mare which 
he brought from Calcutta. He gave 
Rs. 175 for her. It was thought by 
his friends at the time that he had 
been too generous; she had a very 
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From ‘‘ Tom Clifton.” 


bad cough and a plaintive look in 
the eyes. “I have now had her for 
two years,” he said, slowly removing 
my cheroot from his lips, “and she 
has not got over that cough yet. She 
also continues to look plaintive. But 
she is fast. The other day I drove 
her sixty miles along the road in an 
ekka.”’ I was given to understand 
that the time had been five hours, 
twenty minutes, andadecimal. Well, 
a country-bred mare will go almost 
any pace you like to ask. I should 
have thought about believing the man 
if he had not putin the decimal. As 
it was, I never really wanted to call 
him a liar until he picked up the book 
which I had been reading. It wasa 
copy of Plain Tales from the Hills, 
and it lay on the seat by my side. 
I have a liking for that book, and I 
often read it. It is a good book. 
“Can you understand,” he asked, 
“why that book is so popular in Eng- 
land? Perhaps you will allow me to 
explain. I understand books as well 
as I understand horses and men. 


First, note this. Even in your school- 
days you probably saw the difference 
between the prose of Cicero and the 
conversational Latin of Plautus.” 
This last remark enabled me to place 
the man. He was, it seemed, a full- 
sized Oxford prig. They are fond 
of throwing their education about like 
that. Which is loathly in them. But 
they doit. I explained to him that 
I had never been to school. “ Well, 
then, to come down to your level,” 
he continued. “ You have read Eng- 
lish books, and you must have seen 
that written English is not like spoken 
English. When we speak, for in- 
stance—to take quite a minor point— 
we often put a full stop before the 
relative class clauses—add them as 
an after-thought.”’ Which struck me 
as being true. “But when we write 
we only put a comma. The author 
of Plain Tales from the Hills saw 
this and acted on the principle. He 
punctuated his writings as he did his 
speaking; and used more full stops 
than any man before him. Which 
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was genius.” Ithink—lI am not sure, 
but I think—that at this point I 
blushed. “Secondly, the public want 
to be mystified. ‘They like references 
to things of which they have never 
heard. ‘They read the sporting papers 
for that reason. So this man wrote 
of Anglo-Indian life and put very 
little explanation into it. It was all 
local color. Do you suppose the 
average cockney knows what *P.W. D. 
accounts’ are? Of course he doesn’t. 
But he likes to be treated as if he did. 
The author noted this point. And 
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It may not have been 
genius to have seen that. And the 
public like catch-words. I knew a 
girl once who did the serio-comic 
business at the—but that is another 
story. To recognize the beauty 
of catch-words may not be genius 
either. But it zs genius to say more 
than you know and to seem to know 
more than you say—to be young and 
to seem old. ‘There are people who 


never weary. 


are connected with the government 
of India who are so high that no one 
knows anything about them except 








ea 


From ** Marse Chan,’’ 


that also shows genius. Thirdly, the 
public do wot like the good man, nor 
do they like the bad man. They like 
the man-who-has-some-good-in-him- 
after-all. ‘I am cynical,’ says our 
author, ‘and desperately worldly, and 
somewhat happy-go-lucky, yet I, the 
same man, am interested in children. 
Witness my story of Tods and my 
great goodness to Muhammed Din. 
With all my cynicism I have a kind 
heart. Was I not kind even unto 
Jellaludin? I am the man-who-has- 
some - good -in-him-after-all. Love 
me!’ Genius again. Fourthly, take 
the subject-matter—soldiers, horses, 
and flirts. Of these three the public 
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themselves, and their own knowledge 
is very superficial, Is our author 
afraid? Not a bit. He speaks of 
them with freedom, but with vague- 
ness. He says Up Above. And the 
public admire the freedom and never 
notice the vagueness. Bless the dear 
public!” ‘The train and the complete 
stranger stopped simultaneously. I 
was not angry. “How do you come 
to know the workings of the author’s 
mind?” I asked. I put the question 
calmly, and I waited to see him 
shrivel. He never shrivelled. He 
was getting his gun-case out from 
under the seat. “I am the author,” 
he said blandly. “ Good-afternoon.” 
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Then he got out. He was so bland 
that I should have quite believed him 
if I had not written the book myself. 
As itis, I feel by no means sure about 
it. Which is curious. 


A FRUGAL LOVER 


About a dozen youths of varying 
eligibility prostrated themselves at 
the feet of Margaret Wynman be- 
fore she accepted a well-to-do stock- 
broker without much hair and sat 
down to pen her experiences. My 
Flirtations (Lippincott) is the title 
of the book by this appropriately 


From “ Marse Chan.” 


named tyrant, and we present one of 
the earlier episodes of the period 
when she was getting her hand in: 

It is with an uneasy conscience that 
I recall the brief episode of Mr. 
Hanbury Price. There used to be 
a derisive ring in Christina’s voice 
when she alluded to Mr. Price as my 
“new young man.” She knew well 
enough that he could not, by the 
wildest stretch of imagination, be 
called young. Neither, to be sure, 
was he in the sere and yellow leaf. 
No, he was worse than old; he was 
middle-aged. Middle-aged in ideas 
rather than in person, for he affected 
a jauntiness of attire, which he was 
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able to carry off to a certain extent, 
being rather big, with a high color, 
and having hair still untouched with 
gray. He also liked to be thought 
what in early Victorian novels would 
have been called “an agreeable rat- 
tle;”’ but then half of Mr. Price’s 
conversation consisted of projects 
and invitations which somehow never 
came off. It was wonderful what a 
reputation for festive hospitality Mr. 
Price had—among people who didn’t 
know him well. One of his least 
agreeable idiosyncrasies was his curi- 
ous distrust of everybody. He was 
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always in dread of being, as he would 


have expressed it, “done.” So sus- 
picious, indeed, was he, that he even 
suspected himself. His coups on the 
Stock Exchange, the bouquet he had 
offered over-night, the very wine he 
drank, suggested the after-thought 
that he had made a fool of himself— 
that it was possible he might not yet 
get the desired return for his money. 
His small, red-lidded eyes, of a watery 
blue, continually betrayed this re- 
curring idea, while his loosely hung 
jaw and mouth gave signs of a loqua- 
cious temperament, which his fre- 
quent and abrupt laugh did not suc- 
ceed in making genial. Though he 
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did not mention it in polite society, 
Mr. Hanbury Price hailed from Tulse 
Hill. In that eminently respectable 
suburb he had first seen the light, and 
in the same stucco mansion there still 
resided his mother and a bevy of plain 
unmarried sisters, to whom he used 
to journey down to partake of early 
dinner on Sundays. “ Never mention 
Tulse Hill to smart people,” he con- 
fided to me one day with one of his 
sudden and unmirthful laughs; “if I 
do, they want to know if it’s in York- 
shire.”” He was curiously anxious to 
be voted, popular—at least among the 
right sort of people—and was fond 
of alluding, in an airy way, to the 
parties he had given or intended to 
give; but as he had an inherent dis- 
like to laying out half-a-crown on 
anything which was not strictly nec- 
essary, Mr. Price must have under- 
gone untold tortures—if, indeed, 
these festivities ever really came off 
—in his efforts to be classed among 
the bachelors who entertain. Of 


course, it was only in time that I be- 


came aware of all these amiable little 
peculiarities, for at first sight Mr. 
Price gave one the impression of being 
a good-natured, talkative, and gre- 
garious member of society, with an 
inclination for giving little dinners 
and theatre parties. We met him 
first on a Saturday-to-Monday on the 
river, at the house of a vulgar little 
woman whose portrait father was 
painting. Mrs. Bodley-Gallard was 
loud in his praises; she had, it trans- 
pired, only known Mr. Hanbury Price 
a fortnight. Our hostess was one of 
those over-officious people who say 
things that make one’s blood run 
cold. “Now, my dear Miss Wyn- 
man,’’ she whispered to me on Sun- 
day night after dinner, “please be 
nice to the poor young man.” Mrs. 
Bodley-Gallard belonged to the class 
of person who calls everybody a 
“young man” whostill is unmarried, 
even though he be on the wrong side 
of fifty. “I assure you he is devoted 
—quite devoted. Now promise me 
you'll think about it!” A speech 
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which had the effect of making me 
extremely rude to Mr. Price when he 
joined me after dinner, and it was 
only when he had seen us into our 
cab at Paddington station next morn- 
ing that I mentioned, after he had 
made repeated inquiries on the sub- 
ject, that we were generally at home 
at five o’clock. He was not long in 
coming, and when he appeared he was 
profuse in his invitations. Would we 
do a theatre? Would we dine with 
him? He was thinking of taking a 
house on the river for August; he 
hoped that mother would bring us 
down to stay with him. The least 
we could do was to accept his offer 
for the play. We were to dine some- 
where first, and the party was ar- 
ranged for the following Tuesday. 
But when Tuesday arrived, there was 
a post-card from Mr. Price to say 
that the proposed festivity was post- 
poned, and, as I afterward found 
out, because he had been vainly so- 
liciting free admissions for the Thalia 
Theatre from a young man whom he 
knew, who played the footman in the 
first piece. Then, when the night 
at last arrived, we found we were to 
partake of athree-and-sixpenny table 
d’héte dinner, with a maddening ac 
companiment of glees; and this from 
a man who talked continually of the 
Amphitryon and the Bachelors’ Club. 
That damped my spirits to begin with. 
Of course, when one is under twenty, 
one does not care much for the nice- 
ties of cooking and the brand of the 
champagne; but it is lowering to 
one’s dignity, in the eyes of one’s 
family, to be asked to dine at table 
d’héte with travelling Yankees and 
gaping provincials. But it was noth- 
ing to what followed. We were a 
party of five—mother and I, and a 
couple of men beside our host. When 
we were at last landed inside the doors 
of the Thalia, we found that Mr. 
Hanbury Price had secured seats for 
his party in the fourth row of the 
dress-circle. The two other men 
exchanged amused and_ surprised 
glances; mother and I declared we 
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much preferred the dress-circle to a 
box or stalls; and Mr. Price, who 
began to dimly discern that for once 


his economy was ill-timed, spent half 


what we must have cost Mr. Hanbury 
Price in hansoms, for our house, as 
he more than once explained, is in- 
conveniently situated for omnibuses. 
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From Coftin’s ** Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 


Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 


A. LINCOLN, 


his evening in the iobby, having, as Whether he really imagined himself 


I shrewdly suspect, a prolonged alter- 
cation with the attendant on the sub- 
ject of a charge of sixpence for each 
programme. It grieves me to think 


to be in love I have never been able 
to. decide, but he was obviously 
haunted by dreadful forebodings as 
to the expenses of a young lady with 
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my tastes and proclivities. He used 
to lecture me about taking care of 
my gowns, and suggested that I was 
recklessly extravagant in the matter 
of feather boas and shoes. One day 





From ** [he Oregon Trail.’ 


he tried to persuade me to attend the 
cookery classes at South Kensington: 
and another evening, when he was 
unusually sentimental, he asked me if 
I‘ didn’t like the neighborhood of 


Notting Hill? All this contributed 
to Christina’s joy, for Mr. Price’s 
struggles between economy and the 
tender passion were really diverting 
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to behold. I think, perhaps, when I 
look back at the whole affair dispas- 
sionately, that it was the box of 
chocolates that ended Mr. Hanbury 
Price’s dream. One afternoon, when 
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he had been particularly confidential, 
he asked me, at parting, if I cared for 
sweets. The next day there arrived 
from the Civil Service Stores a small 
cardboard box of second-rate choco- 
late creams, addressed to me—to me, 
who had had qualms of conscience 
that he might have telegraphed to 
Paris for some elaborate offering 
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from the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Telegraphed, indeed! Hanbury Price 
was not the man to waste his money 
on telegrams, when a letter, or, better 
still, a halfpenny post-card, would 
answer the same purpose. I have 
quite a collection of post-cards in his 
handwriting, for he wrote often on 
every sort of matter, and he chiefly 
used the cheapest means of commu- 
nication. There is the mass of post- 
cards, for instance, which relates to 
the famous dinner at the Crystal 
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Palace, which finally ended the affair. 
We tried hard to get out of it, Chris- 
tina and I, but it was of no avail, 
and in the end we hadtogo. Mrs. 
Bodley-Gallard was to be the chape- 
ron, and there were to be one or two 
other men. I like to go over the 
events of that day, for they are unique 
in my history. Five o’clock was the 
hour of meeting at Victoria Station. 
It was high midsummer, and bitterly 
cold and damp. Arrived at the sta- 
tion, we found that Mr. Price had 
already taken second-class tickets for 
the whole party, but that he was not 
above recouping himself from our 
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purses for this outlay. “Just as jolly 
second class,”’ declared our host, “ if 
you’re a party, don’t you know;” 
though he laughed awkwardly when 
he found that a couple of damp, 
plush-clad babies, with their respec- 
tive mammas, were also to journey 
down with us to Sydenham. Of 
course we arrived too early, and wan- 
dered about on the interminable and 
dubious boards of the Palace among 
pieces of greasy paper—the remnants 
of recent feasts—until seven o’clock. 
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But dinner came at last—with a 
lengthy harangue as to which table 
Mr. Price had selected, an interview 
with the manager, and some sour 
sauterne-cup. Only one young man 
had turned up (the other two had 
probably dined with Mr. Price before), 
and he chaffed our host into ordering 
a beverage more suitable to the damp 
night; but even that failed to revive 
the flagging spirits of the party. 
Mournful pauses fell, and Hanbury 
Price’s eye travelled anxiously after 
the champagne bottle as it went its 
way round the table. Even Mrs. 
Bodley-Gallard could not pretend 
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that she was enjoying herself. And 
then, with the phenomenally hard 
peaches and dried figs, came the final 
blow. There were to be fireworks, 
but our host had evidently no inten- 
tion of offering us covered seats from 
which to view them. “One of you 


young ladies will come with me in the 
grounds,” urged the ever-economical 
Hanbury, casting a sentimental and 
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glance in my _ direction. 
I’ve caught cold al- 
ready,’”’ I said with decision. And 
then Christina, with true nobility, 
came to my rescue, in answer to my 
appealing nudge: “I will, if you 
like,” she said quickly: “ Peggy can’t 
wander about in the dark and the 
cold to-night. She’s nearly got bron- 
chitis as it is; the child must stay 
indoors.” The only young man at 
once secured seats for the chaperon 
and myself, and Mr. Hanbury Price 
spent what he may have inte..ded to 
be the eventful night of his life wan- 
dering about the grounds, under a 


meaning 
“T’m afraid 
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dripping umbrella, with my sister. 
Christina’s account of the evening is 
extremely diverting. Whatever dif- 
ferences may arise between us in after 
years, I shall never forget from what 
an awkward interview Christina saved 
me. And he, for his part, had a 
chastened air in the railway-carriage 
coming home. We left town very 
soon after, and when I meet Mr. 
Hanbury Price on rare oc- 
casions in the Park, or at 
some crowded party, I get 
ready my sweetest and most 
deceitful smile. But Mr. 
Hanbury Price invariably 
looks the other way. 





THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL ETHICS 

The Resultant Greek 
Testament, by Richard 
Francis Weymouth, fellow 
of University College, Lon- 
don (Funk & Wagnalls), 
presents a text upon which 
the majority of authorities 
are substantially agreed, 
with variations noted at the 
foot of each page. The 
work is prefaced by an ap- 
preciative introduction from 
the bishop of Worcester. 
In The Miracles of our 
Lord, expository and homi- 
letic, by John Laidlaw, D. D. 
(Funk & Wagnalls), the 
author, who is professor of 
theology in New College, Edinburgh, 
follows the footsteps of the late Arch- 
bishop Trench, leaving to others the 
apologetic and philosophic side of the 
question and confining himself to a 
connected didactic exposition of the 
miracles with their spiritual applica- 
tion. Rev. Tennis S. Hamlin, D.D., 
of Washington, in five sermons en- 
titled Denominationalism vs. Chris- 
tian Union (Revell), discusses the 
possibility and the means of unify- 
ing the Christian Church. The World 
and the Book, by S. H. Buchanan, 
D.D. (Clarksville, Ark.), accepting 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures, inves- 
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tigates the concurrence of testimony 
by both concerning matters held in 
common between them. My Septua- 
gint (Cassell), is the title given by 
the Rev. Charles Force Deems, pastor 
of the Church of the Strangers, to a 
volume of short essays, poems, and ad- 
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shrunk from, to be wept and smiled 
with; that this world is a good one, 
and that society is not a bane, but a 
joy—all which makes the book health- 
ful and sunny, as words written to 
comfort should be. The Every Day 


of Life, by J. R. Miller, D.D. (Cro- 
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dresses upon subjects more or less 
closely allied to his life-work. The 
Love of the World, by Mary Emily 
Case, Professor of Latin and Greek 
at Wells College (Century Co.), isa 
modest book of religious meditation. 
The author believes that humanity is 
a thing to be encountered not to be 


well), is a series of thoughts and 
counsels for those who seek help in 
the Bible and in religious meditation. 
Amor in Society, a study from life, by 
Julia Duhring (Lippincotts), touches 
upon various social problems affected 
by the emotions, and always from the 
standpoint rather sentimental than 
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physiological, that what is sauce for 
the female goose is sauce for the 
gander also. Roberts Brothers issue 
in tasteful guise Selections from Isaac 
Penington, the contemporary of 
Penn, who suffered persecution for 
conscience’ sake and wrote letters of 
consolation and religious musing from 
his prison. A famous volume of essays 
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of thinly disguised allegory, of com- 
ment on general topics, suggested by 
the several months, bears in its English 
dress the title An Attic Philosopher 
in Paris, or a peep at the world from 
a garret, being the journal of a happy 
man, from the French of Emile Sou- 
vestre (Appleton). The volume is 
illustrated with more than ordinary 
care. Jacob A. Riis, well known 
through his labors among the poor 
and as author of How the Other 
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Half Lives, has prepared a compan- 
ion volume to his former work. The 
Children of the Poor (Scribners) tells 
the tale of poverty, neglect, and 
squalor in our large cities, ana by for- 
cible illustrations carries the mes- 
sage of kindness and forbearance as no 
mere sermon could do. The value 
of playgrounds, the benefaction of 
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the fresh-air fund, the boys’ clubs, the 
nurseries and kindergartens furnish 
the themes of a discourse which is 
doubly telling because fortified by 
actual names and dealing with real 
occurrences. What reader is not 
struck by the pathos in the question 
of a little girl who saw for the 
first time a herd of cows: “Say, mis- 
ter, do you have to buy gum for 
all them cows to chew?”  Faith- 
Healing, Christian Science, and Kin- 
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dred Phenomena, by J. M. Buckley, 
LL.D. (Century Co.), is the title 
given to a succession of papers upon 
subjects much in the public mind of 
late years. The kindred phenomena 
embrace astrology, divination, coin- 
cidences, dreams, nightmares, som- 
nambulism, presentiments, visions, 
apparitions, and witchcraft, the class 
of subjects to the elucidation of which 
societies of psychical research have 
bent their energies. Dr. Buckley 
examines facts calmly without preju- 
dice except against humbug, and finds 
coincidences a small fraction of the 
remarkable events that do not coin- 
cide; dreams susceptible of explana- 
tion as mental phenomena dependent 
on changes in the circulation of the 
blood and other physical conditions, 
and presentiments are much oftener 
unfulfilled than the contrary. 


THE DIGNITY OF TRIFLES 


Few occupants of New York pul- 
pits have so wide an influence or so 
many friends as the Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Deems, of the Church of the 
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Strangers. From his new volume, 
My Septuagint, so called as it marks 
the writer’s completion of his three- 
score years and ten, we extract the 
following cheerful admonition: 

“Did you have a good time at your 
luncheon party?” I asked of Mrs. 
Judge S yesterday. “Oh, yes,” 
said she, “we had a pretty good 
time.” “What did you talk about ?” 
said I. “Oh,” said she, “nothing 
much; just chatter and clatter and 
talk about little feminine things.” 
“ And you call that nothing, do you ?” 
said I. Then, after this brief con- 
versation, I meditated on that “ noth- 
ing.” I have frequently had ladies 
describe their interviews to me as 
mere nugatory talks, trifles, worthless 
gabble, and all that kind of thing. 
Perhaps they are mistaken in this. 
Perhaps they erect a standard, or 
suppose that we men erect a stand- 
ard, quite different from that which 
is true and real. Let us look at the 
case. ‘Ten ladies come together into 
some arranged meeting for simple 
social intercourse. They do not dis- 
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cuss any philosophical, scientific, po- 
litical, ecclesiastical, or theological 
question. Not one of these themes 
is mentioned among them. But 
there are a thousand questions in an 
hour asked and answered in regard to 
mothers and fathers, grandmothers 
and grandfathers, uncles and aunts, 
cousins, children, husbands and wives, 
and household matters, no one of 
which is of the slightest interest to 
Congress or to any convention or 
caucus known in any department of 
church or state operations. They 
seem to be little questions about little 
things, and no one of the answers 
could in any manner, so far as is visi- 
ble, disturb the public security or 
administer to the advancement of 
society. And do all those little ques- 
tions amount to nothing? The gov- 
ernor of the State, the mayor of the 
city, the bishop of the diocese, even 
I, might not be interested in the 
rheumatism of any grandmother, or 
the croup of any child, or the settling 
of the question of the summer resi- 


dence of any member of that club, 
and yet the result of the whole meet- 
ing may be in a very high degree 


beneficial to society. Each woman 
has increased her interest in eight or 
nine other families by learning little 
items of their condition and move- 
ments. She has done good by arous- 
ing the interest of nine others in 
her own condition and movements. 
There are myriads of small things in 
the social sphere no one of which 
will ever be treated in an essay, or 
be alluded to in a sermon, or even 
get into a newspaper paragraph, just 
as there are myriads of vegetable 
particles in every forest which never 
get into the botanical treatises, but 
which help nurture the beautiful trees 
the painters depict and the statelier 
trees the ship-builders covet. Do 
not let us despise any beneficences, 
however small. Do not let us con- 
sider small-talk as no talk. Let us 
discriminate even in gossip. All gos- 
sip is not bad; it is only gossip which 
is acrid, malevolent, and injurious 
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that is hurtful. Perhaps that high 
preacher or lofty essayist who speaks 
flippantly and with contempt of wo- 
men’s gabble may not be able in any 
one sermon or one article to do as 
much good as a dozen dear women 
have done who have met for an hour 
or two and said no hateful thing of 
any human being, but made tender 
inquiries of little Johnnie’s frost- 
bitten heel, and a pimple on little 
Elsie’s shoulder, and the misfortune 
of a nurse having to be taken away 
from the family just when baby 
needed her, and the rheumatism in 
her neighbor’s husband’s shoulder. 
Now, as I thought upon these things 
I said, “ Mrs. S , never say that 
you have been talking of little noth- 
ings; but when you are asked what 
was the subject of conversation at the 
party of women which you attended 
the previous day, say in reply, ‘My 
dear sir, we were discoursing on the 
humanities.’”’ Mrs. S clapped 
her hands. “ That is the very phrase; 
I never thought of it. I will always 
use it hereafter, and every time I 
come home and the judge asks me 
what we were talking about, I will 
reply, ‘My dear sir, we were discours- 
ing on the humanities.’ ”’ 


ART 


The apotheosis of a dying art is 
reflected in the elaborate volume on 
The Old Italian masters which the 
Century Company brings out. The 
engravings by Timothy Cole have 
occupied eight years of histime. The 
great masterpieces of ancient art, 
photographed upon the wood block, 
have all been cut in the galleries in 
front of the original painting. This 
permits, on the part of the engraver, 
of some latitude of interpretation. 
No photographic process alone can 
adequately translate, in black and 
white, the values of a colored picture, 
as truly as can the trained human 
eye. The lens for one thing casts a 
slightly opaque veil over the negative, 
the plate is further affected by differ- 
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ent rays of light and different veloci- 
ties of light waves, while no two 
negatives of the same subject will 
ever be identical. To the practised 
engraver, therefore, the photograph 
upon the wood is only a guide to the 
drawing and light and shade of the 
object reproduced. It does not rep- 
resent accurately what the eye sees; 
it is nothing but a mechanical inter- 
pretation marred by imperfections, 
and full of misleading semblances 
of truth. The wood-engraving, as 
American engravers have practised 
the art, has corrected the deficiencies 
of the photograph by the engraver’s 
direct study of the subject. The re- 
sult has been that this charming art 
has practically reached its perfection 
with us. It is due as much to the 
owners of the Century Magazine that 
this has been the case as to the en- 
gravers themselves. It is an honor 
they may well be proud of, for no 
words can qualify the exquisiteness of 
the results which have been achieved 
by such men as Cole, Clausen, Jung- 


ling and a mere handful of others of 


equally fine sensibility. The ease 
with which satisfactory results have 
been obtained, however, by purely 
mechanical processes has pronounced 
the doom of the wood- 
engraver. He cannot 
compete with the half- 
tone plate, and the first 
individual triumph 
which America has 
achieved in the field of 
art is practically a thing 
of the past. Mr. Cole’s 
delightful work is a 
‘memorial monument. 
In it we have inter- 
preted for our pleasure 
the masterpieces of 
Italy by an American 
master-hand. It isnot 
too much to say that 
the translation from the 
glowing colors of the 
original into the com- 
paratively prosaic black 
and white could not be 
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more adequate or more perfect.—The 
Cathedrals of England have formed 
the subject of a series of papers 
by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
in recent numbers of the Century. 
Printed together they form a large 
octavo volume and take rank among 
the notable holiday books of the 
year. Mrs. Van Rensselaer confines 
herself to the popular aspect of 
the wonderful edifices she describes, 
choosing twelve of the more in- 
dividually characteristic cathedrals 
which are so generously scattered 
throughout England's small territory. 
Though not so graceful in archi- 
tectural detail as the cathedrals of 
France, and less imposing in size, the 
English cathedrals are remarkable 
for their beauty asa whole. Most of 
them are surrounded with elaborate 
closes, in which trees have been 
planted, while ample room has been 
given to the cathedral itself to be 
seen to advantage from near by. 
The architect in such cases has be- 
come landscape gardener as well. It 
is, however, not alone in this admira- 
ble arrangement that the English 
edifices excel. They form quite as 
important a feature of the general 
landscape. There is hardly one of 
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them that is not a studied beauty of 
the distant horizon, whether it is Sal- 
isbury, Lichfield, Gloucester, Wells, 
or Winchester. This is admirably 
brought out in the pictorial half of 
the volume. Mr. Joseph Pennell, to 
whom the task was allotted, has illus- 
trated the vol- 

umes profusely 

. with his inimit- 

able pen - and - 

ink sketches 

and with a 

number of wash 

. drawings, which 

*; accentuate the 

value which the 
English cathe- 
dral has in the 
landscape. It 
is like a jewel, 
with the glow- 
ing richness of 
the foliage for 
its setting, and 
its beauties 
usually redup- 
licated on the 
surface of a 
stream or arti- 
ficial lake near 
by. This care- 
ful study of the 


4; fi, cathedral’s sur- 

GG ings is ef- 

i ,,, toundings is ef 

f fective in mak- 


ing them im- 
pressive. The 
earth and trees 
_ and mirror-like 
= =. pool are ped- 
Sapige eR Settee Eee CaS which 
ones lift towers and 

COLt genet _—— IN spires heaven- 
anes ward. In the 
sunshine the belfries glow majes- 
tically against the clouds; at night 
their graceful forms rise blacker than 
the darkness of night, but quite as 
grand and picturesque as in the 
day. Meanwhile the interiors of the 
English cathedrals are not wanting in 
interest. Less rich in traceries than 
the cathedrals of the South, their se- 
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verities are not without grace and 
charm even in the more rigid types 
which come under the Norman influ- 
ence. ‘The later examples are, of 
course, more profuse in the delicacy 
of their ornamentation, yet they are 
not so much typical of romance as of 
a refined intellectuality which must 
appeal to the Anglo-Saxon instincts 
of Americans. 


EDUCATION, TEXT-BOOKS, ETC. 


The old school-boy notion of a his- 
tory book with a shiny black cover, 
rows upon rows of dates, and a mul- 
titude of “arguments” commended 
by very heavy type to the heart they 
have to be learned by, is not in the 
least attained in Appleton’s new De- 
lights of History Series. This series 
aims to present what is most inter- 
esting and delightful in American 
history, and the name of Dr. Edward 
Eggleston as editor is sufficient guar- 
anty that the reader will not be dis- 
appointed. ‘The initial volume, The 
Story of Columbus, is by the editor’s 
daughter, Mrs. Seelye, and has more 
than a hundred illustrations by Miss 
Allegra Eggleston. The life of the 
navigator is told in simple language, 
without attempt to apotheosize him as 
an individual or to detract from his 
fame as a discoverer, and the latest 
and best authorities have been con- 
sulted. The illustrations are quite 
unusual in work of this kind, and seem 
to have suggested the name of the 
series. At the time of Professor 
Freeman’s death in Spain last March 
he was engaged in the collection of 
material for the later part of his large 
history of Sicily, but his Story of 
Sicily, Phoenician, Greek, and Roman 
(Putnams), had been completed and 
given to the printer. It is not asa 
nation that Sicily finds a place in 
the Stories of the Nations, but as the 
meeting-place and battle-field of con- 
tending nations, tongues, and creeds. 
It is with the ancient history of the 
island that the present work has to 
do, and the illustrations of existing 
archeological remains, which are pe- 
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culiarly rich, give a special interest to 
the text. The life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, by Charles Carleton Coffin 
(Harpers), presents in succinct and 
attractive form what is best worth 
knowing about the martyr-president. 
Based upon records and materials not 
accessible to former writers of popu- 
lar biographies, and illustrated by 
numerous sketches of special in- 
terest, it will appeal to a large class 
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of readers. The statue of Lincoln 
by St. Gaudens, of which a reproduc- 
tion is presented, stands in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, and has been pro- 
nounced the masterpiece of America’s 
foremost sculptor. Itinerary of Gen- 
eral Washington from June 15, 1775, 
to December 23,1753,by Wm.S. Baker 
(Lippincotts). In this volume the com- 
piler accounts for the whereabouts of 
the commander-in-chief from day to 
day throughout the War of the Revo- 
lution. Under each separate date is 
given anextract from Washington’s 
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journal, his communications to Con- 
gress, his private letters or other con- 
temporary documents, which taken to- 
gether, and supplemented by notes, 
briefly outline his course. The book, 
which is handsomely printed and 
amply indexed, must be of service to 
students of Washington as it is a trib- 
ute to his enduring fame. The latest 
addition to the Fiction, Fact, and 
Fancy series, Essays in Miniature, by 
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Agnes Repplier (Chas. L. Webster & 
Co.), includes some fifteen essays on 
various subjects, chiefly literary. The 
writer’s bright, incisive way of saying 
things and her faculty for select- 
ing subjects at once familiar and un- 
hackneyed have made her one of .the 
most valued contributors to the maga- 
zines. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who 
has written acceptably for the enter- 
tainment of children, writes for those 
having the care of children a series 
of papers entitled Children’s Rights, 
a book of nursery logic (Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co.). The books, the toys, 
the discipline of children are among 
the subjects treated by the writer, who 
has been assisted by her sister in the 
composition of the volume. In the 
same field is The Place of the Story 
in Early Education and other essays, 
by Dora E. Wiltse (Ginn). Common 
Sense in the Household, by Marion 
Harland, having been twenty-one 


years before the public without loss 
of usefulness or popularity, is now 
issued in a revised and enlarged 
“ Majority Edition” (Scribners). Of 
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text-books and manuals we notice 
Selections for Memorizing, compiled 
by L. C. Foster and Sherman Will- 
iams (Ginn), A Supplementary First 
Reader, by Rebecca D. Rickoff 
(American Book Co.), Lessons in 
Right Doing by Emma L. Ballou 
(March Bros., Lebanon, O.). Weac- 
knowledge also Temperance Drinks 
for Summer and Winter, by Frederick 
Davies (Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co.) ; 
Handy Guide to Chicago and World’s 
Columbian Exposition (Rand, McNal- 
ly & Co.); A History of the United 
States and Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Henry Boynton (Press 
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Co., Augusta); Free-hand Drawing, 
Light and Shade, and Free-hand Per- 
spective for the use of Art Students 
and Teachers, by Anson K. Cross 
(Normal Art School, Boston); and 
American Mental Arithmetic, by M. 
A. Bailey (American Book Co.). 
Other useful manuals are: The Little 
Dinner, by Christine Terhune Her- 
rick (Scribners), in a handy volume; 
a new edition of The Original Apple- 
dore Cook Book, containing practical 
receipts for plain and rich cooking, 
by Maria Parloa (Charles E. Brown 
& Co.), and another 

edition of The Uni- 

versal Common-Sense 

Cookery Book, by 

Marion Harland, Mrs. 

Washington, Thomas 

J. Murrey, and others. 

W. R. Jenkins contin- 

ues his useful series 

of works in foreign 

languages for school 

and class use. In 

French we note Les 

Prosateurs Francais 

du XIX Siécle, by C. 

Fontaine, Francois 

Coppée Extraits Choi- 

pms sis, by G. Castegnier, 

Fables Choisies de La 
Fontaine, by Mme. 
Berthe Beck, and La 
Lizardiére, by Vte. 
Henri de Bornier, and 
in Italian Camilla, by 
E. de Amicis. The same publisher 
puts out Des Kindes Erstes Buch, by 
Wilhelm Rippe, and A _ Rational 
French Method, based on the associa- 
tion of words,sounds, and ideas, by A. 
Grutherot. Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities, by William S. Walsh (Lip- 
pincott); the compiler frankly con- 
fesses a temptation to call the work 
a Dictionary of Things Not Worth 
Knowing, on account of the appar- 
ently trifling value of the subjects. 
Slang, obscure phrases, obsolete 
words, gossip of authors, literary 
chit-chat, and a hundred sorts of 
queer and curious information are 
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here gathered from many sources, 
from the treasure-houses as well as tne 
dust-bins of history. 


TRAVEL AND OBSERVATION 


The completion of Francis Park- 
man’s great historical series, France 
and England in North America, is 
suitably marked by an exceptionally 
handsome edition of his earliest work, 
The Oregon Trail (Little, Brown & 
Co.), with numerous illustrations by 
Frederic Remington. The journey 
that formed the basis of this narra- 
tive was undertaken in preparation 
for the historical project which the 
author conceived as 
a youth and has 
brought to a glori- 
ous termination af- 
ter half a century’s 
unremitting !abor. 
It deals with a West 
not yet penetrated 
by the gold-hunt- 
ers of forty-nine,to 
which the Mormon 
had not yet emi- 
grated in search of -, 
religion at the ex- 
pense of domestic 
liberty, and in which 
the buffalo and the 
grizzly, the Indian 
and the trapper 
wandered in igno- 
rance of the blessings of civilization. 
The “ Wild West is tamed and its sav- 
age charms have withered,” says the 
preface of 1892. “If this book can 
help to keep their memory alive, it will 
have done its part.” It will do more. 
It wili, through the sympathetic co- 
operation of Mr. Remington’s artistic 
skill, emphasize the beauty and the 
truthfulness of the handiwork of our 
most distinctively picturesque _ his- 
torian. Play in Provence: being a 
series of sketches written and. drawn 
by Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell (Century Co.), sets 
out the charms of a portion of France 
little visited by tourists and usually 
at a season when its characteristic 
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beauties, entertainments, and amuse- 
ments are not to bediscovered. The 
bloodless bull-fight, a genuine exer- 
cise of courage and skill without the 
revolting scenes of slaughter deemed 
essential in Madrid, the singular 
water-tournament reproducing the 
features of a tourney, and the faran- 
dole, a kind of contagious national 
breakdown, are interestingly portrayed 
with pen and pencil, while the zest of 
these artistic travellers conveys to 
their readers some of the swing, the 
gay abandon, the inborn merriment of 
the Provencal people. Recent Ram- 
bles, or In Touch with Nature, by 
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ONE MORE LOOK AT THE BULLS, 


Charles C. Abbott, M.D. (Lippin- 
cotts), manifests as keen an interest 
in natural scenes and objects and as 
observing an eye for their charms as 
his many readers have learned to ex- 
pect from this accomplished author. 
With him as a guide we spend useful 
hours in wood and field studying the 
ways of bird and plant and insect. 
We are treated to a delightful defence 
of idleness, yet it is not the idleness of 
the listless or the indifferent, but a 
calculated freedom from occupation 
which leaves the mind open, recep- 
tive, observant. A book of cheerful 
essays, light-hearted, sunny, hype- 
thral, and full of wholesome thought. 
When Sir John Lubbock sets out to 
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write of The Beauties of Nature and 
the Wonders of the World we Live in 
(Macmillans), the reader knows there 
will be laid before him the results of 
observations carefully gathered and 
accurately and interestingly arranged. 
Whether treating of fields or waves or 
mountains, of shapes of sky or 
plain, this naturalist never fails to 
hold the reader’s attention while im- 
parting information that has rewarded 
his rare faculty of observing. The 
present volume covers a wider field 
than the author’s former essays and 
‘its presentation of scientific fact is 
enlivened by a felicitous use of liter- 
ary embellishment. Among the sub- 
jects dealt with are animal and plant 
life, rivers and lakes, the sea and the 
starry heavens. A book of the day 
is The Great Streets of the World 
(Scribners), comprising a series of 
magazine papers from different hands. 
The writers selected to portray the 
principal thoroughfares of the great 
capitals of Christendom have knowl- 


edge of their subjects and the art of 


entertaining description. None has 
succeeded in adding historic to cur- 
rent interest in his theme so well as 
Mr. Lang in his paper on Piccadilly. 
How soon a picture of to-day becomes 
a record of past time is shown in Mr. 
Davis’s references to the late Metro- 
politan Opera and Mr. Story’s vaunt- 
ing of the treasures of the Sciarra 
palace on the Corso, now, alas! scat- 
tered to the four winds. The illus- 
trations are in keeping with the text 
of this attractive volume. The late 
John Flavel Mines, perhaps better 
known by his pseudonym, brought to 
his writings about old New York a 
minute knowledge and a genuine affec- 
tion for his subject which peculiarly 
fitted him to be the historian of the 
highways and by-ways of the Ameri- 
can metropolis. A Tour Around 
New York and My Summer Acre; 
being the Recreations of Mr. Felix 
Oldboy (Harpers), is composed of 
articles prepared for ephemeral pub- 
lication but worthy of being preserved 
in permanent form. The value of the 
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book is enhanced by pictures of histor- 
ical sites. Afloat and Ashore on the 
Mediterranean, by Lee Meriwether 
(Scribners), is one of those light and 
airy books of travel which the author 
has had experience in producing. The 
author always seems to be having ex- 
traordinary experiences and to enjoy 
and deserve them. He is not ashamed 
of a hard bed and poor fare, and finds 
himself rewarded for his privations by 
close contact with the great throbbing 
heart of the race. His naturally 
buoyant not to say flippant manner is 
counterbalanced by information and 
statistics gathered by the wayside from 
chance acquaintances and periodical 
literature. The result, though not 
showing ripe skill or even care, is 
easy reading. 


DEFENCE OF IDLENESS 


Dr. Charles C. Abbott, the well- 
known author of A Naturalist’s Ram- 
bles about Home, Wasteland Wan- 
derings, and similar books, makes in 
his latest volume, noticed elsewhere, 
the following plea for idleness: 

Chesterfield asks somewhere, of 
some one, “Will you improve that 
hour instead of idling itaway ?”” That 
depends. For myself, I hold it 
righteous to idle away many an hour, 
for, paradoxical as it may seem, with 
folded arms and half-closed eyes we 
may wax wiser with every hour. An 
“idle hour” is a contradiction. The 
world does not pause because your 
step becomes a shuffle; and where, 
out-of-doors, is it empty? Custom 
is a cruel taskmaster; but when his 
back is turned it is well to watcha 
chance and give ourselves over to re- 
ceptive idleness. It is the enjoyment 
of such moments in anticipation that 
makes labor tolerable. One day in 
seven is every man’s by-law, and so 
he values it at far less than its real 
worth. - A stolen week-day hour, for 
which one plans and struggles, is a 
tidbit more clearly remembered than 
a month of Sundays. I never met 
him yet who had no love for a holi- 
day. Toil is necessary, but it does 
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not charm; labor fer se is not man’s 
chiefest aim, but to complete a life- 
work as soon as possible, that the 
inactive contemplation of it may be 
indulged. So universal is a love of 


From‘ Play in Provence.” 


such idleness that it is safe to as- 
sume idleness is the aim of life. 
Every one disputes this, but it mat- 
tersnot. We all know it asa feeling 
hidden in every breast; else why 
every one wishes he was so far rich 
that he need not labor? Not neces- 
sarily to sit with folded hands and 
dream; but to be able to follow the 
whim of the moment—to do as he 
pleases—to indulge inidleness. This, 
unhappily, is the lot of few, but the 
many are not so sorely stricken as 
they imagine, and hours of happy 
idleness are lost through ignorance. 
A truce to sermonizing: let us to 
serious consideration. To be idle is 
not to be passive and semi-uncon- 
scious. Who really does the greater 
work, he who moves a mountain by 
the shovelful, or he who fathoms the 
mystery of how it came to be? Nor 
is this but referring to the difference 
between manual and mental labor. 
The latter may be far more onerous. 
The idleness I advocate is that which 
allows the world to be our teacher. 
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As I write these words the river is 
flowing by, bearing many a storm- 
riven branch and uprooted tree toward 
the ocean. Do you suppose that to 
idly drift with these, careless of where 
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the journey ended, would not be to 


your gain? Is it possible that the 
river would withhold all it knows be- 
cause you forcibly wrested nothing 
from it? Let us idle away this sum- 
mery September day, and count our 
gains in the moonlight. Who ever 
encountered the chaotic side of na- 
ture? Turn your back on the work- 
shop and stroll along a country high- 
way. Here, perhaps, you will come 
nearest to wasting your time; but 
such a disaster can be avoided. Why 
a highway is so commonplace is a 
problem to solve while lying in the 
shade. There is seldom ground so 
barren but a weed will find roothold, 
and a weed is not beyond the pale of 
a botanist’s consideration. No fence 
was ever so intensely ugly that a 
spider shunned it; and what a marvel 
is a spider’s web! Earth-worms will 
break the monotony of a smoothly 
trodden path during the night, and 
what their earth-casts mean, as they 
lie over the bare ground, set Darwin 
to thinking. What nonsense it is to 
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decry an aimless stroll, a journey 
without a goal! As if all life’s ex- 
cellence was to be purchased only by 
sweat-drops! It is a happy thought, 
that of idling away odd bits of time, 
only do so without thought of possi- 
bly better things. When I stop to eat 
a frost-nipped persimmon, a plague 
on the intruding thought that finer 
fruits grow in the tropics! To walk 
from Littleworth to Smalltown may 
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may offer. Not one, mind you, but 
has a part to play in the great world 
drama, and, the chances are, can give 
you a hint that will not need to be 
kept seven years before it proves use- 
ful. This is what I mean by idling, 
and hold it worthy of a vigorous de- 
fence. Never reach beyond arm’s 
length, for that is labor and not idle- 
ness, or chase a white blackbird from 
dawn till dark, forgetting that color 
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WALL STREET FERRY AS If WAS, 


be merely the taking of so many 
steps; but, if you reach there one 
fact the wiser, you have taken the 
first step in profitable idling. To idle 
away an hour, a day, or a week, let 
your mind drift. Do not hold back, 
whatever beckons. Be it the hum- 
blest weed, a dusty worm, or even an 
English sparrow, let it be your leader, 
if it will, and you will not be the 
worse for the company you have kept. 
It is not a question of studying any 
of these despised common things, but 
the reception of such ideas as they 


is but feather-deep, and that the mys- 
tery of a bird, and not a chance hap- 
pening, is the fact worth knowing. 
Do not count yourself a lord of crea- 
tion, either, when you enter the field, 
for you are not, and the assumption 
makes you merely an intruder. Knock 
at the door, and ask to come in, and 
you will be accorded a hearty wel- 
come. Thusit is, by humbling your- 
self, you shall be exalted. It is Sep- 
tember, and the summer yet lingers. 
Let us idly saunter beyond the town, 
gathering the best fruit that offers, 
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but not passing by unheeded that 
which is blighted. Here is a matter 
for leisurely contemplation: what 
caused the untimely destruction? 
What is blight ? Some creature hav- 
ing equal claim to fruit has been ahead 
of you merely, and you, man, lord of 
creation, get angry because beaten 
by a bug! As a spectator, and not 
a victim, I am amused, and, lolling in 
the September sunshine, have learned 
something without an effort. After 
all, fruit does not grow that you may 
be filled. The fruit is but your prey, 
and the insect has as good cause to 
hate you as have you to be enraged 
when it gets the upper hand, Might 

makes right, in spite of 
the preacher; and I do 
not blame a wasp for 
stinging me when I dis- 
turb him at hisfeast. His 
is the rosy cheek of the 
apple, mine the yellow; 
and why not keep within 
bounds? Here is not an 
idle thought, but one bred 
in idleness; it is only the 
victim of his own unrea- 
sonableness that is deaf to 
reason. We are beyond the orchard, 
and a new field, and ever an attrac- 
tive one, lies before us. What can 
be better than the wilds of an un- 
kempt meadow? Have but one care 
as you cross the threshold: avoid 
haste. Not a step can be taken that 
does not pass by more than a lifetime 
can wholly comprehend. Remember, 
it is September, and summer’s day is 
over before the month goes by. Long 
ago as June we found the firstlings of 
every flock full of interest, but what 
of the lastlings? Nature is never an 
old story. We think the glory of 
June has faded before the close of 
summer, but nature paints with fast 
colors, and the dust is in our own 
eyes. When the orchard bends with 
an over-crop, as now, who stops to 
admire the flushed cheek of a single 
apple? But in years of scarcity the 
single beauties are perched upon 
mantel-pieces as too valuable for the 
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dumpling, where they really show to 
best advantage. 


ADVENTURES ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The author of A Tramp Trip al- 
ways comes in for strange adventures, 
and in his latest volume, Afloat and 
Ashore on the Mediterranean (Scrib- 


Na 
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ners) recounts how he received a pro- 
posal of marriage in a curious way: 
Marko was a German Mark Tap- 
ley. No discomfort dampened his 
joyous nature, no rebuff abashed him. 
He made friends with the passengers 
and sailors, pried into the kitchen, 
and, though driven out at first, turned 
up again smiling and pleasant, and 
within two days was an established 
fixture there, peeling potatoes and 
washing dishes in return for food. 
One day he came to me, leading by 
the hand a Turkish woman closely 
veiled. From behind the depths of 
the veil came muffled sounds of weep- 
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ing. “Herr Amerikaner, a _ poor 
Turkish woman—lost her money— 
nothing to eat—you must help her.” 
I was surprised at this request, for 
Marko knew of my impecunious con- 
dition, but he speedily explained the 
nature of the help desired. He did 
not expect money from me, but a 
letter in English toa Russian prince, 
who, he said, was among the first- 
class passengers. Following is the 
letter written at Marko’s dictation: 


‘*To THE PRINCE OF BLANK: 

“ A Turkish woman, travelling alone 
with no friends on the Minerva, ven- 
tures to address your Highness in the 
misfortune which has overtaken her. 
Yesterday morning, while making her 
toilet, her entire supply of money— 
4£1%—fell out of her pocket and 
rolled into the sea. She has abso- 
lutely nothing left with which to buy 
food, and begs Your Highness’ aid, 
for which she will ever bless and 
thank you. 

“ HowajANi SULAH, 

“Per L. M., American Secretary 

pro tem.” 


It proved much easier to write this 


letter than to deliverit. When Marko 
went back to the first-class cabin, the 
waiter brusquely replied that steerage 
passengers had no business bothering 
their betters. Then Marko returned 
to me accompanied by the Turkish 
woman, who by this time was weep- 
ing harder than ever. The good- 
hearted Austrian said he knew that I 
could succeed—I spoke English and 
could talk first to one of the American 
passengers; so at length I, too, started 
back to interview the Russian prince. 
Marko pointed him out to me. He 
was not at all like one’s ideal prince, 
not a bit noble or grand looking; on 
the contrary, he was small, thin, sal- 
low, had lantern jaws, a white mus- 
tache waxed and twisted, thin, gray 
hair brushed forward apparently to 
hide a section of two unusually large 
ears. A jaunty steamer cap was on 
his head; a yellow canvas bag was 
thrown over his shoulders. “Is that 
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your Russian prince?” ITasked. “ Ja, 
Herr.” “And you want é to help 
Howajani?” “Ja, Herr.” “Well, I 
will ask him, but he won’t do it; 
he is too leathery and dried up to have 
any sympathy.” Such actually proved 
the case. He took the letter, read 
it; then said dryly, “Why do you 
give this to me?” “This poor wo- 
man seeks aid. She has lost 
“Yes; but whycometo me? This is 
addressed to the Prince of Blank.” 
“Are you not the prince?” “The 
d , no!” with which he turned on 
his heel and walked off. We after- 
ward learned that this supposed prince 
was, or had been, an interpreter in 
Constantinople. The deck passen- 
gers were told of Howajani Dost’s 
misfortune, and in a few minutes she 
was the recipient of enough bread, 
grapes, and cheese to last the rest of 
the voyage. The poor are usually 
ready to help their fellows in distress 
—sometimes more ready than the rich 
who can better afford it. This is be- 
cause those who have themselves suf- 
fered want have more than a specula- 
tive appreciation of what want means. 
I had opportunity to appreciate this 
fact before the voyage of the Minerva 
was ended; for between Rhodes and 
Cyprus, some fifty hours, I had no food 
whatever. This happened through 
the theft of my bread and grapes. 
Fifty hours may not be long for a 
professional faster, but it is longer 
than the non-professional cares to 
starve. I tried to allay the pangs of 
hunger by remembering that Mr. Tan- 
ner voluntarily starved forty days, 
and another gentleman went Tanner 
five days better and starved forty-five 
days. I am sorry to say the noble 
endurance of those gentlemen had no 
effect in subduing my rebellious appe- 
tite. At the end of the fast I procured 
at Cyprus some bread and grapes, 
which to a hungry man is a luxurious 
feast. Marko took the loss of our 
bread and grapes composedly. He 
had made friends with the cook, and 
there were too many odd pieces of 
bread and meat to talk of suffering 








hunger. He could not understand 
why I would not join him in hanging 
around the kitchen and eating scraps 
flung him by the cook. Often have 
-I observed children of the poor flat- 
tening their noses against the con- 
fectioners’ windows, and women in 
tags with babies looking wistfully 
into restaurant doors, but I do not 
think I appreciated their feelings as 
much then as I do since my own ex- 
perience in the hunger line. When 
the cabin waiters passed out with hot 
dishes, the aroma of the food made 
keener my already sharp appetite. 
The problem of the times is not the 
production, but the distribution, of 
wealth. The first-class passengers 
had soup, three or four kinds of meat, 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, coffee—more 
than they could eat, more than was 
good for them—whereas the deck 
passengers were half-starving. This 
is the way all over the world—too 
much on the one hand, too little on 
the other. Enough is produced; the 
problem is how to distribute it. Two 
hundred and odd deck passengers, 
when it came to the pinch, took the 
solution of this problem in their own 
hands, as will be shown later. At 
Rhodes the deck passenger-list re- 
ceived an accession in the person of 
a very pretty Greek girl on her way 
to Cyprus. Marko lost no time mak- 
ing the acquaintance of this dark-eyed 
damsel. In fact, it was not long be- 
fore he established over her a sort of 
protectorate. He cuffed two or three 
Greeks and Turks who were impu- 
dent, arranged with the cook to give 
her supper, and finally, when he 
found she had no bed, surrendered to 
her his own mattress. The result of 
these attentions was romantic. Just 
after the Minerva cast anchor at 
Limmasol the young coppersmith 
came to me, looking jollier than ever. 
“TI am going to get married, Herr 
Amerikaner, and I want you to at- 
tend the wedding.” “Married? To 
whom? When and where?” “To 
Artemis Xanthapoulu, to - morrow, 
perhaps to-day, in Limmasol.’ Ar- 
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temis Xanthapoulu was the name of 
the young Greek girl who had boarded 
the steamer at Rhodes. She had been 
visiting relations there: her home 
was in Cyprus. She and the Austrian 
Handwerksbursch had in that fifty- 
hour journey quietly made up their 
minds to get married. Limmasol, 
though now under English rule, is an 
ugly Turkish town, containing noth- 
ing worth seeing; so I readily agreed 
to go on to Xanthapoulu’s house as 





sailed copyright, 1892, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
soon as my long fast was broken. It 
was a hot and fatiguing walk to the 
peasant’s home, a mile or more from 
town, in the centre of an arid, sun- 
baked plain; but Artemis and Marko 
noticed neither the sun nor the heat. 
They walked along hand in hand, 
laughing and chatting, happy as two 
children. I brought up the rear in 
company with the Turkish porter 
who carried the young girl’s bundle 
of clothing. Lord Bacon recom- 
mended people never to marry; Aris- 
totle advised careful consideration 
and delay until forty years old. Aris- 
totle and Bacon would be astonished 
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at the recklessness with which their 
advice is disregarded in Cyprus. 


Artemis’ arrival was expected, and 
long before we reached the adobe hut 





we saw several women and half a 
dozen children advancing to meet us. 
After greeting Artemis they gave 
Marko and me inquiring glances. 
“This is Marko,” said Artemis sim- 
ply. “And this,” pointing to me, 
“is Marko’s friend.” She spoke in 
Greek, which Marko translated for 
me into German. There was some 
rapid conversation between Artemis 
and her mother and sisters, and by 
the time we reached the hut we were 
not only friends, we were members 
of the family. Marko kissed Mrs. 
Xanthapoulu, called her “ mother,” 
dandled the babies, and made him- 
self as much at home as though he 
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were a son-in-law of ten years’ stand- 
ing. The news of the intended mar- 
riage created quite a flutter: One of 
the children was sent for the father, 
then at work in the fields, and 
for the neighbors and relations. 
In the mean time we were plied 
with preserves and questions. 
Preserves are always offered vis- 
itors in Cyprus houses, and I pre- 
sume questions are also in order 
when a stranger suddenly drops 
in with the announcement of his 
intention to marry the house- 
holder’s daughter. I disposed of 
the preserves (they were sweet 
and good), but I could not answer 
the questions. They were liter- 
ally all Greek tome. My obser- 
vation of the house—a low, two- 
roomed adobe affair, filled with 
rude furniture and odds and ends, 
no attempt at neatness or orna- 
mentation—was interrupted by a 
sudden and startling proposition. 
Marko, who had been rattling 
away in Greek with one of the 
prettiest of the several girls 
around us,turned and said in Ger- 
man: “Eleni says she will marry 
you. She is the sister of Ar- 
temis’s mother. Why not take 
her and stay here?”” There were 
many imperative reasons why this 
generous offer could not be ac- 
cepted; but the suddenness of the 
proposition so took me aback I 
was unable to give one of them. 
Apparently, getting married on ten 
minutes’ notice was to Marko neither 
unusual nor unreasonable. He began 
to make arguments—I could open a 
photograph studio in Limmasol (the 
kodak had created the impression that 
I was a photographer), he would help 
me in the work and in interpreting 
the languages; moreover, Eleni Skufa 
was pretty and attractive. There was 
no doubt about this—she had regular 
features, soft, dark eyes, and a wealth 
of black hair, which fell below her 
waist. Notwithstanding all these in- 
ducements I felt obliged to decline 
the honor. Mr. Xanthapoulu arrived, 
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and was introduced to his prospective 
son-in-law. Then the matter was 
talked over. Artemis’s dowry, a few 
cheap dresses and other articles of 
clothing, was taken from a bag hang- 
ing from a nail in the wall, and spread 
out on the table for inspection. It 
was a pitifully small trousseau, but the 
warm-hearted mechanic was highly 
pleased. Rings were exchanged, a 
priest sent for, and the matter finally 
settled. Then we all sat down to 
the wedding banquet of preserves, 
radishes, bread, and sausages. The 
whole family accompanied me back 
to the steamer, where Marko gathered 
together his few belongings, and bade 
his fellow-travellers good-by before 
returning ashore with his bride. 


POETRY 


A book of the season upon which 
more than ordinary love and care 
have been lavished is Dorothy Q, to- 
gether with A Ballad of the Boston 
Tea-Party and Grandmother’s Story 
of Bunker Hill Battle, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, with illustrations by 
Howard Pyle (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). The spirit of these delightful 
poems is capitally reflected in the 
illustrations, which manifest careful 
study of the period and have caught 
something of the quaint loveliness of 
the autocrat’s handiwork. A melan- 
choly interest attaches to the appear- 
ance at this time of The Death of 
(Enone, Akbar’s Dream, and other 
poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
(Macmillan). In the slender volume 
is the exquisite poem, The Silent 
Voices, said to be the last writ- 
ten words of the poet laureate. 
Riflemen Form and The Death 
of the Duke of Clarence are 
among the pieces gathered into 
this final volume. A number of 
popular songs, old-time favorites, 
have been issued separately as 
gift-books with numerous illustrations 
under the general title of Favorite 
Folk Ballads (Charles E. Brown & 
Co.). Among them are Sally in Our 
Alley, Shandon Bells, Black-eyed 
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Susan, Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
Watch on the Rhine, Old Folks at 
Home, Old Uncle Ned, Darling Nel- 
lie Gray, and I wish I was in Dixie’s 
Land. Joseph Lauber, George Bren- 
neman, and F. M. Gregory have 
furnished the drawings, which are re- 
produced by modern processes. A 
special edition of The Fallow Field, 
by Julia C. R. Dorr (Lee and Shep- 
ard), has numerous full-page illustra- 
tions reproduced in half-tones from 
charcoal sketches by Zulma de Lacy 
Steele. A popular edition of The Holy 
Grail, by Alfred Lord ‘Tennyson 
(Lothrop), is published with drawings 
by W. L. Taylor. Among new vol- 
umes of verse, from most of which 
characteristic selections are pre- 
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sented on other pages, we note Songs 
about Life, Love, and Death, by Anne 
Reeve Aldrich (Scribners); Little 
Folk Lyrics, by Frank Dempster Sher- 
man (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); At 
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the Beautiful Gate and other Songs 
of Faith, by Lucy Larcom (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) ; Poems by Julia C. R. 
Dorr, complete edition (Scribners) ; 
Poems of Gun and Rod, by Ernest 
McGaffey, illustrated by Herbert E. 
Butler (Scribners) ; Rhymes and Bal- 
lads for Girls and Boys by Susan 
Coolidge with illustrations by Harriet 
Roosevelt Richards, E. H. Garrett, 
and others (Roberts); Mexican and 
South American poems, translated by 
Ernest S. Green and Miss H. von 
Lowenfels (San Diego, Cal.) ; An Err- 
ing Woman’s Love, by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox (Lovell); Black Beetles in 
Amber, by Ambrose Bierce (Western 
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Pub. Co.), and The Cool of the Day 
and other poems, by George S. Dwight 
(Allen). Compilations and miscella- 
neous collections include Selected 
Poems of Robert Burns (Crowell), 
with biographical sketch and notes 
by Nathan Haskell Dole,in the Handy 
Volume Classics; Shakespeare’s Twi- 
lights, compiled by S. F. Price, with 
illustrations by W. P. Chaloner and 
H. P. Barnes (Lothrop); Prayers 
from the Poets (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.); In Cupid’s Name, compiled by 
Frank Chaffee (Allen), and Joe 
Kerr’s Jests, Jingles, and Jottings 
(George M. Allen & Co.). 


A BALLAD OF THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Old Favorites 


No! never such a draught was poured 


Since Hebe served with nectar 

The bright Olympians and their Lord, 
Her over-kind protector,— 

Since Father Noah squeezed the grape 
And took to such behaving 

As would have shamed our grandsire ape 


Before the days of shaving,— 
No! ne’er was mingled such a draught 
In palace, hall, or arbor, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That night in Boston Harbor! 
It kept King George so long awake, 
His brain at last got addled, 
It made the nerves of Britain shake, 
With seven score millions saddled; 
Before that bitter cup was drained, 
Amid the roar of cannon, 
The Western war-clouds crimson stained 
The Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon; 
Full many a six-foot grenadier 
The flattened grass had measured, 
And many a mother many a year 
Her tearful memories treasured ; 
Fast spread the tempest’s darkening pall, 
The mighty realms were troubled, 
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The storm broke loose, but first of all 
The Boston teapot bubbled! 


An evening party,—only that, 
No formal invitation, 
No gold-laced coat, no stiff cravat, 
No feast in contemplation, 
No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 
No flowers, no songs, no dancing,-— 
A tribe of red men, axe in hand,— 
Behold the guests advancing! 
How fast the stragglers join the throng, 
From stall and workshop gathered! 
The lively barber skips along, 
And leaves a chin half-lathered; 
The smith has flung his hammer down, — 
The horseshoe still is glowing; 
The truant tapster at the Crown 
Has left a beer-cask flowing; 
The cooper’s boys have dropped the adze, 
And trot behind their master; 
Up run the tarry ship-yard lads, — 
The crowd is hurrying faster,— 
Out from the Millpond’s purlieus gush 
The stream of white-faced millers, 
And down their slippery alleys rush 
The lusty young Fort-Hillers; 
The ropewalk lends its ’prentice crew,— 
The Tories seize the omen: 
“ Ay, boys, you’ll soon have work to do 
For England’s rebel foemen, 
‘King Hancock,’ Adams, and their gang, 
That fire the mob with treason, — 
When these we shoot and those we hang, 


The town will come to reason.” 

On—on to where the tea-ships ride! 
And now their ranks are forming,— 

A rush, and up the Dartmouth’s side 
The Mohawk band is swarming! 

See the fierce natives! What a glimpse 
Of paint and fur and feather, 

As all at once the full-grown imps 
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Light on the deck together! 

A scarf the pigtail’s secret keeps, 
A blanket hides the breeches, — 

And out the curséd cargo leaps, 
And overboard it pitches! 

O woman, at the evening board 


So gracious, sweet, and purring, 


So happy while the tea is poured, 

So blest while spoons are stirring, 
What martyr can compare with thee, 
The mother, wife, or daughter, 
That night, instead of best Bohea, 

Condemned to milk and water! 


Ah, little dreams the quiet dame 
Who plies with rock and spindle 
The patient flax, how great a flame 
Yon little spark shall kindle! 
The lurid morning shall reveal 
A fire no king can smother, 
Where British flint and Boston steel 
Have flashed against each other! 
Old charters shrivel in its track, 
His Worship’s bench has crumbled, 
It climbs and clasps the union-jack, 
Its blazoned pomp is humbled, 
The flags go down on land and sea 
Like corn before the reapers; 
So burned the fire that brewed the tea 
That Boston served her keepers! 


The waves that wrought a century’s wreck 
Have rolled o’er Whig and Tory; 

The Mohawks on the Dartmouth’s deck 
Still live in song and story; 

The waters in the rebel bay 
Have kept the tea-leaf savor; 

Our old North-Enders in their spray 
Still taste a Hyson flavor; 

And Freedom’s teacup still o’erflows 
With ever fresh libations, 

To cheat of slumber all her foes 
And cheer the wakening nations! 
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“MARK” 
Ernest McGaffey Poems of Gun and Rod 
The heavy mists have crept away, 
Heavily swims the sun, 
And dim in mystic cloudlands gray, 
The stars fade one by one; 
Out of the dusk enveloping 
Come marsh and sky and tree, 
Where erst has rested night’s dark ring 
Over the Kankakee. 


“Mark right!” Afar and faint outlined 
A flock of mallards fly. 
We crouch within the reedy blind 
Instantly at the cry. 
“Mark left!” We peer through wild-rice blades 
And distant shadows see, 
A wedge-shaped phalanx from the shades 
Of far-off Kankakee. 


-““Mark overhead !”” A canvasback! 

“Mark! Mark!” A bunch of teal! 

And swiftly on each flying track 
Follows the shot-gun’s peal; 

Thus rings that call, till twilight’s tide 
Rolls in like some gray sea, 

And whippoorwills complain beside 
The lonely Kankakee. 


THE PLANET MARS 
Helen Thorneycroft Fowler The Speaker 


There are people living in Mars, they say, 

Enjoying the lease of a longer year, 
And a starrier night and a sunnier day, 

And steadier climates than we have here. 
Are their winters blighted by want and woe— 

Their summers by pestilence, plague, and thunder ? 
Do they suffer there as we do below, 

I wonder ? 


Do they plant and water their rosy fields, 
And struggle with sorrow, and fight with fears, 
While the thorns and thistles their red earth yields 
Are choking the seed that they sowed in tears? 
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Do they trust in idols of stone and wood, 
And trample the meek and the lowly under ? 
Do they love the evil and leave the good, 
I wonder ? 


Or a happier world may it be than this, 
Where sin has not entered, nor death by sin— 
Which is blushing still from Creation’s kiss, 
Whilst never a serpent has slidden in? 
And if we may wander amongst the stars 
When body and spirit are riven asunder, 
May we live life over again in Mars, 
I wonder ? 


Shall we find what here we have sought in vain— 
Fulfilling ideals where once we failed ? 

With the crooked made straight and the rough made plain, 
Will difficult mountains at last be scaled ?° 

Shall we cleanse our ways and redeem our worth— 
Repair the old wastes and retrieve each blunder ? 

Shall we meet in Mars all we missed on Earth, 


I wonder ? 
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FAULTS OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
John A. Roebling......... American Journal of Politics 


Investigating the working of the 
electoral college and its possible re- 
sults, the distinguished engineer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge points out the 
great inequalities of the present sys- 
tem. Thus in 1888 New York cast 
1,320,109 votes, entitled. to 36 elec- 
toral votes, or one electoral vote to 
every 36,670 voters. The State of 
Nevada cast 12,596 votes at the same 
election, entitled to 3 electoral votes, 
or one electoral vote to every 4,199 
voters. In other words, the vote of 
a citizen of Nevada has over eight 
times the weight, in the electoral col- 
lege, of the vote of a citizen of New 
York. Again, twenty thousand dem- 
ocratic voters more or less in Penn- 
sylvania make no difference, but let 
these cross the boundary and settle 
in New York and they decide the 
presidency. In the last five presi- 
dential elections New York and In- 
diana received thirteen out of the 
twenty nominations for the presidency 
and vice-presidency, which shows the 
advantage to candidates of a resi- 
dence in a doubtful State. The writer 
shows by an extreme case the dis 
crepancy between an electoral and a 
popular majority, and makes a plea 
for an obvious remedy. “There is 
no necessary connection between the 
will of the majority of the people 
and the actual choice in the electoral 
college. The people vote and the 
electoral college elects. If the people 
do not happen to vote the same way 
as the electoral college, so much the 
worse for the people. It is easy to 
see why this is so. The electors are 
chosen by general ticket, that is, the 
party having a majority in the State 
is entitled to all the electoral votes 
from that State, whether that majority 
be a mere trifle or a ‘tidal wave.’ It 














may thus happen that one candidate 
carries enough States by narrow ma- 
jorities to give him a majority in the 
electoral college, while his opponent 
carries the remaining States by very 
large majorities. The discrepancy 
between the electoral and popular 
majorities then becomes very great 
indeed. It may be of interest to in- 
quire, in this connection, how small 
a minority may legally elect a presi- 
dent under the existing system. It 
is only necessary for the candidate of 
the minority to have one vote over 
one-half of the popular vote, in 
enough States to give him a majority 
in the electoral college. He need 
not have a single vote in the remain- 
ing States. The result in such a case 
would be as follows: 


For Minority For Majority 
PopuLaR VOTE. Candidate. Candidate. 
One vote over one-half for 
minority candidate in 
Nevada, Rhode Island, 
Florida, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, California, New 
Jersey, Idaho, N. Da- 
kota, S. Dakota, Missis- 
sippi, W. Virginia, Min- 
nesota, Virginia, Wyom- 
ing, Washington, S. Car- 
olina, Maine, Alabama, 
8-14 Michigan, Kansas, 
Delaware, Oregon, N. 
Hampshire, Georgia, 
Nebraska, N. Carolina, 
Montana, Vermont, Col- 
orado,Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Tennessee......... 
No votes for minority can- 
didate in 
6-14 Michigan, Kentucky, 
Texas, Missouri, [Illinois, 
Penn’a, Mass., Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
New VOrR... ..ccvcccecce 


2,322,805 2,322,754 


6,977,054 





Total...ccccccsocsesece 2,322,805 9,299,808 
Popular majority against 
minority candidate...... 

ELectoraLt VOTE. 223 
Electoral majority for min- 


ority candidate.......... 2 


6,977,003 
221 


The minority candidate is legally 
elected in spite of a popular majority 
of 6,977,003 for his opponent. This 
is, of course, the extreme hypothetical 
case, but it shows one thing clearly: 
in the United States there is abso- 
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lutely no legal guarantee that the 
will of the people shall prevail in the 
choice of the President. ‘The remedy 
is obvious: elect the President by di- 
rect vote of the people. This is no 
elaborate, untried, visionary scheme, 
but is merely the plain common-sense 
method by which State governors, 
representatives in Congress, mayors 
of cities, and nearly all the elective 
officers in the country are already 
elected. The direct method is the 
only method that makes all citizens’ 
votes equal.” Of the advantages of 
the proposed change the writer says: 
“When through the direct method of 
voting all the States become of equal 
importance, there will be a wider field 
from which to select candidates. The 
present distinguished candidates are 
men who would certainly be nomi- 
nated under any system, but will it 
always be the case in the future that 
the wisest and the best reside in New 
York or Indiana? At the present 
time it is possible, though difficult, 
for a Republican from a safe Repub- 
lican State to obtain the nomination; 
it is possible, though still more diffi- 
cult, for a Democrat from a safe 
southern State to obtain the nomina- 
tion; but it may be said to be practi- 
cally impossible for a Republican from 
Texas or a Democrat from Vermont 
to receive the nomination from their 
respective parties, be their fitness and 
abilities what they may. Under the 
direct method the wisest and the best 
man would be chosen irrespective of 
his place of residence. Though a 
presidential elector is at present noth- 
ing but a figurehead elected for the 
sole purpose of voting for a President 
and Vice-President, yet it has been 
found that if the people object to an 
elector on personal grounds they will 
not vote for him, though they may 
wish the presidential candidate whom 
the elector represents elected. Thus, 
in 1880, the people of California, 
though giving Hancock a plurality, 
refused to vote for one Hancock 
elector on personal grounds, and thus 
General Hanceck was made to suffer 
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for reasons which had no connection 
with the presidency. There is al- 
ways the possibility, remote though 
it be, that an elector may, from hon- 
est conviction or from corrupt mo- 
tives, change his views and not vote 
for the candidate he was elected to 
vote for. This may seem highly im- 
probable, but it actually occurred in 
1824, when the defection of three 
New York electors cost Mr, Clay the 
Presidency. If a voter votes directly 
for the candidate of his party this 
danger disappears.”” The conclusion 
is thus forcibly stated: “Our present 
unrepublican system has on the whole 
worked better than might at first sight 
have been expected of it. This for 
two reasosn: first, because the dom- 
inant parties have been very evenly 
balanced in this country as a whole; 
secondly, there has been in recent 
years no issue that touched the peo- 
ple very closely. How long will these 
conditions last? Already we can 
notice symptoms of an impending 
change in the political situation. The 
third party stands for ideas and pur- 
poses which will some day divide the 
country on very different lines from 
the present ones. The issues will 
then be far more vital and more bit- 
terly contested than at present. While 
we have yet time let us make our 
government truly republican in all its 
branches, in fact as well as in name. 
At some future day, when we have a 
government of a minority, by a minor- 
ity, and fora minority, holding power 
through a legalized gerrymander and 
bitterly opposed by the great majority 
of the people, it may be too late to save 
our country from another civil war.” 


THE CURE OF NERVOUSNESS 
NE s:s.winas cnvewvswaen Popular Science Monthly 


Having traced the growth of ner- 
vous troubles from the rush and hurry 
of modern life, the use of stimulants, 
excessive indulgence in tobacco and 
similar causes, Dr. Bilsinger, whose 
article has been translated from 
Ueber Land und Meer, proceeds 
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to the discussion of their cure: 
I sincerely advise nervous patients 
to avoid, as much as possible, all 
drug remedies. Especially would 
I warn them against habitual use of 
benumbing narcotics, however seduc- 
tively they may operate at first. In 
my opinion, all these means ulti- 
mately do more harm than good. Of 
immensely greater value than drugs 
to nervous patients are the natural 
factors of healing—air, light, water, 
quiet, exercise, etc. The first thing 
required is, of course, to remove the 
fundamental causes of the disease. 
As much rest as possible should be 
given from without as well as from 
within; a true religious condition, 
which a sure faith gives, is therefore 
of inestimable value to patients. It 
is self-evident that they must try to 
be, as much as possible, in the open 
air, and mountain air is particularly 
advantageoustothem. Extravagant 
as they may venture to be in the en- 
joyment of fresh air, they should be 
more careful against excessive appli- 
cations of water. They should al- 
ways remember that man is not a 
water animal but an air animal. If 
in anything, a close adaption of the 
treatment by the physician to the in- 
dividual is particularly necessary in 
respect to the treatment of nervous 
patients with water. By the abuse 
of water in nervous diseases that 
most sovereign of all remedies has, 
after a short period of popularity, 
come into discredit. It is certain 
that a too indiscriminate applica- 
tion of water is a double poison to 
nervous patients. It is, on the other 
side, incontestable that water appli- 
cations in the right measure, and in 
a manner adapted to the character of 


the affection, are excellent. Equally 
advantageous for them are going 


barefooted when properly prescribed, 
and the air-bath. In connection with 
the water and air cures certain respi- 
ratory and muscular exercises are 
advantages, and may, in certain ad- 
vanced stages of the disease, be ap- 
plied passively by massage and similar 
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operations. Among other things gar- 
dening and other occupations in the 
open air are of great benefit. Un- 
happily, in the large cities, where the 
majority of the patients live, there 
are only a few so fortunately situated 
as to be able to enjoy such employ- 
ment to any considerable extent. 
Those who are able to go clear into 
the country, and work in the fields 
and woods in the sweat of their brows, 
will perhaps, if they are prudent and 
other conditions are favorable, effect 
a happy cure of their nervous disor- 
ders. Those who have no garden to 
till will have to depend on gymnas- 
tics as a substitute. Among the sim- 
plest and most convenient exercises 
of this class are those with an instru- 
ment called the arm and _ chest 
strengthener, of a German manufac- 
turer. The apparatus is handy,cheap, 
durable, and adapted to a variety of 
exercises. Further, the resistance of 
the weights can be easily measured 
and regulated for each patient, while 
the operation is in other respects the 
same. With this little apparatus we 
can safely produce expansion of the 
chest, regulation of the activity of 
the heart, and strengthening of the 
muscles. With it the metabolism 
and blood formation are materially 
assisted in a natural way. The little 
home apparatus is therefore not only 
of great advantage to nervous pa- 
tients, but it can also be used profit- 
ably as a prophylaxis against tuber- 
culosis; it fortifies the chest and 
strengthens the whole constitution. 
Care should be taken to perform the 
exercise in a well-aired room, and 
not to carry it to excess. A suitable 
diet, specially adapted to each case, 
is of great importance in all nervous 
disease. ‘The best general diet is 
usually one that is a little stimulating 
and blood-forming, with frequent 
changes. ‘The usual courses of meat 
and wine should be considerably di- 
minished, else the nerves will not be 
able to get the rest they need. Be- 
sides albuminous food, the neces- 
sary quantity of nutritious salts should 
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be provided in supplies of fruit, green 
vegetables, and suitable milk and 
grain dishes. Very much to be rec- 
ommended in nervous disorders are 
a well-prepared dish of oatmeal, a 
strong soup, or other dish of the kind. 
Such light food will not indeed be 
relished by many because of its being 
too contrary to their former habits. 
In such cases some savory addition 
to the cereal food may be a desirable 
expedient. 


PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION 


Mor. Bernard O’Reilly.......... North American Review 


Let me tell you what all true 
Americans think on this most impor- 
tant matter of education, and on what 
practical principles they would have 
this vexed question settled. With 
them—no matter what the federal 
Constitution may say or not say—Re- 
ligion is the corner-stone, as well as 
the crown and pinnacle, of our social 
edifice. Nothing is more abhorrent 
to our natural reverence for religion 
than families in our Christian com- 
munity devoid of all religious belief 
and practice. We can never cease to 
believe that one of the most essential 
duties of the State or civil govern- 
ment is to protect the family in its 
divine labor of rearing its children 
and forming them to all the duties 
and virtues of perfect manhood and 
womanhood. Perfect they cannot be 
without religious training. The school 
only carries on the work begun at the 
family hearth. The teachers derive 
their authority from the parents, 
whose place they hold and whose 
work they do. It is the duty of the 
State to encourage and assist this 
labor of educating, respecting and 
protecting, while so doing, the divinely 
given and indefeasible rights of the 
parent. Yes—the part of the State 
is to encourage and to foster. This 
will strike the ripest scholar and mogt 
experienced statesman as being the 
attitude of the government, especially 
in a country and under institutions 
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like our own. Starting, then, on the 
assumption that religious instruction, 
and all the living light and warmth 
which religion can impart to the work 
of the teacher, should not be sepa- 
rated in the school from the imparting 
of secular knowledge and professional 
training, I come to this necessary 
conclusion: Since, in a community 
divided into numerous denominations, 
denominational schools are a practi- 
cal necessity, let the State bestow 
with impartial justice the moneys of 
the school fund derived from taxa- 
tion, on the schools which do their 
work thoroughly; and let every 
school receive such further encour- 
agement as the State shall judge fit 
in proportion to the way the work of 
instruction is performed. This is the 
principle on which the honors and 
pecuniary rewards of the board of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland 
are distributed. No question is asked 
about the religious teaching given in 
the school, or about the denomination 
to which teacher and pupil belong. 
The work done by both, as evidenced 
in the result of the written and oral 
examinations submitted to the board, 
is what is passed upon by both exam- 
iners and commissioners. It is the 
excellence and thoroughness of the 
work done in the school which is pro- 
claimed to the world every year and 
rewarded by the prizes bestowed on 
the pupils and the money remunera- 
tion awarded to the teacher. These 
awards are strictly in proportion to 
the results achieved; that is, the pub- 
lic moneys and the public honors are 
given to those who do the best work, 
and in proportion to its degree of ex- 
cellence. This is a golden rule, one 
which approves itself to our idea of 
justice, and to the practical good sense 
of a great community, free, industrial, 
and progressive. Sooner or later we 
shall have to come to it in the matter 
of public education. We shall be 
compelled by the very force of cir- 
cumstances to allow both Protestants 
and Catholics to have schools of their 
own, and to give them for the erec- 
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tion and maintenance of the same a 
just share of the school fund for which 
they have been taxed. 


QUARANTINE NECESSITIES 
Health Officer W. T. Jenkins ...North American Review 


The needs of the quarantine of the 
port of New York, in order to meet 
any future inroad of disease threaten- 
ing the whole country, are not very 
many. ‘There should be an island 
constructed between Hoffman and 
Swinburne Islands having an area of 
tenacres. This would not cost much 
beyond the spiling and the rip-rap. 
The water is shoal, and all ships 
coming here in ballast could be re- 
quired to dump there. On this island, 
when made, a pavilion large enough 
to hold 1,000 people should be built, 
together with disinfecting apparatus, 
and the various outhouses. I can 
now accommodate 500 or 600 people 
in the hospitals on Swinburne Island, 
and 1,000 on Hoffman Island if it be 
necessary. This new island—lI should 
call it Flower Island, if I could, in 
memory of Governor Flower’s speech 
on politics and health—would give all 
the necessary space. There should 
be purchased by the State one fast 
tug for the health officer to make his 
rounds in, one boarding tug for the 
use of the assistants, one large trans- 
fer boat to move immigrants in, and 
one hospital boat for the sick and 
suspects. These should be kept in 
quarantine all the time, and should 
be for quarantine purposes only. I 
should not object to lending the 
hospital boat, when not needed, to 
such associations as St. John’s Guild 
in the summer time, providing, of 
course, they paid the expenses. But 
when needed, these boats should 
be ready for quarantine service, for 
it is impossible to arrange a hos- 
pital boat in a week. If we should 
have another outbreak of the cho- 
lera in Europe next spring—as is 
very probable—these boats may be 
badly needed. There should be an 
emergency fund of at least $50,000 
deposited in some bank apart from 
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the regular funds of quarantine. 
This money should not be touched, 
even when, under the present scale 
of fees, the quarantine expendi- 
tures run ahead of the receipts. It 
should be subject to the check of 
the health officer, indorsed by the 
governor, but only when one or more 
ships having cases of contagious dis- 
ease on board should arrive in this 
port. In case the new island should 
be made, it would be well, if possi- 
ble, to dredge a channel for an ocean 
steamship to a wharf to be constructed 
on it. This would do away with the 
necessity of a transfer boat. While 
I would like to see this done, it is not 
in my opinion absolutely necessary. 
The other things suggested are nec- 
essary, and as to the money, the need 
of that is imperative. Disease will 
not, unfortunately, regulate its ap- 
pearance by the sessions of the Legis- 
lature. The present fees charged 
are, in cases where ships having con- 
tagious disease on board arrive in 
this port, little else than ridiculous. 
For example, the fee for disinfect- 
ing a ship is five dollars, and with 
the largest ocean steamships but 
two fees can be charged. In other 
words, the steamship pays the quar- 
antine service $10, and the very 
lowest cost of disinfecting the steam- 
ship properly is about $150. When 
the fees were much larger than at 
present the annual appropriation made 
by the Legislature was $200,000. 
The appropriation last year was $20,- 
ooo. In 1890 my predecessor, Dr. 
Smith, who managed the quaran- 
tine service with the greatest econ- 
omy, found himself $1,200 behind 
when the yearly accounts were made 
up. The necessity for money during 
such a time as that which I have re- 
cently passed through is perfectly ob- 
vious. Ordinarily, two physicians, 
in addition to the health officer, are 
sufficient for the service. Were 
Flower Island built, and _ should 
cholera or any other contagious dis- 
ease come to this port, it would be 
necessary to increase this number to 
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at least ten. During the last two 
months I have had eleven physicians. 
In addition to the ten physicians there 
should be ten disinfectors, the cap- 
tains, engineers, and crews of the hos- 
pital and transfer boats, nurses, cooks, 
engineers in charge of the steam ap- 
paratus on the islands, laborers, etc., 
etc. Now while all these can be got, 
and while the companies furnish a 
certain number of men, money is 
needed for them and for the supplies. 
It must be remembered that, New 
York being the principal port of entry 
in the United States, it is through 
this gate that contagious disease en- 
ters. It is the duty of the State, 
with this terrible responsibility on it, 
to see that nothing is left undone that 
will make the guard sure and certain. 
I am assured that this duty need only 
be pointed out, and the necessities 
of quarantine explained, to have all 
that is necessary done, 


SETTING UP A STABLE 

eR Ctcteiciscs can. Kpeenneeeson Lippincott's 

It may be interesting to give, ina 
rough way, the original cost and 
yearly maintenance of a “smart” and 
well-conducted equine establishment. 
It need hardly be said that this varies 
so much with the locality in which 
the stable is kept, as, for instance, 
rent and wages in New York, Balti- 
more, or Philadelphia, that even if 
the subject were not complicated by 
questions of the economy or extrava- 
gance of the individual, only an ap- 
proximate average could be attained. 
One man may possess a_ turnout 
worthy of the blue ribbon costing him 
less than his neighbor’s which, to the 
connoisseur, is ludicrous. But this is 
nevertheless true of every kind of 
pecuniary expenditure. Taste and 
judgment are not required less in 
keeping horses than in keeping house 
or in buying books and pictures. I 
have often wondered why the vast 
number of people who are indifferent 
about the correctness and style of 
their horses and carriages bother to 
keep them at all: they could hire for 
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locomotive purposes almost equally 
good ones from many livery-stables. 
Not only should the man who owns 
horses have a monetary competence 
sufficient to preclude his being worried 
by trifling extras, such as a horse 
going incurably lame, but he should 
take pride enough in them to see that 
they are turned out not only clean, 
but in traps and harness, by compe- 
tent servants, in accordance with cer- 
tain fixed rules. For one about to 
start a modest, general-utility stable 
of four horses, for all-around work, 
city and country, buying everything 
new at first-class places, the follow- 
ing estimate, with large variation, is 
submitted: 

Four horses having style and quality, 

two of which might serve as Park 





hacks, or ‘‘ double usage”’......... $2,000 
A brougham, not C spring........... 1,350 
A phaeton, mail, or Stanhope........ 1,100 
WN oa hos ccc weeneeie! cbse se 650 
A Vien, OF RTO” ook cicsecss 1,150 
An exercising break... 02 00.sess0 500 
Two sets of double and two sets of 
single harness, three saddles and 
bridles, liveries and whips.......... 1,850 
Horse-clothing, rugs, and stable re- 
SERS ha oss sue enese 300 
Approximate total original cost... $8,go0o 


Those who have judgment and time 
to “ pick up” horses may get their lot 
together at lower figures than I have 
given, but the other items can be mini- 
mized only by getting inferior things. 
The cost of maintaining this estab- 
lishment, with two men, would aggre- 
gate very little less than four thou- 
sand dollars a year, of which amount 
rent of stable in town, but not in the 
country, wages, and feed and straw, 
of course, constitute the chief items. 


EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE 
Fo: Wis FUR ..5... codesesccsseuewne Westminster Review 


Assuming Latin and Greek to be 
expunged altogether from the list of 
school subjects, let us see how the 
life of a boy from ten to seventeen 
might be passed at a public school. 
History would occupy the first place. 
At first the pupil would be made to 
grasp merely the outlines of the sub- 
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ject. As his mind developed, the 
social, moral, and religious conditions 
of each race and typical period would 
be explained and illustrated by its 
translated literature; and lastly, into 
the vast mosaic of the past would be 
fitted biographies of the great epoch- 
markers among mankind. Thus mem- 
ory and a healthy curiosity would be 
developed, and the pure ardor of 
youth for all that is noble and of 
good report would be nourished, and 
the passionate love of enterprise and 
emulation, now little seen but in the 
playing-fields, would be developed in 
the class-room and the study. Mathe- 
matics, especially geometry, would 
be called in to develop the reasoning 
faculty, and algebra would assist in 
forming a technical memory, while 
the observant powers would be de- 
veloped and trained by the natural 
sciences, as the great plan of nature 
was unfolded before the expanding 
mind of the pupil. Geography would 
not stand alone, but would naturally 
fall into its place under history and 
natural science, forming a part of 
political and natural history respec- 
tively. During the latter part of the 
curriculum attention might be drawn 
to the principles underlying law and 
government. It will be noticed that 
nothing has been said of modern lan- 
guages, because—with a mind _ in- 
formed as to what is in the world, and 
trained to know how and where to 
look for information, as a practised 
student knows how to put his hand on 
the desired reference, however large 
may be his library—six months’ resi- 
dence in any country should amply 
suffice to master its language for 
practical purposes, for that mind- 
training must indeed be poor which 
does not enable the student of seven- 
teen to acquire thrice as quickly as 
the baby of three. So much for the 
pupil. But such a course of training 
would act beneficially too on the 
masters and the methods of teaching 
in a school. The teacher would be 
relieved from the most arduous and 
irksome of his present duties, and 
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would require a greater grasp of 
knowledge even in teaching the lower 
forms, while in the higher classes op- 
portunities would constantly arise for 
enlightened and brilliant criticism on 
men and principles, since each teacher 
would have to combine many views 
or parts of the one great whole to 
make his pupils thoroughly follow 
him; lessons of somewhat longer 
duration but fewer in number would 
be necessary, and the average num- 
ber of pupils in each form should be 
reduced. But good as we believe 
such a scheme of education would 
prove to be, it is useless to hope for 
it while the present system of exam- 
ination is in force. At present a 
young man, admirably adapted to do 
the work and acquire the technical 
knowledge necessary in his chosen 
profession, is often excluded from it 
because he cannot learn something 
else entirely foreign to it. I would 
suggest that there should be one 
qualifying examination which any 
one below the age of nineteen should 
be permitted to attempt. Those who 
passed should then be at liberty to 
enter themselves as students at the 
universities, or of law, medicine, or 
the Church, or as candidates for the 
public services, and that by two sub- 
sequent competitive examinations of 
a purely technical character, the 
fittest men should be selected. Could 
this be done, I believe the public 
would be benefited by having the best 
men in the various services or profes- 
sions. The profession of teaching 
would attract for its own sake, and 
not as a mere stepping-stone, men of 
wider learning and greater power, 
and the intelligence and energy of 
youth would be increased. 


INTELLIGENCE IN ROAD-BUILDING 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler.......... Atlantic Monthly 

Perhaps the first question which the 
road-master has to consider is that 
concerning the width of the way he 
is to build. In this country, as well 
as in most of the states of Europe, 
the tendency is to make the road-bed 
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a good deal wider than sound prac- 
tice dictates. A part of the badness 
of our American roads is generally 
due to the fact that the trackway is 
far too wide to be effectively main- 
tained. In this, as in many other of 
the grosser arts, we may well take 
a lesson from the ancient Romans, 
perhaps the earliest skilful road- 
makers in the world. They invari- 
ably built their road-beds with no 
more width than was sufficient to 
permit two wagons conveniently to 
pass each other. In general, the 
paved portion of their ways, even 
those which were most frequented, 
did not exceed fourteen feet in width. 
They were, indeed, much narrower 
than those which are commonly found 
in our country districts. Our Ameri- 
can ideas of largeness demand a road- 
bed from eighteen to twenty feet in 
width, bordered on either side by a 
waste of land forming a useless kind 
of common, and having an aggregate 
width of from twenty to eighty feet. 
This selvage of untilled territory, 


which is often worse than worthless, 
because it becomes a nest and nurs- 
ery of weeds, is frequently maintained 


beside our best constructed ways. 
The demand for this waste room be- 
side the highway is due to tradition 
founded in a time before any effort 
had been made to provide any artifi- 
cial support in the way of a road-bed. 
In those olden days it was very con- 
venient, and indeed often necessary, 
to turn aside from the ruts which had 
been cut axle-deep in the unprotected 
earth, to seek an untrodden field on 
either side. The loss of good arable 
land arising from the unnecessary 
width of the highway and its fringes 
often amounts to as much as four 
acres in area for the mile in length, 
and in some parts of the country 
more than one per cent of the tillage 
value of the region is thus, in obedi- 
ence to an absurd tradition, deprived 
of all utility. The nature of the 
traffic which is to go over a highway 
is an important element in determin- 
ing both the width and character of 
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the construction. The main point to 
be ascertained is the number, weight, 
and width of the carriages of all kinds 
which are to traverse the way. If 
the traffic is likely to be large, the 
road will need greater width and 
more strength near its margins than 
where it is to serve the need of but 
few vehicles. The solitary driver 
may be trusted to take the middle of 
the way; horses, indeed, incline to do 
so of their own motion: thus the mar- 
ginal wearing of the road will be lim- 
ited to those points where vehicles 
pass each other, and the whole amount 
of such wearing will be inconsider- 
able. Where, however, the carriages 
are numerous, they often drive in 
parallel lines, the outer wheel of each 
column on the margin of the road- 
bed. Moreover, a considerable differ- 
ence in the width of roads is required 
by the length of axles which are in 
use. Farm-vehicles, in most parts of 
this country, are now tending toward 
shorter distance between the wheels 
than of old. There is, however, a 
great variety in this regard. Thus 
the light carriages in use in Barn- 
stable and Dukes Counties, Massachu- 
setts, have axles about eight inches 
longer than those which are found 
near Boston. ‘Therefore a well-de- 
vised road from that city to any point 
on Cape Cod would properly be six- 
teen inches wider at its southern than 
at its northern end. The weight 
which is carried on vehicles in well- 
paved cities is prevailingly very much 
greater than that which is borne upon 
the wagons in the open country, and 
this for the simple reason that the 
roads are better in the towns than in 
the rural parts. Yet in our country 
communities the amount of heavy 
traffic varies over a wide scale. Where 
the farming industry provides large 
amounts of heavy products, such as 
grain, cotton, or tobacco, materials 
of which the price is sufficiently great 
to permit of distant carriage to rail- 
way or river, the roads are sure to be 
taxed by very destructive wagons. 
On the other hand, where, as in New 
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England, the principal marketed pro- 
ducts are from the dairy or the mar- 
ket-garden, the average load upon 
the wagons may not be one-third as 
great as it would be if they carried 
the crops above mentioned. The 


discreet road-master will reckon for 
the maximum weight on four wheels 
which his roadway will have to sus- 
tain, and on that basis he will deter- 
mine the required strength of the 
platform which he has to maintain. 


LOCATION OF OUR GREAT CITIES 


Lewis M. Haupt Cosmopolitan 


It is upon this business of transfer- 
ring freight from one system to an- 
other, from external to internal, or 
from land to water, or vice versa, 
that the growth of commercial cities 
largely depends, and as the most ad- 
vantageous location for such “ break 
of bulk” is at the head of navigation, 
enabling freights to be carried as far 
as practicable by water, the cheapest 
known medium of transit, the locus 
of the city will be found at that point 
farthest inland which can be reached 
by ocean vessels of the deepest 
draught. But, although water is non- 
productive of freight, it is a very con- 
venient medium of transportation, and 
hence, wherever there exists a large 
body of productive land surrounding 
or contiguous to a navigable channel, 
there will be found the elements of a 
great emporium. Thus London, the 
metropolis of Great Britain, is not at 
Land’s End, the point of England 
nearest to the foreign commerce of 
the world, but at the head of naviga- 
tion of the river Thames; Paris is not 
on the sea but on the Seine, and so 
situated as to place it in the centre 
of the most highly developed system 
of interior waterways in the world: 
Canton, Constantinople, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Antwerp, and many other 
foreign cities might be cited in illus- 
tration of this principle. In our own 
country the same conditions prevail. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia are at the 
head of navigation—New York and 
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Chicago are wedded together by a 
thousand miles of waterway, at each 
extremity of which there must of 
necessity be a break of bulk. Situ- 
ated at the re-entrant angle of the 
coast and having the great water ar- 
tery draining the heart of the country 
flowing into her magnificent bays, 
New York has exceptional facilities 
for controlling inland, coastwise, and 
foreign commerce. ‘There is one link, 
however, which needs to be opened 
to render the southwestern commerce 
more fully accessible, and that is the 
ship-canal across New Jersey from 
Raritan Bay to the Delaware River, 
and thence across the Delaware Pen- 
insula to Chesapeake Bay. A review 
of the returns of the eleventh census 
will show that the twenty-eight cities 
in which the population exceeds 100, - 
ooo are located at the strategic points 
of transportation systems, and that 
with few exceptions they are commer- 
cial cities, situated upon navigable 
waters. It will also be observed that 
as a general rule these great centres 
of trade follow in the wake of immi- 
gration and are on the western side 
of the great waterways as well as at 
the points of transshipment between 
water and land carriage. Viewing 
the United States as a whole, it will 
be found to consist of four great 
transportation areas, namely, the re- 
gions tributary to the Atlantic, to the 
Pacific, to the Lakes, and to the Gulf, 
and the strategic points of these four 
systems are those where the lines of 
least resistance to traffic are most 
numerous. In the centre of the trans- 
Mississippi region, and equally dis- 
tant from lake, gulf, and ocean, lies 
Denver, the hub of this great terri- 
tory, from which ramify more than a 
dozen lines of railway reaching to all 
parts of the continent, and in its centre 
there is to be seen a depressed basin 
forming a natural site, where the 
streams of commerce can be readily 
commingled in the great transfer 
yards and stations which are being 
rapidly developed in this enterprising 
city of Colorado. 
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a good deal wider than sound prac- 
tice dictates. A part of the badness 
of our American roads is generally 
due to the fact that the trackway is 
far too wide to be effectively main- 
tained. In this, as in many other of 
the grosser arts, we may well take 
a lesson from the ancient Romans, 
perhaps the earliest skilful road- 
makers in the world. They invari- 
ably built their road-beds with no 
more width than was sufficient to 
permit two wagons conveniently to 
pass each other. In general, the 
paved portion of their ways, even 
those which were most frequented, 
did not exceed fourteen feet in width. 
They were, indeed, much narrower 
than those which are commonly found 
in our country districts. Our Ameri- 
can ideas of largeness demand a road- 
bed from eighteen to twenty feet in 
width, bordered on either side by a 
waste of land forming a useless kind 
of common, and having an aggregate 
width of from twenty to eighty feet. 
untilled territory, 


This selvage of 
which is often worse than worthless, 
because it becomes a nest and nurs- 
ery of weeds, is frequently maintained 


beside our best constructed ways. 
The demand for this waste room be- 
side the highway is due to tradition 
founded in a time before any effort 
had been made to provide any artifi- 
cial support in the way of a road-bed. 
In those olden days it was very con- 
venient, and indeed often necessary, 
to turn aside from the ruts which had 
been cut axle-deep in the unprotected 
earth, to seek an untrodden field on 
either side. The loss of good arable 
land arising from the unnecessary 
width of the highway and its fringes 
often amounts to as much as four 
acres in area for the mile in length, 
and in some parts of the country 
more than one per cent of the tillage 
value of the region is thus, in obedi- 
ence to an absurd tradition, deprived 
of all utility. The nature of the 
traffic which is to go over a highway 
is an important element in determin- 
ing both the width and character of 
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the construction. The main point to 
be ascertained is the number, weight, 
and width of the carriages of all kinds 
which are to traverse the way. If 
the traffic is likely to be large, the 
road will need greater width and 
more strength near its margins than 
where it is to serve the need of but 
few vehicles. The solitary driver 
may be trusted to take the middle of 
the way; horses, indeed, incline to do 
so of their own motion: thus the mar- 
ginal wearing of the road will be lim- 
ited to those points where vehicles 
pass each other, and the whole amount 
of such wearing will be inconsider- 
able. Where, however, the carriages 
are numerous, they often drive in 
parallel lines, the outer wheel of each 
column on the margin of the road- 
bed. Moreover, a considerable differ- 
ence in the width of roads is required 
by the length of axles which are in 
use. Farm-vehicles, in most parts of 
this country, are now tending toward 
shorter distance between the wheels 
than of old. There is, however, a 
great variety in this regard. ‘Thus 
the light carriages in use in Barn- 
stable and Dukes Counties, Massachu- 
setts, have axles about eight inches 
longer than those which are found 
near Boston. Therefore a well-de- 
vised road from that city to any point 
on Cape Cod would properly be six- 
teen inches wider at its southern than 
at its northern end. The weight 
which is carried on vehicles in well- 
paved cities is prevailingly very much 
greater than that which is borne upon 
the wagons in the open country, and 
this for the simple reason that the 
roads are better in the towns than in 
the rural parts. Yet in our country 
communities the amount of heavy 
traffic varies over a wide scale. Where 
the farming industry provides large 
amounts of heavy products, such as 
grain, cotton, or tobacco, materials 
of which the price is sufficiently great 
to permit of distant carriage to rail- 
way or river, the roads are sure to be 
taxed by very destructive wagons. 
On the other hand, where, as in New 
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England, the principal marketed pro- 
ducts are from the dairy or the mar- 
ket-garden, the average load upon 
the wagons may not be one-third as 
great as it would be if they carried 
the crops above mentioned. The 


discreet road-master will reckon for 
the maximum weight on four wheels 
which his roadway will have to sus- 
tain, and on that basis he will deter- 
mine the required strength of the 
platform which he has to maintain. 


LOCATION OF OUR GREAT CITIES 


Lewis M. Haupt Cosmopolitan 


It is upon this business of transfer- 
ring freight from one system to an- 
other, from external to internal, or 
from land to water, or vice versa, 
that the growth of commercial cities 
largely depends, and as the most ad- 
vantageous location for such “ break 
of bulk” is at the head of navigation, 
enabling freights to be carried as far 
as practicable by water, the cheapest 
known medium of transit, the locus 
of the city will be found at that point 
farthest inland which can be reached 
by ocean vessels of the deepest 
draught. But, although water is non- 
productive of freight, it is a very con- 
venient medium of transportation, and 
hence, wherever there exists a large 
body of productive land surrounding 
or contiguous to a navigable channel, 
there will be found the elements of a 
great emporium. Thus London, the 
metropolis of Great Britain, is not at 
Land’s End, the point of England 
nearest to the foreign commerce of 
the world, but at the head of naviga- 
tion of the river Thames; Paris is not 
on the sea but on the Seine, and so 
situated as to place it in the centre 
of the most highly developed system 
of interior waterways in the world: 
Canton, Constantinople, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Antwerp, and many other 
foreign cities might be cited in illus- 
tration of this principle. In our own 
country the same conditions prevail. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia are at the 
head of navigation—New York and 
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Chicago are wedded together by a 
thousand miles of waterway, at each 
extremity of which there must of 
necessity be a break of bulk. Situ- 
ated at the re-entrant angle of the 
coast and having the great water ar- 
tery draining the heart of the country 
flowing into her magnificent bays, 
New York has exceptional facilities 
for controlling inland, coastwise, and 
foreign commerce. There is one link, 
however, which needs to be opened 
to render the southwestern commerce 
more fully accessible, and that is the 
ship-canal across New Jersey from 
Raritan Bay to the Delaware River, 
and thence across the Delaware Pen- 
insula to Chesapeake Bay. A review 
of the returns of the eleventh census 
will show that the twenty-eight cities 
in which the population exceeds 100, - 
ooo are located at the strategic points 
of transportation systems, and that 
with few exceptions they are commer- 
cial cities, situated upon navigable 
waters. It will also be observed that 
as a general rule these great centres 
of trade follow in the wake of immi- 
gration and are on the western side 
of the great waterways as well as at 
the points of transshipment between 
water and land carriage. Viewing 
the United States as a whole, it will 
be found to consist of four great 
transportation areas, namely, the re- 
gions tributary to the Atlantic, to the 
Pacific, to the Lakes, and to the Gulf, 
and the strategic points of these four 
systems are those where the lines of 
least resistance to traffic are most 
numerous. In the centre of the trans- 
Mississippi region, and equally dis- 
tant from lake, gulf, and ocean, lies 
Denver, the hub of this great terri- 
tory, from which ramify more than a 
dozen lines of railway reaching to all 
parts of the continent, and in its centre 
there is to be seen a depressed basin 
forming a natural site, where the 
streams of commerce can be readily 
commingled in the great transfer 
yards and stations which are being 
rapidly developed in this enterprising 
city of Colorado. 
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CRITICISM THE WAY TO IMPROVEMENT 
The Monist 

We are apt to-confuse mental sub- 
mission with physical submission. 
Physical submission to the will of the 
majority is generally necessary for 
physical reasons, with which we are 
all familiar. Ballots are simply a 
peaceful representation of bullets, 
and we anticipate the submission to 
the latter by submission to the for- 
mer. But the mind should be free. 
Current or popular opinions are not 
always correct. In fact, if they were, 
reform or progress would be unneces- 
sary. A proposal for change always 
begins with a minority, and much 
time may often elapse before such 
change becomes acceptable to the 
majority. Before the majority accepts 
a new step of progress the progressive 
idea cannot govern physically. It 
must be content to be unpopular for 
a greater or less time. Now the poli- 
tician naturally dreads unpopularity, 
for it is political death. And just in 


proportion as we are politicians do 
we share in this unfortunate mental 


attitude. And-how many Americans 
are not politicians? It is the preva- 
lent ethical disease of Americans. If 
it becomes general, the progress of 
this country is ended, and her fate 
among nations is sealed. Her man- 
hood is gone, and woman may well 
feel her hand itch to 
‘* Defeat their dirty tricks 
Confound their politics.”’ 


The prevalence of the habit of sub- 
mission to what we know to be wrong 
in this country is simply detestable. 
Herbert Spencer has given us some 
excellent advice on this subject, and 
we will do well to heed it. The habit 
extends all the way through politi- 
cal, scientific, and domestic economy. 
The unpopularity of the reformer is 
expressed in the term “ kicker,” which 
is applied to him among the lower 
classes inthis country. As one of its 
advocates once said to me, it is the 
“ American System,” and there was a 
strong element of truth in his asser- 
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tion. With such people, criticism is 
identical with quarrelling, for they 
cannot conceive of any motive for 
endeavoring to reform some abuse or 
correct some error, but personal ran- 
cor. Such an attitude is a sure mark 
of intellectual mediocrity and ethical 
incapacity, and it infinitely increases 
the pains of the reformer, and readily 
converts him into a martyr. How- 
ever, there are a good many men left 
in this country, and there are agen- 
cies at work which will probably keep 
up the supply. 


THE LATE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION 
Boston Transcript 


The Episcopal Convention was not 
without interest, if it was not a bus- 
tling affair. It was a session in which 
two great undertakings were brought 
to a happy completion, the revision 
of the Prayer-Book and the recon- 
struction of the Hymnal. By the rst 
of December all our Episcopal con- 
gregations will be in possession of a 
new Prayer-Book, the standard book 
of 1892, in which there will be found 
some changes, though mostly unim- 
portant, in the text, and the addition 
of many new prayers in the occasional 
offices. The improvement of the 
Prayer-Book consists largely in its 
increased flexibility in the arrange- 
ment of services. It is better adapted 
to different occasions, and its permis- 
sive rubrics will do more for its im- 
provement than perhaps anything 
else. The new Hymnal consists 
largely of the incorporation into the 
old Hymnal, as a basis, of the best 
pieces in Protestant hymn-books and 
the selection of an increased number 
of pieces from “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” while a large number of the 
evangelical and worthless hymns, 
that were mere baggage in the old 
book of song, have been removed. 
The new book will be of immense 
service in the devotional life of the 
Church. It will be found to be a 
true enrichment in the service of 
song. ‘The lifting up of the standard 
of intelligence and character de- 
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manded in the ministry shows that 
the bishops are anxious to bring the 
clergy into the position of able guides 
and leaders of thought as well as to 
make them competent working pas- 
tors. The appointment of five new 
missionary bishops to as many new 
jurisdictions in the far West indicates 
that the interests of the Church in 
that section are to be developed with 
more vigor than before, and the action 
of the Board of Missions, the con- 
vention resolving itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole to consider mis- 
sionary matters, in passing strong 
resolutions against the efforts to se- 
cure secular aid for Christian edu- 
cation among the Indians will be 
welcomed by all religious bodies, 
except the Roman Catholic, as a step 
in the right direction. The expres- 
sion also of approval of the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in regard to the use of 
national funds for religious purposes 
is both timely and wise. 


THE PRESS AS A DETECTIVE 
Frederick E. Goodrich Boston Commonwealth 


How far should the newspaper 
press go in the detective business ? 
In the development of the modern 
newspaper, it has come to be consid- 
ered the “duty” of the press to take 
a hand in whatever enterprise is for 
the public benefit or even for the 
public interest. It makes no differ- 
ence that we have established means 
and instruments for doing the work; 
whether it is recruiting a regiment 
for war or building a church or track- 
ing a criminal, the newspapers are 
asked to help, and they do help, often 
most effectively. But there is a class 
of work in which outside, volunteer 
assistance.is more frequently a detri- 
ment. This is the work in which the 
courts of justice are engaged. “ Trial 
by newspaper” has come to be the 
recognized phrase by which this in- 
terference is known, and it expresses 
the revolt of the Anglo-Saxon mind 
against a course of procedure which 
weakens the safeguards set up by our 
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system about the administration of 
justice. It is in the power of the 
newspaper press of this country to 
make the fair trial of any jury case 
next to impossible. There is no 
doubt that the treatment of cases by 
newspapers in advance of trial has 
created the difficulty which our courts 
now find in securing intelligent juries 
which shall also be unprejudiced. 
The judge trained to judicial methods 
of thought may be uninfluenced by 
what he has read from day to day; 
but the public from which the jurors 
are drawn is not so trained, and it 
comes into court to try a case on the 
evidence with a prejudice already 
formed by what it knows, or thinks it 
knows, through the newspapers. Few 
can doubt, I think, that the detri- 
ment far exceeds the benefit in this 
matter; and many would gladly fore- 
go the entertainment of reading in 
their daily paper all about a case 
which is to come to trial, if they could 
feel that thereby the opportunity for 
an unprejudiced trial would be in- 
creased. 


In the present eagerness in 
competition for “news,” however, it 
is too much to expect that newspapers 
will of their own motion change the 


general practice in this respect. The 
“ detective”’ work will go on, because 
there is a fascination for readers in 
tales of search and discovery. The 
judgment in advance of the evidence 
will still be given, for the reason that 
the public likes to read positive opin- 
ions, whether it agrees with them or 
not. It may be necessary, then, to ap- 
ply alittle restraint. The attempt was 
made in New York, a year ago, to 
prevent by law the publication of de- 
tailed accounts of the execution of 
the death penalty. This failed, as 
was to be expected, because it con- 
cerned a matter of public taste, not 
of public right, and therefore was not 
sustained by public opinion. Buta 
law forbidding the publication of evi- 
dence bearing on a case after it has 
passed into the jurisdiction of the 
courts would be open to no such ob- 
jection. 
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DORMITORY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Mary E. Trautmann The Christian Union 


The women of Chicago have formed 
what is called a Dormitory Associa- 
tion, for the benefit of the great army 
of women who will visit Chicago dur- 
ing the fair, especially those known 
as industrial women, wage-earners, 
and working-girls. The object of 
this association is to provide good, 
clean, safe lodgings at the lowest 
possible rate. They have formed a 
stock company, and issue stock at 
ten dollars a share. ‘The shares will 
be taken at any of the dormitories of 
the association (as there will’be more 
than one building) in payment for 
lodging bills. The shares will be 


transferable, and if the face value is 
not used by the holder during her 
stay it may be made over to another, 


who can use the balance. After the 
ten dollars has been used the share 
still stands on the books credited to 
the holder, and she will be entitled 
to her fro rata share of the profits if 
a surplus remains after the enterprise 
is closed. The rate will not exceed 
forty cents a day to stockholders, 
and, if the association finds it can 
safely do so, the rate may be put at 
thirty-five cents. The dormitories 
will be presided over by refined, 
motherly women, who will have a 
watchful care over unprotected girls 
who may come singly or in groups. 
The dormitories will not have an in- 
stitutional air, but will be comfortable 
lodging-rooms, some of them accom- 
modating two persons and others four, 
as they may bedesired. This, beyond 
question, will be one of the great- 
est advantages to women travelling 
alone. ‘The care of children devolv- 
ing largely upon the mothers and 
women of the country, the idea was 
suggested to have a Children’s Home. 
No funds having been appropriated 


for this purpose, the Board of Lady 
Managers felt it necessary to take up 
the work of building and equipping a 
beautiful structure, which shall be de- 
voted entirely to children and their in- 
terests. The board secured a desirable 
location adjoining the Woman’s Build- 
ing on which to build the Children’s 
Home, but only on the condition that 
the necessary funds for erecting it 
be provided for within a certain time. 
Mrs. Palmer issued a circular asking 
a pro rata appropriation from each 
State, and her request has been cheer- 
fully met by most of the States, the 
Woman’s Board of New York having 
appropriated $2,000. In the Chil- 
dren’s Home will be presented the 
best thought on sanitation, diet, edu- 
cation, and amusements for children. 
A series of manikins will be so dressed 
as to represent the manner of cloth- 
ing infants in the different countries 
of the world, and a demonstration 
will be made of the most healthful, 
comfortable, and rational system of 
dressing and caring for children ac- 
cording to modern and scientific the- 
ories, while their sleeping accommo- 
dations and everything touching their 
physical interests will be discussed. 
Lectures will also be given upon the 
development of the child’s mental and 
moral nature by improved methods of 
home training. In many cases it is 
impossible for mothers to visit the 
fair without their children, while the 
care is so great that they would often 
be deprived of the pleasure. In this 
home a mother can leave her children 
under the care of faithful and efficient 
women, where they will be amused 
with all sorts of toys suitable to child 
life, while she with comfort can enjoy 
all the beauties of the fair. The 
building will also be furnished with a 
library and reading-room, where will 
also be found all the children’s period- 
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icals, as well as the best books writ- 
ten for them, with portraits of their 
authors.. Money is needed to ac- 
complish all this. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HUMANE CONGRESS 
Washington Post 


Among the various congresses 
which have been suggested in con- 
nection with the gathering of the na- 
tions at the Columbian Exposition 
none would have more practical and 
farther-reaching influence than that 
urged by George T. Angell, presi- 
dent of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. He has communicated 
with many men of prominence seeking 
their aid in establishing an interna- 
tional humane congress to discuss the 
best method of adding to the civiliza- 
tion of the world a greater develop- 
ment of humanity toward men and 
animals. That in the rush for ad- 
vancement this noble object is fre- 
quently lost sight of cannot be 
doubted. The devil-take-the-hind- 


most policy is not confined to any 
country whenever the pressure of 


civilization is favorable to its de- 
velopment. Evidences of it between 
individuals or between individuals and 
the beasts which minister to them, 
between labor and capital, and be- 
tween sections of a common country 
are but magnified when the inter- 
national field is entered, and even 
schemes to overcome natural or arti- 
ficial barriers between nations which 
may be born of the most humane 
statesmanship cannot easily be freed 
from the inheritance of the ages. 
Reciprocity has the sting of retalia- 
tion in its tail, and arbitration seems 
best secured when backed by arma- 
ments, while peace is too frequently 
only an armed truce. 
better qualified than America to be 
the neutral ground where the repre- 
sentatives of the humanity of the sev- 
eral nations may freely deal with the 
problems besetting those who would 
see an end of war and of conflicts 
between employer and employee and 
the growth of a proper regard by 
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individuals for the rights of others. 
Akin to this movement is that which 
may perhaps be best described as the 
cultivation of that mercy which the 
merciful man shows to his beast. To 
aid toward these results is the purpose 
contemplated by Mr. Angell in or- 
ganizing the humane congress. The 
discovery of America was a sort of 
vent for the turbulent spirits of Eu- 
rope, but the crowding of the earth 
is felt more and more each year, and 
should the assembling of the nations 
in honor of Columbus’ achievement 
result only in a better understanding 
among them and in an impetus to the 
spirit of mutual concession, it will 
not have been in vain. 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 
Elizabeth Bisland 


But sixteen years have gone by 
since the nation celebrated its cen- 
tenary with an exposition, yet it is 
safe to say that when the world as- 
sembles at Chicago to inspect the 
record of our progress during the in- 
terval, it will find there in every de- 
partment an advance which in any 
other part of the earth it would have 
been inadequate to achieve. In no 
department will a more material prog- 
ress be seen than in that devoted to 
the work of women. After the Cen- 
tennial Exposition the American na- 
tion as a whole suffered a good many 
secret qualms of self-distrust and self- 
depreciation, and no part of it felt 
more humility than the female por- 
tion of it when they pondered upon 
the dreary waste of tidies, dauby 
plaques, crazy quilts, and decal- 
comanie which had been entitled the 
Woman’s Pavilion—a pavilion whose 
most artistic and interesting exhibit 
had been a model in butter. The mea- 
suring of ourselves beside our fellow- 
nations was of infinite service to us. 
Up to that time we had _ been blandly 
persuaded of our being undoubtedly 
the people, and that enterprise, 
ability, and general get-up-and-get- 
there-ness had no possible chance of 
surviving us. But at no time have 
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Americans been fools. ‘They were 
clear-sighted enough to accept a plain 
demonstration of the fact that in many 
respects they were lamentably behind 
the rest of the world, and wise enough 
to set about remedying their defects 
as quickly as possible. Once again 
we ask the world to come and meas- 
ure itself against us and see how we 
have profited by its lessons, and this 
time the American women have some- 
thing to show more interesting than 
the sleeping Iolanthe in the best gilt- 
edged butter. ‘Their progress, in- 
dustrial, philanthropic, artistic, and 
intellectual, has been, in the inter- 
vening sixteen years, phenomenal, 
even in this phenomenal country. 
In the Woman’s Temperance Society, 
the King’s Daughters, the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, the 
Sanitary Commissions, Protective As- 
sociations, and Working Girls’ Clubs 
‘and Friendly Associations they will 
display to the visiting nations the 
largest and most powerful organiza- 
tions of women in the world, banded 


together for mutual help, for charity, 
for public health and moral reform. 
Some fifty industries will be seen as 
almost entirely monopolized by wo- 
men, and many hundreds as shared 


equally with men. The professions 
will be shown to have been thrown 
open to them almost without restric- 
tions, and the highest educational 
advantages at their demand. And 
not only their increased privileges 
will be shown, but the advantage 
taken of them demonstrated. The 
capacities of the sex in architecture 
are to be shown in the design and 
construction of the building in which 
the woman’s exhibit is to be placed; 
the decorations, both sculptural and 
mural, are the work of women, and 
the contents are to be tested by a 
standard too high to admit of the old 
welter of woollen antimacassars and 
patch quilts. The large and impor- 
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tant place made by American women 
in literature and journalism will be 
demonstrated in the library filled en- 
tirely with their work. In the art 
department their value as designers 
of wall-papers, carpets, stuffs, stained 
glass, book-covers, costumes, and gen- 
eral decorators will be shown in the 
exhibits of the various schools of de- 
sign and of applied arts. In the de- 
partment of statistics, an annex to 
the library, will be found admirably 
arranged a full report of the work 
and status of women in every State 
and Territory. 


FAIR REVENUES 
Chicago Herald 


According to latest estimates, sub- 
scribers to the capital stock of the 
World’s Fair will get back 88 per 
cent of the amount of their subscrip- 
tions. ‘This will be cheerful news to 
all the stockholders, who have been 
wondering what the investment will 
pay. ‘The estimate was made by the 
finance committee of the fair aftera 
careful examination of all budget re- 
ports of outlays and a more careful 
study of the probable revenues of the 
fair than has yet been made. It was 
given out in connection with the 
prospectus for the issue of $4,000,000 
World’s Fair bonds, to be made No- 
vember 1st, 1892. In this prospectus 
is included a statement of the finan- 
cial resources of the exposition. The 
total receipts are estimated at $34,- 
500,000 and the expenditures at $21, - 
250,000. ‘This theoretical statement 
therefore leaves $13,250,000 to re- 
deem the issue of $4,000,000 bonds 
and to apply on the capital stock. It 
requires but a moment’s work with a 
pencil to show that stockholders will 
therefore realize a trifle over 88 per 
cent on their investment of $10,500, - 
ooo if the guesses as to the revenues 
of the fair are anywhere near correct. 
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POETS AND CRITICS 
Alfred Lord Tennyson From The Death of Enone, ete. 
This thing, that thing is the rage, 
Helter-skelter runs the age; 
Minds on this round earth of ours 
Vary like the leaves and flowers, 
Fashion’d after certain laws; 
Sing thou low or loud or sweet, 
All at all points thou canst not meet, 


Some will pass and some will pause. 


What is true at last will tell: 
Few at first will place thee well; 
Some too low would have thee shine, 
Some too high—no fault of thine— 
Hold thine own, and work thy will! 
Year will graze the heel of year, 
But seldom comes the poet here, 
And the Critic’s rarer still. 


LOVE’S PERPLEXITY 


T. H. Farnham ... New England Magazine 


They grew in beauty, like two flowers: 


One as a lily fair, 
The other radiant as the rose 
That breathes the summer air. 


Maria’s was the statelier form, 
Blanche’s the sweeter face; 
Maria wore a queenly air, 
And Blanche a simple grace. 


Although Maria’s shape surpassed 
All forms I e’er had seen, 

Her sister Blanche at times possessed 
The more bewitching mien. 
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Maria’s eyes were lustrous black, 
But Blanche’s eyes of blue 

Reflected in their liquid depths 
The tints of heaven’s own hue. 


And then Maria’s voice excelled 
That of a prima donna 

In her own art, such gifts of song 
Had nature lavished on her; 


While Blanche’s skilful touch displayed 
Such marvellous command, 

You thought the keyboard felt the thriil 
Of Paderewski’s hand. 


I fairly worshipped Blanche—but then 
I equally adored 

Maria—to which one of these 
Should I my choice accord ? 


Such paragons of excellence!— 
I could but sigh and say, 
“ How happy could I be with one, 
Were the other but away!” 


Embarras de richesse, indeed, 
With either for a bride!— 
Strive as I would, I still remained 
Unable to decide. 


But while I pondered, sore distressed 
In dire perplexity, 

As if from such a woful plight 
To kindly set me free, 


A fate propitious gave to each 
A more decided lover: 

An English lord bore off the one, 
A German count the other. 
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SLEDGING TOWARD THE POLE 


Lieutenané | fe G..B. Be scrveseee New York Sun 
The succe 1 achievement of 
Lieutenani ry in traversing the 


great interioi ice cap of Greenland 
and returning with his observations, 
memoranda, and collections is an 
event of no slight importance to geo- 
graphical students. ‘The results of 
his expedition have been briefly sum- 
marized as follows: “ The determina- 
tion of the northern limits of the great 
ice cap, the attainment of the highest 
point ever reached on the northeast 
coast, the collection of data which 
make it possible approximately to 
map the northern coasts, the proof 
that the inner ice cap is a feasible 
highway, the survey of Inglefield 
Gulf, the thorough study of the north- 
ern Eskimos, and the accumulation 
of large collections.” These results 
accomplished at small cost and with- 
out sacrifice of life—though one of 
the party is unaccounted for—mark 
Lieutenant Peary as one of the most 
fortunate as well as one of the most 
successful of Arctic explorers. From 
his own account we extract a few 
striking passages. 


START FROM 


On the last day of April, 1892, in 
magnificent, bracing weather, the 
cliffs at the head of McCormick Bay 
clear cut as cameos through the frosty 
air, Dr. Cook, Gibson, Astrup, Kyo- 
ahpahdu, Tahwahnah, Kookoo, and 
two Eskimo boys, opportune arrivals 
of the night before, left Redcliffe, 
our winter camp, with two sledges 
and eight dogs dragging the last of 
the inland ice supplies. Now, three 
days later, the time had come for 
me to start. This was the moment 
toward which the studies of six years 
had tended, the work to which every 
movement of the preceding year had 


HEADQUARTERS 


been directed and made subservient. 
The countless little things which al- 
ways crowd last moments of prepara- 
tion were completed, and my house 
was putinorder. It was eight o’clock 
in the evening when I sent Matt out 
to tell my huskies, Kyoahpahdu and 
Tahwahnah, to help him get the big 
dog sledge down over the ice foot 
and harness in the dogs. ‘The start 
was made in the evening, for during 
the next three months the usual order 
of things was to be reversed, and we 
were to travel by night and sleep by 
day. My team of twelve great bear 
dogs, which had been resting for a 
week since their dash round Inglefield 
Gulf, were full of life and fire, and I 
saw, by the way they jerked Matt 
and the huskies down over the ice 
foot in their dash for the sledge and 
the relish with which they pitched 
into each other when the different 
factions met, that Matt, skilful as he 
had become in the use of the whip, 
would have trouble in getting them 
down to work for the first mile or 
two. SolItold him to go on and I 
would overtake him. A hearty hand- 
shake and good-by to Verhoeff, who 
wished me the fullest realizations of 
all my hopes, and I turned to say 
good-by to my faithful natives, but 
not one in the settlement was to be 
seen. Having finished helping Matt 
harness the dog they had vanished 
into their huts. The kapetausoak 
was going away never to return. 
Powerful as he was the spirits of the 
Sermiksoak or Great Ice were more 
powerful, and no mortal might dare 
their anger and be seen again by hu- 
maneyes. They would not say good- 
by. Mrs. Peary was to accompany 
me to Mile Point, and we followed 
the sledge tracks in silence for some 
distance. At first the sound of Matt’s 
voice, the crack of his whip, and the 
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howls of the dogs came clearly 
through the freezing air; then a point 
of the shore came between and si- 
lenced them. Redcliffe disappeared 
behind a hill, and the sun had already 
dropped behind the northern shore 
of the bay. We might have been the 


sole occupants of the earth. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE JOURNEY 


Having ascended from the coast 
to the interior headlands, Lieutenant 
Peary with a single companion pushed 
his way northward, being constantly 
obliged to deflect to the east to pass 
the long fjords which penetrate from 
the western coast. He says: On the 
last day of May we had advanced but 
five miles when, as we rose on to the 
crest of along hummock, the head of 
Petermann, with its guarding moun- 
tains and the great basin of the gla- 
cier discharging into it, flashed into 
sight below us. Here we were on 
the ice bluffs forming the limit of the 
great glacier basin just as we had been 
at Humboldt, but a trifle less fortunate 
here than at Humboldt. _I found it 
necessary to deflect some ten miles 
to the eastward to avoid the inequali- 
ties of the glacier basin and the great 
crevices which cut the ice bluffs en- 
circling it. It had been my good 
fortune to look down from the serene 
heights of the inland ice into the 
feeder basins of three of the greatest 
glaciers in the world, Jacobshavn, 
Tossukatak, and Great Kariak. It 
was with strange feelings of uncer- 
tainty that I looked upon this view. 
I could hardly divest myself of the 
feeling that the ragged, shining ice 
field dropping away from my feet to 
the great glacier in the distant fjord, 
the glistening ice caps stretching up 
into Washington land, and the dark 
mountains guarding the distant shores 
might vanish, and leave me with only 
the unbroken ice horizon of previous 
days. The weather being so clear 
and our location so favorable for ob- 
servation, I made no attempt to ad- 
vance further, but camped at once 
and began observations for determin- 
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ing positions and the bearings of the 
land. In this camp we remained 
thirty-six hours, with a continuance 
of the most perfect weather, warm, 
clear, and, what was most unusual, 
calm. For two or three hours at 
midday my thermometer in the sun 
registered seventy-seven degrees, and 
advantage was taken of this to thor- 
oughly dry and air all our clothing, 
and for myself to enjoy the luxury of 
a snow bath. Leaving Camp Peter- 
mann and the circling bluffs of the 
great Petermann glacier basin, I kept 
away due east, parallel with a series 
of gigantic crevasses, most of which 
were covered with snow, though in 
places drifts had fallen in, exposing 
the blue-black depths of the chasm. 
I tried repeatedly to get an idea from 
the walls of these clefts in the ice of 
the gradual change from the surface 
snow to nevé and thence to true 
homogeneous ice, but my efforts were 
thwarted by incrustations of fine snow 
upon the sides of the crevasse, and a 
luxuriant growth of exquisite frost 
crystals and even icicles. The ten 
miles’ détour to the eastward enabled 
me to flank all the crevasses, and 
again I took up my course northeast, 
hoping to clear the basin of Sherard 
Osborne as fortunately as I had 
weathered Humboldt and Petermann. 
From Camp Petermann the surface 
was comparatively level, and we held 
the highest summits of the Peter- 
mann Mountains in sight for forty 
miles. Then the aneroid began to 
show a gradual rise, the snow became 
softer and deeper, and I knew that 
we were beginning the ascent of the 
divide between the Petermann and 
Sherard Osborne basins. Still we 
were able to make fairly good prog- 
ress, and half a march and three full 
ones brought us to the summit of the 
divide. From the divide summit, as 
in every previous instance, we found 
the travelling very good, and with the 
wind behind us were able to make 
nineteen and a half and twenty-one 
miles, respectively, in two successive 
marches, camping in view of Sherard 
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Osborne Fjord (as I at first supposed) 
on the 8th of June. I had not ex- 
pected to sight land again so soon, 
and if the maps were correct it should 
have taken about two marches more 
to have brought me within sight of 
Sherard Osborne, but I assumed that 
naturally the delineation of the inner 
portion of Sherard Osborne might be 
considerably out of latitude, and that 
what I saw before me must be Sher- 
ard Osborne. Future developments 
showed me that I was wrong, and 
that St. George’s Fjord penetrated 
further inland than had been sup- 
posed, and that this was what lay 
before me. The latter part of the 
march of June 8th had been through 
threatening weather, the sky over- 
cast, the distant land dark and indis- 
tinct, and the peculiar light over the 
inland ice which made it impossible 
to distinguish its relief. I knew, 
however, not only from my aneroid, 
but from the way the sledges trav- 
elled, that we were descending quite 
rapidly, and this, with the occurrence 
of several patches of bare blue ice, 
caused me to hesitate, and finally 
call a halt on the completion of the 
twenty-first mile, though we could 
easily have accomplished four or five 
miles more. The experiences of the 
next two weeks showed the wisdom 
of my cautiousness, and that it would 
have been much better if I had had 
a premonition of trouble still earlier 
in the day. We had hardly made 
camp and finished our dinner when 
the gathering storm broke upon us, 
and once more we had to endure im- 
prisonment, Astrup under the tarpau- 
lin in lee of the sledge, myself in the 
little excavation half covered with a 
sail which we called our kitchen. 
For two days the wind howled above 
us down the slope toward the distant 
land and the blinding drifts of snow 
hissed and whirled past our little 
shelters. When the storm ceased and 
we crawled out of the drifts in which 
both ourselves and our sledges were 
buried, I saw at a glance that we 
were right on the southern edge of 
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the central trough of the glacier ba- 
sin. The descent to this consisted 
almost entirely of hard blue ice, swept 
clean by the furious wind, and so steep 
that our sledges would have been un- 
manageable. The opposite side rose 
in crevassed and steep-sided ice waves 
unscalable for our heavily loaded 
sledges. As far as the glass could 
reach, across.the glacier basin to the 
northeast, the crevasses and patches 
of blue ice continued; east and south 
steep icy slopes, but fortunately free 
of crevices, rose above us. It was 
evident there was but one thing to 
do, viz., to climb these cliffs to the 
southeast, beating to windward, as it 
were, out of the reefs and off the lee- 
shore on which we found ourselves. 
It took two entire days of the hard- 
est and most discouraging work of 
the entire journey to extricate our- 
selves from the trap into which we 
had fallen, and at the end of the two 
days we had lost fifteen miles of our 
hard-earned northing. Steep blue 
slopes, which had to be scaled in the 
teeth of a furious head wind, strained 
sledges and dogs, bruised and tired 
Astrup and myself with constant 
falls, and necessitated the utmost 
care to prevent all from being swept 
into the glacier below. At last, how- 
ever, we regained the unbroken snow- 
clad heights of the inland, and never 
did I appreciate more fully the old 
German song, “Auf dem Hohen ist 
Freiheit.”" Once more we could set 
our course and keep it. 


VICTORY 


Eagerly we climbed the ragged 
slope, over ragged rocks, and through 
drifts of heavy wet snow. The summit 
was reached. A few steps more and 
the rocky plateau on which we stood 
dropped in a giant wall 4,000 feet to 
the level of the bay below us. To 
our right, across the great glacier, 
rose another vertical cliff, higher even 
than the one on which we stood, sup- 
porting upon its huge shoulders a 
great projecting tongue of inland ice. 
Some fifteen miles northeast from 
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where we stood these cliffs ended in 
a bold cape, just beyond the fan- 
shaped face of the great glacier, and 
the shore from there swept away to 
the eastward. West of us lay the 
opening of the fjord, which had 
barred our northern advance. North- 
west stretched steep, red-brown bluffs, 
with a flat fore-shore reaching to the 
water’s edge. The resemblance of 
these bluffs to the eastern shore of 
McCormick Bay was very striking. 
Close at hand a single isolated ice 
cap crested these bluffs, but disap- 
peared in the middle distance; and, be- 
yond that, the shores which stretched 
far away to the northeast were free 
of snow, and the summits free of ice 
caps. The bay itself beyond the 
glacier face seemed perfectly smooth, 
and far out in its centre a clouded 
appearance showed the beginning of 
the process of disintegration in the 
formation of water pools upon the 
surface. Between the bold cape on 
the right and the distant northern 
shore the white level of the sea ice 
stretched out to meet the distant 


horizon over the mysterious eastern 


Arctic Ocean. I could now under- 
stand the feelings of Balboa as he 
climbed the last jealous summit which 
hid from his eager eyes the blue 
waves of the mighty Pacific. Si- 
lently Astrup and myself took off our 
packs and seated ourselves upon 
them, to fix in memory every detail 
of the never-to-be-forgotten scene 
before us. Our silent contemplation 
of the sublime view at an end, I 
opened the box containing my tran- 
sit, and set it firmly among the rocks 
to make my observations for posi- 
tion. The interims between these 
observations (equal altitudes from 
three hours before local noon to three 
hours afterward) gave time for a 
round of photographic views, notes 
upon our surroundings, and to begin 
the construction of the cairn, which 
should be in the coming years the 
silent record of our visit here. The 
observations finished, I brought out 
the little silver flask of brandy which 
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had been brought with us for use in 
case of sickness, and passing it to 
Astrup to take a thimbleful, I fol- 
lowed suit, and then christened the 
great bay spreading its white expanse 
before us Independence Bay, in honor 
of the date, July 4th. Then Astrup 
and myself completed the cairn, plac- 
ing in its centre, near the bottom, a 
tightly corked bottle containing an 
account of the expedition, its aims 
and objects, with portraits of all the 
members taken from the New York 
Sun of June 6th, 1891, and the fol- 
lowing record: 

“North Greenland Expedition of 
1891-92, Robert E. Peary, Civil En- 
gineer, United States Navy, July 4th, 
1892, latitude 81° 374”. Have this 
day, with one companion, Evind As- 
trup, and eight dogs, reached this 
point via the inland ice from McCor- 
mick Bay, Whale Sound. We have 
travelled over 500 miles, and both 
myself and the dogs are in best con- 
dition. I have named this fjord ‘In- 
dependence,’ in honor of that day, 
July 4th, dear to all Americans, on 
which we looked down into it. Have 
killed five musk oxen in the valley 
above, and saw several others. I start 
back for Whale Sound to-morrow. 

**R, E. Peary, U. S. N.” 


WHERE COLUMBUS LANDED 
Sir Henry A. Blake, K.C.M.G@.......Nineteenth Century 


Watling’s Island is about thirteen 
miles long and eight wide. About 
one-third of its area is occupied by a 
lake or lagoon of brackish water. It 
is very fertile and capable of sup- 
porting a large population—so much 
so that in the days of slavery, when 
cultivation was systematic, it was 
called the garden of the Bahamas. 
It is almost entirely surrounded by a 
reef. About ten miles from the an- 
chorage on the southeast side, pro- 
ceeding to the north-northeast for 
six miles, and then northwest, we 
come to Graham’s Harbor, formed 
by a great sweep of the reef, and 
seven miles long by four miles wide, 
with a narrow entrance, and close by 
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a promontory attached to the main- 
land by a very narrow neck. If we 
call to mind the short description of 
the diary, we see how completely this 
island, and this island only, tallies 
with it. Twenty miles to the south- 
west lies Rum Cay, and from a posi- 
tion about three miles north of it I 
have seen from the rigging Concep- 
cion Island to the northwest, while to 
the west and southwest the tops of 
the hills of Long Island rose like 
numerous islands of various sizes and 
shapes, one long hill about ten or 
fifteen miles from the north end look- 
ing like the largest of the islands. 
When I visited Watling’s Island in 
January, 1886, the master of the 
schooner anchored just south of For- 
tune Hill, and that anchorage, which 
I afterward named Columbus Bight, 
is, in my opinion, the anchorage of 
Columbus. It is on the southeast 
coast, and the direction to the north- 
ernmost point—to be seen from the 
anchorage—is north-northeast. The 
land then trends to the northwest. 
Here, too, a creamy coral strand is 
backed by white sand-hills about fifty 
feet high, which were clearly visible 
at six miles’ distance in the bright 
moonlight of the 12th of October, 
1492. From the top of these low 
hills the admiral could see an exten- 
sive lagoon, which he could not see 
from any part of the coast north of 
the eastern point, as it would be hid- 
den by the high ground. The an- 
chorage is protected from all but 
easterly winds, and there is ample 
room for anchoring and swinging be- 
tween the coral “heads.” The isl- 
and was large, level, fertile, populous, 
with a large lagoon in the middle: 
“to see the other side of the east” a 
boat from Columbus Bight must pull 
to the north-northeast round a point 
beyond which the coral heads become 
a regular reef, through the tortuous 
openings of which no stranger would 
willingly venture, past a promontory 
or “piece of land like an island, al- 
though it is not one,” until it entered 
into the spacious Graham’s Harbor, 
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which was and is large enough to 
fairly justify the figure of speech 
that it was “ ample harbor for all the 
ships of Christendom.” Place Colum- 
bus where we like, at any island on 
the fringes of the Great and Little 
Bahama Banks, the Turks and Caicos 
group, or the outlying islands, and 
with one exception there is not, from 
Florida to Hayti, any island that an- 
swers to his description of Guanahani. 
That exception is Watling’s Island, 
or San Salvador, which answers the 
description to the minutest particu- 
lar; and for the reasons stated I am 
myself satisfied, and submit for the 
consideration of the thinking public, 
that on the coral strand of Columbus 
Bight, on the southeastern coast of 
that island, the royal standard of 
Spain was first unfurled and the New 
World opened to modern civilization. 


FRENCH EYES ON MOROCCO 
NS  .cvcovsesanssenesmsenseweed N. Y. Tribune 


The death of the Shereef of Waz- 
zan recalls to my recollection a piece 
of diplomacy, known to but few, 
which is not without some bearing 
upon the present mission of the Count 
d’Aubigny to the Sultan of Morocco. 
Some twelve years ago, when I was 
at Madrid, a very stately and hand- 
some Moorish gentleman made his 
appearance in the Spanish capital, 
and as he was provided with letters 
of introduction to several of the lead- 
ing people, and was, moreover, pro- 
ficient in the use of the Spanish as 
well as of the French language, be- 
sides possessing the most courtly and 
perfect manners, he soon became ex- 
tremely popular in Madrid society. 
He made the acquaintance not only 
of Gen. Martinez Campos, who was 
prime minister at the time, but also 
of King Alfonso himself, and was to 
be seen everywhere, at court enter- 
tainments, official receptions, aud in 
the principal salons of Madrid. The 
French ambassador’s attention was 
at length attracted to the high favor 
which the Moorish gentleman seemed 
to enjoy at the palace and in govern- 
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ment circles, and on learning that the 
Spanish Foreign Office was about to 
dispatch a special mission to the Sul- 
tan of Morocco, at Fez, he began to 
make investigations into the matter. 
Before long his inquiries were re- 
warded by the discovery that the 
Moor in question was a confidential 
emissary from the Shereef of Wazzan, 
and that the object of his presence 
in Madrid was in connection with a 
scheme whereby he hoped to obtain 
the assistance of the Spanish govern- 
ment in overthrowing the Sultan, 
Muley Hassan, and in establishing 
the shereef instead on the throne 
of Morocco. It was arranged and 
planned that the Spanish mission 
should be attacked and captured by 
marauders in the pay of the shereef 
while on its way from Tangiers to 
Fez, and should be led off prisoners 
into the mountains. The Madrid 
government was thereupon to exact 
from the sultan the immediate re- 
lease of its envoys, and as Muley 
Hassan would have been unable to 
comply with the demands, owing to 
his having no control over their cap- 
tors or knowledge of the place where 
the prisoners were detained, the Span- 
ish fleet was to be ordered to Tangiers 
and Spanish troops were to be landed 
for the sake of securing reparation. 
The Shereef of Wazzan was there- 
upon to avail himself of the presence 
of Spanish troops on Moorish soil to 
rouse the entire country against the 
sultan and to deprive him of his 
throne, taking possession thereof 
himself. The inducements held out 
by the shereef to Spain were of a 
very comprehensive nature, and there 
is no doubt that had the project suc- 
ceeded Spain would have acquired a 
predominance in Morocco. As soon 
as the French ambassador at Madrid 
became aware of the true object of 
the Spanish mission which was about 
to start for Fez, he called upon Gen. 
Martinez Campos, the prime minis- 
ter, and informed him of what he had 
learned, explaining at the same time 
that his government would reserve 
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to itself the right of protecting its 
interests in the matter. This veiled 
threat proved sufficient. The gen- 
eral officially informed the French 
ambassador that he was _ laboring 
under a misapprehension and, on the 
other hand, notified the envoy of the 
Shereef of Wazzan that the Spanish 
government would be unable to take 
advantage of the offers he had been 
good enough to make. At the same 
time the Shereef of Wazzan was offi- 
cially informed that the request which 
he had made to the Spanish consul- 
general at Tangiers for registration 
as a Spanish protégé could not be 
granted. ‘The Moorish gentleman 
above referred to shortly after this 
disappeared from Madrid, and nothing 
more was heard of the projected mis- 
sion to Fez. Subsequently the shereef 
made similar advances to the French 
government. ‘The latter received 
them in no unfriendly spirit. For it 


not only accorded to the shereef the 
registration by its consulate at Tan- 


giers asa protégé of France, but also 
invited him to pay a visit to Algiers, 
where he was received with an im- 
mense amount of pomp, ceremony, 
and cordiality. He has recently died. 
But his eldest son, and successor as 
shereef or supreme pontiff of the 
Mahometan religion, is as pronounced 
in his French proclivities as was his 
father, and equally ambitious. In 
view of all these tacts the present 
mission of the French minister pleni- 
potentiary, Count d’Aubigny, to Fez 
is of peculiar importance and _inter- 
est, and the fears which are now 
being expressed at Paris, especially in 
government circles, for the safety of 
the envoy and his mission, owing to 
the disturbed state of the country 
and the danger of the mission being 
captured and held by insurgent bands, 
are extremely significant. France, as 
is well known, has long had an eye 
on Morocco, and could not logically 
permit the establishment of any other 
European power on the western bor- 
ders of its great Algerian dependency. 
It is within the bounds of possibilities, 
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therefore, that France may now be 
on the eve of carrying out on its own 
account the project which its am- 
bassador at Madrid prevented Spain 
from putting into execution twelve 
years ago. Indeed, I for one shall 
be extremely surprised if Count 
d’Aubigny’s mission to Fez does not 
result in some incident calculated to 
bring about the dispatch of the French 
fleet to Tangiers, in the overthrow of 
the sultan, and in the establishment 
of the new Shereef of Wazzan on the 
throne of Morocco under the protec- 
torate of France. 


IRELAND AND LITERATURE 

Se Is icone ccsavascasevsces Contemporary 
It is noteworthy that the great 
poem which marked the revival of 
English letters after Chaucer was 
composed in Ireland. Granting that 
Spenser found models in Ariosto and 
Tasso, yet, if he had remained in 
London, he might never have risen 
above the standard of the palace 
poets. Shakespeare in London was 


saved by the drama demanding an 


environment of popular life. Proba- 
bly nothing saved Spenser but his im- 
mersion in Irish nature, which his 
verse so faithfully reflects. Not only 
are the material beauties of our coun- 
try—mountains, woods, and rivers— 
mirrored there, but its spiritual world 
also. The very name of Una is 
Irish, and our Puca appears in 
trimmed English as “the Pouke,” 
whom Shakespeare again introduces 
as Puck, just as our Gaelic Madb be- 
comes Queen Mab. But it may be 
said Spenser was ignorant of the lit- 
erature of the hostile Irish nation, 
and so could not be influenced by it. 
The case is otherwise. When Eu- 
doxus asks, “Have they any art in 
their compositions, or bee they any- 
thing wittie or well savoured as poems 
should be?” Spenser (as Irenzeus) 
answers, “ Yea, truely, I have caused 
divers of them to be translated unto 
me, that I might understand them, 
and surely they savoured of sweet wit 
and good invention, but skilled not 
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of the goodly ornaments of poetry” 
(rather these were lost in a prose 
translation); “they were sprinkled 
with some pretty flowers of their nat- 
urall device, which gave good grace 
and comelinesse unto them.” It is 
a strange thing to say that Edmund 
Spenser, who so deprecates their 
“rebellious” love of liberty, might 
well have envied the position and in- 
fluence of the Irish poets. At the 
Queen’s court in England he had 
learned “ what hell it is in suing long 
to bide,” to “eat the heart in de- 
spair,” and all the miseries of dila- 
tory patronage: 


‘* To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to wait, to be undone.” 
In Ireland he saw a different state of 
things. The poets might almost be 
described as patrons, for theirs it was 
to distribute praise or dispraise in 
poems, “the which,” says Spenser, 
“are held in so high regard and esti- 
mation amongst them that none dare 
displease them, for feare to runne 
into reproach through their offence, 
and be made infamous in the mouths 
of all men.” Their compositions 
were sung at all feasts and meetings 
by other persons, and these also, to 
his surprise, “receive great rewards 
and reputation.” Certain itis, though 
strange, that Edmund Spenser, had 
he been least bard in the pettiest 
principality of Ireland, instead of 
being the first poet of the monarch 
of Great Britain, would not have died 
of hunger. Neglected and starving 
in Westminster, may he not have re- 
gretted his political efforts to destroy 
the one national organism which above 
all others had ever generously encour- 
aged the representatives of literature ? 


A REVOLUTIONARY HEROINE 
Greenough White Boston Transcript 
A memorial flag directs the strang- 
er’s attention to the grave of Deborah 
(Sampson) Gannett, the most noted 
inhabitant of Sharon. She was born 
in Plympton in the year 1760, and 
was a descendant of Governor Brad- 
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ford of Plymouth. Her mother’s 
maiden name was Deborah Bradford. 
Her father died at sea, leaving his 
family in straitened circumstances; 
at eight years of age Deborah was 
sent to live with friends in Middle- 
borough. She was fond of reading, 
and manifested a love of nature that 
was rare in that age; neither taste 
awakened much sympathy. The stir- 
ring events of her early years roused 
her girlish enthusiasm; her patriotism 
was fired by the battles of Concord 
and Lexington, and she followed with 
keen interest the course of the war. 
In the year 1779 she taught school 
for a term. The following winter 
there occurred a religious revival in 
Middleborough, and Deborah was 
moved by the fervent preaching of a 
Baptist evangelist to join that society. 
Her study of geography and her read- 
ing had inspired in her a strong desire 
to see something of her country and 
to visit cities. Spinning, weaving, 
and the care of poultry grew weari- 
some to her. She wished, too, to 
escape the attentions of a young man 
for whom she did not care, whom her 
mother continually urged her to ac- 
cept. Her patriotic ardor, blending 
with these motives, nerved her to take 
an extraordinary step. She spun and 
wove a piece of cloth, of which she 
made for herself a suit of man’s 
clothes. This she donned one night 
in May, 1782, and leaving the house 
while the family slept, tramped west- 
ward to Worcester, where she enlisted 
as a soldier under the name of Robert 
Shurtleff. Thence she marched to 
West Point, where she exchanged her 
home-made suit fora uniform. She 
took part in several engagements with 
the British along the lower Hudson, 
and in one skirmish was wounded in 
head and thigh and taken to a hos- 
pital. Dreading above all things to 
have her sex discovered, she con- 
cealed the latter wound, probed it 
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and dressed it herself. Meanwhile a 
rumor that she had joined the army 
reached Middleborough, and the Bap- 
tist society there excluded her from 
its communion. Upon her recovery 
she was ordered to join General 
Schuyler’s forces in his campaign 
against the Indians about Saratoga 
and Lake Champlain. ‘Thence she 
was ordered to Philadelphia, in June, 
1783, to help suppress a mutiny of 
unpaid soldiery—but there she was 
taken with a malignant fever, and in 
the hospital her sex was at last dis- 
covered by the physician and a nurse. 
They kept her secret, however, and 
treated her kindly and delicately. 
After a short tour in Virginia she 
went back to West Point, and re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from 
General Knox, being mustered out of 
the service in October. The follow- 
ing winter she spent with an uncle in 
Stoughton (of which until the year 
1765 Sharon was a part). She did 
farm work and still wore her military 
costume. But her sex began to be 
suspected, one young man especially, 
Benjamin Gannett, of Sharon, becom- 
ing deeply interested in regard to it. 
In the spring of 1784 they were mar- 
ried, she donning woman’s clothes 
again. And now, her adventures 
over, she settled down to housekeep- 
ing and to a quiet country life; save 
that twenty years later she was in- 
duced to visit Boston and on the 
boards of the theatre went through 
the military exercise in brilliant style. 
From 1805 until her death in 1827 
she drew a pension of four dollars 
(increased later to eight dollars) a 
month as an invalid soldier of the 
United States; and this was contin- 
ued until 1837, at her widowed hus- 
band’s petition, by special act of Con- 
gress, “as there had been no similar 
example of female heroism, fidelity, 
and courage in the Revolution.” 
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PROLONGATION OF WOMAN’S YOUTHFUL- 


Anne H. Wharton Chautauquan 


Mrs. Lyman, of Northampton, wrote 
charmingly, in the early part of the 
century, of her old age and her old 
heart before she had reached her 
thirtieth year, which seems odd 
enough to readers of to-day, and a 
trifle affected, in view of the fact that 
she was the life of every circle that 
she entered when her years numbered 
twice thirty. Yet Mrs. Lyman’s can- 
dor and naturalness were only equalled 
by her ready wit, and such expres- 
sions were in accordance with the 
established usage of the good old 
times, so called. At an age when 
modern girls are still in the school- 
room, our grandmothers were enter- 
ing into social enjoyments and were 
often married at fifteen or sixteen. 
The serious duties of life being under- 
taken at an earlier age, the meridian 
and decline seem to come _ propor- 
tionally sooner, and if life was not 
lived as rapidly as it is now, its sunset 
seemed to fall more speedily. Mrs. 
John Todd was twenty-four when she 
married James Madison, and at this 
not very advanced age had gone 
through quite a full career of Quaker- 
dom, as pretty Dolly Paine, of widow- 
hood, and subsequent belledom in 
Philadelphia, before she became the 
wife of the future President of the 
United States. The beautiful Mrs. 
Bingham, who was distinguished as a 
social leader in colonial days, married 
at sixteen the wealthiest man in Penn- 
sylvania, and after being courted, 
féted, and admired, at home and 
abroad, ended her briliiant career at 
thirty-seven—an age that seems the 
beginning of life and usefulness to 
the women of our day. There was a 
period, and not so very far back in 
the past either, when the mothers of 


families, after having discharged their 
primary duties to their offspring and 
tided them over the mumps, the 
whooping-cough, and the measles, 
and entered them at school and danc- 
ing-school, carefully laid themselves 
up in lavender until the great social 
event in their daughters’ lives should 
call them forth to renewed activity 
in the outside world, this great event 
being the daughters’ coming out. 
Now, however, the mothers do not 
retire at any period of their career; 
but keep up a continuous activity all 
along the line, and are ready to enter 
into the daughters’ début, if not with 
as much enthusiasm as the débutante, 
with equal enjoyment, of that calmer 
and serener kind that belongs to In- 
dian summer days, while the grand- 
mother frequently assists at the com- 
ing out of the granddaughter by 
giving a ball orreception. If we are 
inclined to be optimistic in our views 
of life, we shall find hopeful signs in 
this fact, namely, the almost entire 
disappearance of the old lady from 
our modern civilization, meaning the 
self-elected old lady in cap and spec- 
tacles with her knitting-work in her 
hands—a picturesque figure enough, 
and useful too, especially before the 
days of sewing and knitting machines, 
but far less helpful to the world than 
the modern grandmother, who brings 
into the growing social life around 
her the mature thought and rich ex- 
perience of her more complete and 
rounded character. Through her con- 
stant intercourse with the world, by 
means of her reading, her social pleas- 
ures, and her charities, she keeps in 
tone with the generations as they rise 
about her, and does not need to be 
reminded at every turn that the 
world has changed since she was 
young, and that she does not happen 
to know anything about the particu- 
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lar point under discussion, which was 
the attitude of the average grand- 
child of twenty or thirty years since, 
the form of address being modified 
by the natural disposition of the child 
and its home training. Jazs nous 
avons changé tout cela, and the change 
has been brought about by the fact 
that the modern grandmother is fully 
aware that the world has progressed 
since the days of her own youth, and 
usually knows something and has 
her own definite opinions about most 
subjects discussed by the younger 
portion of the community. There 
probably is some foundation for the 
frequently alleged statement that 
older persons are pushed aside and 
treated disrespectfully by the rising 
generation; but we are strongly in- 
clined to think that when this is the 
case it is the fault of these older 
persons themselves, and that they 
are, in the main, treated very much 
as they like to be, as comrades and 
contemporaries, rather than as monu- 
ments of antiquity to be set upon a 
When we see 


pedestal and revered. 
a boy starting off for a game of foot- 
ball or cricket with his father, whom 
he may perhaps irreverently address 


as “old fellow;” ora girl enjoying 
a tea or a luncheon with her still 
handsome and sprightly mamma or 
grandmamma, we cannot help feeling 
that a stronger bond exists between 
these relatives than in the last cen- 
tury, when young persons never seated 
themselves in,the presence of their 
elders without permission, and when 
absent addressed their parents as 
Reverend Sir and Esteemed Madam. 
Not only in social life, but in the 
larger activities of the world outside, 
does the mature woman of to-day oc- 
cupy the position for which her broad 
intelligence and wide experience have 
fitted her. We have only to look 
about us and see middle-aged women 
and those long past the meridian of 
life taking their places on_ school 
boards, presiding over large philan- 
thropic and educational associations, 
and lifting their voices or using their 
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pens to inveigh against legislative, 
municipal, and social wrongs, to real- 
ize what important factors are such 
women in the progress of our modern 
life. And for self-improvement, we 
all know that in the last century or 
the early part of this a woman would 
have been ridiculed or set down as 
an incorrigible blue if she undertook 
the study of a language or science 
after forty. 


THE RECORDS OF COPYRIGHT 

Ainsworth R. Spofford 

By the act of 1870, providing for 
the registry of all copyright titles in 
the office of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, the removal of the collection 
of copyright books from the over- 
crowded Patent Office to the Con- 
gressional Library Was provided for. 
These publications were the accumu- 
lation of about eighty years, received 
from the United States District 
Clerks’ offices all over the country 
(where copyright entries were made 
from 1790 to 1870). These deposits 
were found to number about 23,000 
volumes, a much smaller number than 
had been anticipated, in view of the 
length of time during which the law 
of copyright had been in operation. 
But the observance of the acts requir- 
ing deposits of copyright publications 
with the clerks of the United States 
Courts had been very defective (no 
penalty being provided for non-com- 
pliance) and, moreover, the Patent 
Office had failed to receive from the 
offices of original deposit large num- 
bers of publications which should have 
been sent to Washington. From one 
of the oldest of the Eastern States 
not a single book had ever been sent 
in evidence of copyright. The books, 
however, which were thus added to the 
library, although consisting largely 
of school-books and the minor litera- 
ture of the last half-century, com- 
prised many valuable additions to the 
collection of American books. The 
whole number of entries of copyright 
in the United States since we became 
a nation considerably exceeds three- 
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quarters of a million. It may be of 
interest to exhibit the progress of 
American enterprise as shown in the 
aggregate number of publications 
registered for copyright in each year 
since the removal of the entire records 
to Washington in July, 1870. 





1870.. 5,600 1878..15,798  1886..31,241 
1871..12,688  1879..18,125 1887..35,083 
1872..14,164 1880..20,686 1888..38,22 

1873..15,352 1881..21,075 1889..40,777 
1874..16,283 1882..22,918 1890..42,758 
1875..14,364  1883..25,273 1891..48,908 
1876..14,882  1884..26,893 

1877..15,758 1885..28,410 Total. .525,261 


The reduced number of entries from 
1875 to 1878 was owing toa removal, 
by act of 1874, of the registration of 
all prints and labels (previously copy- 
righted) to the Patent Office. ‘The 
records of copyright had been encum- 
bered with a great mass of so-called 
publications having no relation what- 
ever to literature, but belonging to 
the mechanic arts, as_ illustrating 
articles of manufacture. The num- 
ber of these was about 5,000 annu- 
ally, and notwithstanding their with- 
drawal, the increase in the aggregate 
of other publications has been so 
extensive as to exhibit a marked ad- 
vance in the publishing activities of 
the country. Of course this large 
exhibit of copyrights (now annually 
more than double the average regis- 
try of patents) is far from represent- 
ing books alone. Many thousands 
of entries are periodicals, claiming 
copyright protection and required by 
law to register every separate issue 
just as the volumes of books are en- 
tered. These embrace a great variety 
of weekly journals, literary, scientific, 
religious, pictorial, technical, com- 
mercial, educational, agricultural, 
sporting, humorous, musical, dramat- 
ic, etc., including a number in foreign 
lenguages. The registry of serials 
also includes nearly all the largely 
circulated monthly and quarterly 
magazines and reviews, with many 
devoted to specialties, e¢.g., sociol- 
ogy, law, finance, education, art, 
fashion, mechanics, theology, meta- 
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physics, trade, manufactures, stock- 
raising, and the arts and sciences 
generally. The next largest class of 
copyrights, embracing some 8,000 a 
year, consists of musical composi- 
tions, many of which are held as val- 
uable property. There are also ac- 
cumulated, under the law of copyright, 
a great number and variety of works of 
graphic art—engravings, lithographs, 
photographs, photogravures, etch- 
ings, chromos, prints, and drawings. 


LIFE AT BROOK FARM 
Doge PF. DHAFOE. ccccsscccwessccssccesonces Century 


Much of the work the first summer 
was making and getting in the hay 
from our very extensive meadows and 
fields. This was pleasant work, and 
I have very agreeable recollections of 
raking and otherwise working over 
many an acre in close company with 
Hawthorne, with whom I first became 
acquainted here. He, as I under- 
stood him, was attracted to the en- 
terprise by the hope of finding some 
more satisfactory and congenial op- 
portunity of living according to his 
tastes and views than in the common 
arrangements of society, and also of 
uniting successfully manual with in- 
tellectual work. But he was, I think, 
disappointed in this, and found it not 
easy to combine writing with severe 
bodily toil; and as the former was so 
manifestly his vocation, he gave up 
farm work at the end of the first sum- 
mer, and although he remained there 
some time longer, part of the follow- 
ing winter, it was as a boarder, not 
as a worker. The younger people, 
as usual, had their admiration and 
their worships, and Hawthorne was 
eminently fitted to be one of these, 
partly from the prestige of his repu- 
tation, partly from a real apprecia- 
tion of his genius as a writer, as well 
as from the impression made by his 
remarkable and fine personal appear- 
ance, in which manly vigor and beauty 
were combined. He was shy and si- 
lent, and though he mingled with the 
rest of the company in the evening 
gatherings in the hall and parlor of 
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the Hive, he was’ apparently self- 
absorbed, but doubtless carefully ob- 
serving and finding material for his 
writing. The incident introduced 
into The Blithedale Romance which 
is commonly considered as giving the 
result of his life and observation at 
Brook Farm—the drowning of one of 
his characters—with its ghastly fea- 
tures, did not really occur here, but 
in another place at some distance, 
and really had no connection. We 
had a good deal of enjoyment in be- 
coming acquainted with and practis- 
ing some of the industries of life 
unknown to us before, and in this, 
besides the excitement and novelty, 
was an accession of power in the ex- 
ercise of some branches of this knowl- 
edge, humble as they may seem. 


Besides the agricultural knowledge 
and experience so interesting to many 
of us, there was a feeling of healthy 
reality in knowing and coming into 
close contact with some of the coarser 
forms of labor and drudgery which 
go to make up that “demd grind” of 


life so distasteful to Mr. Mantalini. 
For instance, we spent some pleas- 
ant days working in a peat meadow. 
Interesting, indeed, was the charming 
situation, surrounded as it was by 
woods, and lying along the pretty 
Charles River near Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts; the learning something of 
a very old, but to us new, kind of in- 
dustry in the various operations of 
paring, cutting, and stacking the peat. 
I think Hawthorne was with us on 
some of these occasions. Then there 
was the great work of the wash-room, 
into which a large number of our 
company were drawn or thrown out, 
according to experience of fitness or 
the needs of the household. I may 
perhaps be allowed to dweil rather 
fully on some personal experiences 
and indulge in some egotistic narra- 
tion, on the ground of the “magna 
pars fui;” for besides serving a 
while in the wash-room and pound- 
ing the clothes in a barrel or hogs- 
head with a sort of heavy wooden 
pestle—in which process I learned 
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something of the mystery of that re- 
markable disappearance of buttons 
from garments in passing through 
the laundry, so inconvenient and 
vexatious to bachelors—and wring- 
ing them out, not so simple a process 
as it might seem, I had for a consid- 
erable time the chief care of the 
clothes-line and of hanging out; for 
it was a part of our chivalry, in order 
to save labor and expense to the wo- 
men, for the men to take on them- 
selves, or have assigned to them, 
some of the harder and more expos- 
ing portions of the work. I have 
labored in the above-mentioned proc- 
ess of pounding the clothes by the 
side of some since well known and 
distinguished in the literary and polit- 
ical world. Mrs. Ripley, too, whose 
most important function, besides a 
sort of general superintendence, was 
teaching, but whose zeal and energy 
led her to take part in various indus- 
tries, sometimes shared in the labors 
of the wash-room. Then there was 
the experience of milking the cows, 
which could not be omitted by those 
bent on agricultural education; so 
some of us learned and practised the 
mystery of this accomplishment, some- 
what to our own satisfaction, but ap- 
parently not so much so to that of 
the animals. 


PECULIARITIES OF PRONUNCIATION. 
Professor Oliver Farrar Emerson. ...Providence Journal 


The dialect of New England is not 
uniform. Its dominant form is that 
spoken in its principal city, Boston. 
Boston English extends its influence 
especially to its suburbs and along 
the lines of the most travelled rail- 
roads entering the city. Salem, for 
instance, does not differ so markedly 
from Boston in its speech, but quaint 
old Marblehead, two miles away from 
the latter, shows little if any Boston 
influence. Marblehead is a speech- 
island with a very pronounced dialect, 
if Whittier’s Old Floyd Ireson is rep- 
resentative. Similarly in all parts of 
New England, as in the country at 
large, there are numerous speech- 
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islands where the dialect for one rea- 
son or another has well-defined char- 
acteristics. Moreover, in all dialect 
study we must recognize two dis- 
tinct classes, the people who have 
been practically uninfluenced by the 
schools, whose speech is a natural 
outgrowth from that of their fathers 
and grandfathers; and the educated, 
or those who are recognized as good 
speakers. In this article the latter 
class will be considered in the main. 
Boston English is probably nearer to 
the speech of educated people in 
England than that of other parts of 
America. This is partly due to direct 
imitation.. For example, the Boston 
schools teach pupils to pronounce 
been like bean, rather than like bin, 
the only form authorized by Ameri- 
can dictionaries. In Boston English 
the a sound in such words as staff, 
calf, laugh, path, rather, ask, glass, 
grasp, can’t, dance, demand, is nearer 
the a in father than in hat; such 
words have the a of father in London 
English. Another similarity of Bos- 


ton and British English isin the sound 


of o in such words as cove, door, court, 
coarse. All such words have o like 
that in how, cord, horse, so that an 
educated Bostonian makes no differ- 
ence between hoarse and horse, corse 
and course, while sort and court rhyme 
perfectly. Boston people, like Lon- 
doners again, have lost the consonant 
r except before a vowel sound. Ow- 
ing to this, perfect rhymes are made 
by such words as caught-court, sought- 
sort, taught-tort,father-farther. Such 
rhymes as Maria, fire, brier, are to be 
explained in the same way. Nearly 
alike for the same reasons are Bob 
and, barb, cot and cart. By reason 
of this same loss of r, except before 
vowels, r, like the Englishman’s h, 
sometimes is added where it does not 
belong, giving such forms as idear, 
of Mariar Ann. There are peculiari- 
ties that apply to large groups of 
words, many others belonging to the 
smaller groups. Especially like Bos- 
ton, in many particulars, is the speech 
of New York City, while in other re- 
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spects it is sufficiently different to 
have a dialect of its own, familiar to 
some extent through the imitations 
in the “funny” papers. It is more 
difficult to give characteristics of 
Western English. No doubt in time 
the dialect of Chicago will be the 
most striking development, but it can 
hardly be said at present that a Chi- 
cago dialect has differentiated itself 
from that of the West in general. In 
the West, the Boston a of such words 
as calf, fast, ask, is seldom heard, 
the sound in these words being more 
like that of hat, cat, man. Western 
people regard it as an affectation to 
give a different sound to can, can’t, 
ant, aunt, although the schools are 
trying to force these differences into 
use. A peculiarity that is found al- 
most universally in the West, though 
not peculiarly Western, is the pronun- 
ciation of o in not, hot, lot, collar, 
etc., likeain father. This difference 
from London English is one of the most 
wide-spread in America, although 
it is said not to be as common about 
Boston. The West also clearly dis- 
tinguishes between hoarse, horse, 
coarse and corse, while roar, core, 
lore, always have long o. As the 
consonant r is also preserved, there 
is no confusion between sought, sort, 
etc. Western people are more apt to 
speak dew like do, as well as to say 
noo, stoo, for new, stew. The nasal 
twang, common enough both East 
and West, is perhaps a little more 
pronounced among Western people. 
There are certain Southern character- 
istics that all know. The educated 
Southerner does not feel that such 
forms as ceow, reound, teown are be- 
neath him. He says hyeer for here, 
and door, more, before are often pro- 
nounced do’, mo’, befo’. So we are 
accustomed to regard kyart, gyarden, 
for cart, garden, as peculiarly South- 
ern. The South appears to be di- 
vided on the sounds of a. Some 
contend for a in hat, in ask, path, 
staff, calm, while others with equal 
strenuousness support the a of father 
in these words. 
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RECOLLECTION 
Anne Reeve Aldrich Songs about Life, Love, and Death 
How can it be that I forget 
The way he phrased my doom, 
When I recall the arabesques 
That carpeted the room ? 


How can it be that I forget 
His look and mien that hour, 
When I recall I wore a rose, 
And still can smell the flower ? 


How can it be that I forget 
Those words that were the last, 

When I recall the tune a man 
Was whistling as he passed ? 


These things are what we keep from life’s 
Supremest joy or pain; 

For Memory locks her chaff in bins 
And throws away the grain. 


TO A NUN 
Anne Reeve Aldrich Songs about Life, Love, and Death 


The world said in thine ear, “ Lo, thou art fair: 
An ivory house, a shelter meet for Love.” 
But thou instead hast made thy saintly self 
An habitation for the Heavenly Dove. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTMAS 
Lucy Larcom , From At the Beautiful Gate 
Not, Mary, unto thee alone, 
Though blessed among women thou: 
Not thine, not yet thy nation’s own, 
With that large glory on His brow. 


Thou bendest in awe above the Child, 
The cradled Hope of all the race; 
The perfect One, the Undefiled, 
A saved world shining in His face. 
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Thou bendest in awe; we bend with thee, 
Forgetting bygone loneliness. 

Our heart’s desire fulfilled is He; 
Our solitude He comes to bless. 


By the close bond of womanhood, 
By the prophetic mother-heart, 

Forever visioning unshaped good, 
Mary, in Him we claim our part. 


This baby’s Face is as the sun 
Upon the dimness of our way; 

This child’s Arm ours to lean upon 
When mortal strength and hope decay. 


Our path, erewhile so desolate, 
His dear beatitudes adorn; 

Earth is a heavenward-opening gate, 
Since unto us this Child is born. 


Born unto us, who vainly seek 
The fair ideal of our dreams 

Among its mockeries, blurred and weak: 
He crowns the manhood He redeems. 


To us, who trust that men will grow 
Grander than thought or guess of ours, 

When this pure Life through theirs shall flow, 
This Health divine stir all their powers. 


O Hebrew maiden, even to us, 
Thy sisters, scattered over earth, 
God sent this Infant glorious, 
This one divinely human birth. 


What were our poor lives worth, if thence 
Flowered forth no world-perfuming good, 
No love-growth of Omnipotence ? 
The childless share thy motherhood. 


All holy thoughts, all prayer and praise, 
Wherewith out Christ hath made life sweet, 
Through us undying voices raise, 
One name—His Father’s—to repeat. 
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Breathe, weary women everywhere, 
The freshness of this heavenly morn! 
The blessing that He is, we share; 
For unto us this Child is born! 


TOO LATE 
Mary Clark Huntington... . New England Magazine 
Love came one day to my lattice stealing, 
His inmost heart to my own revealing— 
Came, and pleaded that he might stay; 
But I only asked that he cease his kneeling, 
Laughed when, his sad eyes wet with feeling, 
He turned his footsteps and went away; 
And I sang: “Time brings in its flight all healing— 
And love will woo me another day.” 


I waited long, but no Love came stealing 

To latticed bower as he came of old; 
And time had brought in its flight no healing, 
But bitter pain and my heart’s revealing; 

So I sought Love out to keep and to hold— 


Sought him with eyes that were wet with feeling, 
Sought and found, by his still form kneeling, 

That never again will his wings unfold— 

That I wept for a Love which was dead and cold. 


DEATH AT DAYBREAK 
Anne Reeve Aldrich Songs about Life, Love, and Death 
I shall go out when the light comes in— 
There lie my cast-off form and face; 
I shall pass Dawn on her way to earth, 
As I seek for a path through space. ; 


I shall go out when the light comes in; 
Would I might take one ray with me! 

It is blackest night between the worlds, 
And how is a soul to see? 
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WHERE EXAMINATIONS FAIL 

Edward Everett Hale..... ......Boston Commonwealth 

The visible and certain nuisance of 
written examinations is an evil which 
is present, before a community as 
civilized as ours, all the time, except- 
ing the summer vacation of the schools 
and colleges. It involves an absurd- 
ity equal to the absurdities of the de- 
cline of chivalry. It waits for some 
Cervantes, who shall ridicule it so 
thoroughly as to drive it entirely from 
the public mind, so that the twenti- 
eth century may know of it only as 
most people know of the squires of 
chivalry by Sancho Panza, or of 
knights errant by Don Quixote. But, 
as the schools of the larger towns of 
Massachusetts open for the autumn, 
this month is perhaps the best month 
for bringing forward, with however 
little courage, a statement of the 
misery inflicted upon scholars, upon 
parents, and upon teachers, by this 
rigmarole, if it were only that one 
should discharge an annual duty, and 
at the bar of any judge be able to 
say, “I sounded my little trumpet, 
but the world was making such a 
noise that it did not hear.” Jules 
Simon, now better know as a states- 
man than as a distinguished professor 
in the University of France, used to 
say, “When I was young, we pre- 
pared students for life; now we pre- 
pare them for examinations.” The 
bitter satire of this statement could 
be repeated by ten thousand teachers 
in Massachusetts to-day. It must be 
that a good many of the committee- 
men and supervisors, who have to do 
at least with the outside machinery 
of the thing, will sympathize with the 
teachers. We shall have half a dozen 
letters, before the week is over, to 
explain to us that, unless there is a 
system of mechanical examination in 
the Boston schools, nobody can tell 


which school is “ up to the mark” and 
which school is not. Nobody can 
tell, for instance, whether a_half- 
dozen Italian boys eleven years old, 
who are at work in the Hancock 
School, with the difficulties of a new 
language before them, and with na- 
tional peculiarities of early training, 
can answer on paper, with ink, the 
same questions which a set of boys, 
of Boston parentage and training, 
who are in the Dwight School or in 
the Dudley School, can answer. It 
is perfectly true that, without a fixed 
examination from printed papers ema- 
nating from the central office, nobody 
can tell this in such a way as pleases 
the statistical people. But, without 
any knowledge of one individual of 
either class in the Hancock School, 
the Dwight School, or the Dudley 
School, I can tell, without having 
seen one of the examination papers. 
What earthly or heavenly reason can 
there be for driving all these boys, 
in these three classes, through such 
a series of questions, merely for the 
purpose of giving the statistical an- 
swer in a supposed inquiry, where 
everybody knows the real answer be- 
fore the inquiry is made, and where 
the answer is of no importance when 
it is attained? Do we really want 
the Hancock School, for instance, to 
be the precise counterpart of the 
Dwight School, or the Dwight School 
to be the precise counterpart of the 
Dudley School? Do we not really 
want that the genius of the teacher 
in one shall show itself in his way, 
and the genius of the teacher in an- 
other shall show itself in his way? 
Are we really trying to turn out fifty 
thousand clothes-pins, of precisely the 
same pattern, in the Boston schools, 
or are we trying to make of each boy 
and girl the best that can be made, 
and to encourage as we can the par- 
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Breathe, weary women everywhere, 
The freshness of this heavenly morn! 
The blessing that He is, we share; 
For unto us this Child is born! 


TOO LATE 
Mary Clark Huntington... .. .......0.0eeeeee New England Magazine 
Love came one day to my lattice stealing, 
His inmost heart to my own revealing— 
Came, and pleaded that he might stay; 
3ut I only asked that he cease his kneeling, 
Laughed when, his sad eyes wet with feeling, 
He turned his footsteps and went away; 
And I sang: “Time brings in its flight all healing— 
And love will woo me another day.” 


I waited long, but no Love came stealing 

To latticed bower as he came of old; 
And time had brought in its flight no healing, 
But bitter pain and my heart’s revealing ; 

So I sought Love out to keep and to hold— 
Sought him with eyes that were wet with feeling, 
Sought and found, by his still form kneeling, 

That never again will his wings unfold— 

That I wept for a Love which was dead and cold. 


DEATH AT DAYBREAK 
Anne Hee0e MGR occ cescviscveevvoveseseeess Songs about Life, Love, and Death 
I shall go out when the light comes in— 
There lie my cast-off form and face; 
I shall pass Dawn on her way to earth, 
As I seek for a path through space. . 


I shall go out when the light comes in; 
Would I might take one ray with me! 

It is blackest night between the worlds, 
And how is a soul to see? 
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WHERE EXAMINATIONS FAIL 
Edward Everett Hale..... ......Boston Commonwealth 


The visible and certain nuisance of 
written examinations is an evil which 
is present, before a community as 
civilized as ours, all the time, except- 
ing the summer vacation of the schools 
and colleges. It involves an absurd- 
ity equal to the absurdities of the de- 
cline of chivalry. It waits for some 
Cervantes, who shall ridicule it so 
thoroughly as to drive it entirely from 
the public mind, so that the twenti- 
eth century may know of it only as 
most people know of the squires of 
chivalry by Sancho Panza, or of 
knights errant by Don Quixote. But, 
as the schools of the larger towns of 
Massachusetts open for the autumn, 
this month is perhaps the best month 
for bringing forward, with however 
little courage, a statement of the 
misery inflicted upon scholars, upon 
parents, and upon teachers, by this 
rigmarole, if it were only that one 
should discharge an annual duty, and 
at the bar of any judge be able to 
say, “I sounded my little trumpet, 
but the world was making such a 
noise that it did not hear.” Jules 
Simon, now better know as a states- 
man than as a distinguished professor 
in the University of France, used to 
.say, “When I was young, we pre- 
pared students for life; now we pre- 
pare them for examinations.” The 
bitter satire of this statement could 
be repeated by ten thousand teachers 
in Massachusetts to-day. It must be 
that a good many of the committee- 
men and supervisors, who have to do 
at least with the outside machinery 
of the thing, will sympathize with the 
teachers. We shall have half a dozen 
letters, before the week is over, to 
explain to us that, unless there is a 
system of mechanical examination in 
the Boston schools, nobody can tell 


which school is “ up to the mark ” and 
which school is not. Nobody can 
tell, for instance, whether a_half- 
dozen Italian boys eleven years old, 
who are at work in the Hancock 
School, with the difficulties of a new 
language before them, and with na- 
tional peculiarities of early training, 
can answer on paper, with ink, the 
same questions which a set of boys, 
of Boston parentage and training, 
who are in the Dwight School or in 
the Dudley School, can answer. It 
is perfectly true that, without a fixed 
examination from printed papers ema- 
nating from the central office, nobody 
can tell this in such a way as pleases 
the statistical people. But, without 
any knowledge of one individual of 
either class in the Hancock School, 
the Dwight School, or the Dudley 
School, I can tell, without having 
seen one of the examination papers. 
What earthly or heavenly reason can 
there be for driving all these boys, 
in these three classes, through such 
a series of questions, merely for the 
purpose of giving the statistical an- 
swer in a supposed inquiry, where 
everybody knows the real answer be- 
fore the inquiry is made, and where 
the answer is of no importance when 
it is attained? Do we really want 
the Hancock School, for instance, to 
be the precise counterpart of the 
Dwight School, or the Dwight School 
to be the precise counterpart of the 
Dudley School? Do we not really 
want that the genius of the teacher 
in one shall show itself in his way, 
and the genius of the teacher in an- 
other shall show itself in his way? 
Are we really trying to turn out fifty 
thousand clothes-pins, of precisely the 
same pattern, in the Boston schools, 
or are we trying to make of each boy 
and girl the best that can be made, 
and to encourage as we can the par- 
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ticular genius of each separate child ? 
In some transfer of children from one 
building to another, last summer, 
there were examinations of unusual 
strictness, and the pupils were drilled 
for days in advance, by what might 
be called mock examinations, <A 
careful and conscientious teacher, 
worn out by a day spent in this drill, 
lamented to a friend, “Oh, it is so 
hard. They think so much of their 
writing—for they’ll be marked on 
their writing—that they forget their 
spelling; or else they think so much 
about the spelling that they forget 
to put in the quotation marks. And 
some of the boys are so thoughtless 
and indifferent!’’ Upon inquiry, it 
appeared that the average age of 
these boys, who were “ indifferent ”’ to 
the niceties of quotation marks, was 
eight years anda half! Is it possi- 
ble to conceive of rigmarole more 
absurd than that involved in a system 
which produces such results ? 


THE EASY CHAIR’S LAST WRITING 
NON oa s6sciarevapeanoncwcciness Harper's 

In the very prime of the year ap- 
pears the hectic of itsdecay. Sitting 
upon some happy June lawn, or stroll- 
ing in some wood whose branches 
“high overarch and embower,”’ while 
still the roses are blowing and the 
dog-days are far away, one little yel- 
low leaf forecasts autumn, frost, and 
winter. Shall we say because of the 
startling hue, as of that bright spirit, 
“far off his coming shone,” or as in 
Lochiel’s warning, “and coming 
events cast their shadows before?” 
This will depend upon the mood of 
the mind. If it be a pensive or minor 
mood anticipating decay or sorrow, 
the coming event will cast a shadow. 
If, on the contrary, it be a major 
mood, a feeling of cheerful anticipa- 
tion, then far off the coming event 
will shine. Coleridge speaks of a 
melancholy both in the spring and in 
the autumn. But he discriminates 
between them. One is soft, buoyant, 
evanescent, the mist of the morning. 
The other is a gathering shroud of 
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storm. Every pleasant anniversary 
is anticipated with pleasure until, as 
time passes, it comes to record inex- 
orably the lapse of time, and the 
heart begins to ask itself, “How 
many more shall I behold?” One 
of Hawthorne’s grewsome tales is 
the Christmas Banquet, whose com- 
pany is never to be enlarged. With 
the inexorable years the guests dwin- 
dle and dwindle, until only one re- 
mains, and the happiest of festivals 
becomes a ghastly feast. The reader 
is ready to chide the story-teller who 
can find it in his heart to cast a 
shadow upon that day of happiness, 
and turns to Irving and Dickens and 
Thackeray for the Christmas of good 
cheer and general joy. Yet the ques- 
tion that we have to ask, forecasting 
in these summer days the coming of 
Christmas, which already shines far 
off, is this, whether, while we praise 
Christmas as a day of general joy, 
we take care to keep it so. In point 
of fact, now, some months before the 
holidays, as the day of days in all 
the year rises in anticipation, does its 
coming shine, or is it an event which 
casts its shadow before? The Easy 
Chair asks betimes, and it is not the 
first who asks, have we not done much 
to spoil the happy season? The old 
custom of New Year’s calling is no 
longer observed. It was a pretty 
custom, recalling the social circle of 
a small community, when everybody 
knew everybody, and the neighbor- 
hood gave a day to visiting. But 
when the little town became a great 
city the devotee of old traditions 
began after breakfast, and until a late 
dinner was breathlessly running in 
and out of a hundred houses, and 
vagabonds, presuming upon the gen- 
eral hurry and confusion, pushed into 
houses in which they had no acquaint- 
ance. The significance and interest 
of the day were lost, and will never 
be revived. Christmas has a deeper 
hold and a humaner significance than 
the old Dutch New Year. But how 
much of its charm as we feel it in 
English literature and tradition, how 
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much of the sweet and hallowed as- 
sociation with which it is invested, 
are we retaining, and what are we 
substituting for it? Irving’s Christ- 
mas, we are told, is his most delight- 
ful paper. There is a peacefulness, 
a freshness, a simplicity, a domesticity 
in his treatment which breathe the 
very spirit of the day. It is very 
Christmas that he describes, whether 
in the Sketch Book or in Bracebridge 
Hall. It is.a soft, idyllic picture, 
blended of the spirit of Christmas and 
of England. But what is the sub- 
stance of the picture? Is it vast and 
ostentatious expense, a lavish display, 
a toilsome and exhausting endeavor to 
give something to all your acquaint- 
ance, a wearisome anticipation, and 
a painful suspicion that somebody has 
been omitted ? Thackeray describes 
a little dinner at Timmins’. A mod- 
est couple make themselves miserable 
and spend all their little earnings in 
order to give a dinner to people for 
whom they do not care and who do 
not care for them. It is a series of 
mortifications, and the young pair 
make themselves needlessly miser- 
able and at a most damaging cost. 
They know it. Their good sense ac- 
cuses them of it. But other people 
do so, and they cannot do otherwise. 
What would Mrs. Grundy say? Aw- 
ful thought! She might tell the 
truth, and say that they could not 
afford it. They cannot afford it. 
Timmins and his wife cannot live as 
the Duke of Westminster lives, nor 
even as the water-tax collector. But 
instead of living pleasantly as they 
can live, they must needs pretend to 
do as their richer neighbors do, and 
ludicrously fail in the pretence. 
Christmas is made miserable to the 
Timminses because they feel that 
they must spend lavishly to buy gifts 
like their richer neighbors. They 
thank God with warmth that Christ- 
mas comes but once a year. It is 
becoming a vulgar day, a day not of 
domestic pleasure, but of ruinous 
rivalry in extravagance, a day to be 
deprecated rather than welcomed. 
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Are not the Timminses legion? Is 
there not reason in their dread of 
Christmas because of the sordid and 
mercenary standards by which it is 
measured? The same good sense 
that sees the folly of Timmins’ little 
dinner and avoids it can stay the 
abuse and regenerate Christmas. It 
is essentially a day of human good- 
will. It commemorates the spirit of 
the brotherhood of men. You cannot 
buy Christmas at the shops, and a sign 
of friendly sympathy costs little. If 
the extravagance of funerals is such 
that a great society is organized to 
withstand it, should not the ex- 
travagance of Christmas cause every 
honest man and woman practically 
to protest by refusing to yield to the 
extravagance ? 


AN ENGLISH IDEA OF AMERICAN LABOR 
Blackwood's 


The American employer is a much 
more harsh and _ stoical individual 
than the English master, and his re- 
lations with his work-people are sel- 
dom softened by that considerateness 
for those who serve him which, hap- 
pily, is usually characteristic of the 
employer in this country. The Amer- 
ican employer looks upon his work- 
people as being literally “hands;” 
he cares little about their bodies and 
still less about their souls. Every 
human being that he employs is sim- 
ply a machine, which contracts to do 
so much work for so much money, 
and woe betide the luckless individual 
who fails to act up to his bargain— 
he need expect neither ruth nor pity. 
If he cannot do the amount of work 
which he has engaged to do, then he 
must get out without further ado, 
and make room for somebody else. 
The normal relations existing between 
employers and employed in the United 
States are, thanks to the extreme la- 
bor organizations which there exist, 
strained and embittered to a degree 
which is at present without a parallel 
in this country. Properly speaking, 
there is no real antagonism betwixt 
capital and labor anywhere; but be- 
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twixt the capitalist and the laborer 
there is, in the United States, per- 
petual war. Each watches the other 
with suspicion and dislike; and when- 
ever one side sees an opportunity of 
gaining something for itself at the 
expense of the other, it never hesi- 
tates to strike a blow. This is not 
said by way of reproach against the 
American employer, whose disposi- 
tion and conduct are but the natural 
results of the position in which he is 
placed. Like servant, like master. 
If workingmen exact the uttermost 
farthing of wages that can, by the 
use of combination and organization 
and pressure (often illegitimate press- 
ure), be queezed out of the em- 
ployer, and at the same time return 
to the employer the minimum amount 
of labor for their wages, they cannot 
expect the employer to have much 
consideration for them. Indeed, a 
master would be more or less than 
human if, when his “hands” mani- 
fest no concern for his interests, but 
simply render a grudging service for 
the largest possible amount of money 
that can be extracted from his pock- 
ets, he were to waste very much 
kindness over them. With what 
measure the workman metes, it is 
measured tohimagain. As he treats 
his employer, so is he treated by his 
employer. ‘The hardness which char- 
acterizes the employer of labor in 
America is almost revolting to an 
English mind. But the blame of this 
must be placed upon the right shoul- 
ders, and those shoulders are un- 
doubtedly the shoulders of the work- 
men. Of course the labor agitators 
and the trade organizations which 
these agitators have established are 
directly responsible for this deplor- 
able state of antagonism between em- 
ployers and employed; but indirectly 
the workmen are responsible for it, 
for had they not allowed themselves 
to be led by the nose by such agita- 
tors, these mischievous organizations 
could never have come into existence: 
at any rate, their spirit could not have 
been what it is now. Confronted by 
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such trade organizations and com- 
binations as exist in America, which 
do not scruple to use intimidation, 
boycotting, and illegitimate force of 
every kind, the American employers 
had no alternative but to close up 
their ranks, meet combination with 
combination, stamp out all emotions 
of sentiment and kindness, and treat 
their workingmen as they were 
treated by them. Commendation 
rather than censure should in our 
judgment be given to the employers 
of the United States for acting so 
boldly and decisively as they have 
done in thwarting the foul devices 
which have been used toward them. 
In the United States the employer 
and the employed have had war to 
the knife; no quarter has been given 
on either side; and the victory un- 
mistakably remains with the masters. 
In spite of the boasting of American 
labor leaders, and the cock-a-hoop 
tone which American trade-unionists 
always adopt, and of all the tall talk 
about the victories of labor to which 
we are continually being treated, it 
is unquestionably the fact that labor 
has been worsted inthe fight. Strikes 
and labor conflicts of all kinds are 
perpetual in the United States, and 
in the majority of cases these strikes 
utterly fail to achieve the objects 
which their promoters had in view. 
This is only what might have been 
expected. Employers, when they 
combine together and steel their 
hearts against all the finer feelings of 
humanity, as they are virtually com- 
pelled to do by modern labor move- 
ments, are more than a match for 
their workmen, let the latter fume 
and fret and kick as much as they 
like. At the present time the Ameri- 
can workingman, taking him on the 
average, is much more oppressed 
and down-trodden, is more entirely 
at the mercy of his employer, and is 
altogether a more helpless and a more 
spiritless individual than the average 
workingman in this country. And 
yet in the States they have developed 
the organization of labor to the high- 
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est pitch, and have armed labor with 
powers far more extensive than it has 
ever possessed elsewhere; while in 
this country the organization of labor 
on similar lines is only in its infancy. 
Such men as Burns and Tillet and 
Mann are beginning to organize labor 
here after the American fashion. 
When they have succeeded in doing 
their best (or their worst), the Brit- 
ish workingman, like his American 
brother, will be not better but worse 
off, while his relations with his mas- 
ter will have undergone an immense 
change to his detriment. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH 
Christian at Work 


All men in a sane condition fear 
death. A sense of suffocation and 
a certain vague yet appalling horror 
seize upon the imagination whenever 
we attempt to realize for ourselves 
what the experience of a last breath 
must be. It seems to us that life 
must go out with a wrench—that at 
the moment of dissolution, when the 
soul takes its flight from the body, 
the severance must be indescribably 
oppressive and distressing. All their 
lives long many people, and among 
some of the best and godliest, have 
shrunk from a contest with “the grim 
monster” as he threatens to open the 
dark and narrow house for their en- 
trance and disintegration into dust. 
It will, however, be a comfort to most 
of us to learn, first, as to physical 
death, that physicians and others tell 
us the mere act of dying is not after 
all so painful and awful as is usually 
supposed. Indeed, this fear of dy- 
ing seems to be a kindly dispensation 
of nature, or rather of our Creator, 
designed to spur us onward in using 
all possible means to preserve life. 
But dying may not be half so dis- 
agreeable as the suffering occasioned 


by a burn, or the twinges of neuralgia, 
or a stinging blow. A writer in oné of 
our foreign contemporaries gives an 
interesting account of his having been 
nearly—we had almost said quite— 
drowned by skating into an air-hole, 
where he was thrown under the ice, 
until he became unconscious and 
passed through all the sensations that 
a person would experience in being 
actually drowned. He says: “The 
knowledge that I have thus once ex- 
perienced in my own person exactly 
what death is, and tried it fully, has 
had a great deal to do, I think, with 
my utter physical indifference to it. 
I know how it feels; and though it is 
momentarily uncomfortable, it isn’t 
half so bad as breaking your arm or 
having a tooth drawn. In fact, the 
actual dying itself, as dying, is quite 
painless; as painless as falling asleep.” 
Nor is this a strange experience. Men 
who have been hanged by lynchers 
until insensible and to all intents dead, 
though cut down and resuscitated, 
bear the same testimony to the pain- 
lessness of death. The victim of a 
California mob who had been strung 
up twice and twice allowed to return 
to life again, described his sensations 
when losing consciousness “as mo- 
mentarily enjoyable followed by a 
painless passing into nothingness.” 
Others have been recalled from death- 
like trances, or restored from insensi- 
bility occasioned by a fall from a 
building or other height, to give sub- 
stantially the same evidence. Death 
comes indeed very often as if it were 
merely the gentle and soothing ap- 
proach of needed sleep; and all 
through the New Testament the de- 
parture of the saints is described as 
“falling on sleep.” The idea of a 
dreadful and agonizing struggle is 
thus taken away, and is replaced by 
that of sweet and beautiful rest. 
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WOMAN’S PHYSIQUE 

Frances E. Willard...American Woman's Home Journal 

Physical culture means better bone 
and brawn, better tissue and nerve; 
hence it means children better born 
and homes more permanent and 
happy; stimulants at a discount and 
God's laws loved. It is the gospel 
of peace literally written upon the 
fleshly tablets of the heart. There- 
fore no greater good can be accom- 
plished by us for the human race 
than to raise the standard of bodily 
health among women. There is no 
physical reason why women should 
be more feeble or diseased than men, 
and among savages if there is a dif- 
ference, the woman has occasion to 
and does endure the most physical 
stress and hardship. Health writers 
tell us that when Stanley went to the 
interior of Africa they gave him two 
hundred negro women to carry his 
supplies, and he declares that they 
were the best porters he employed. 
We all know that in Europe the 
heaviest work is done by women, 
who carry on their heads loads of 
vegetable and other material that the 
average man in this country could 
hardly lift. This is because the mus- 
cles of waist and trunk in these wo- 
men are thoroughly developed, and 
they do not suffer from the charac- 
teristic ailments of wealthy women of 
their own and other nations. Indian 
women carry all the household goods 
and two or three babies in the bar- 
gain, while their husbands walk be- 
side them, pipe in mouth and gun in 
hand. Of an equal number of male 
and female infants, there will be 
found at the end of the first year a 
larger number of girls alive than 
boys. This discrepancy continues up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, after 
which the mortality becomes greater 
among girls. At the age of forty or 


fifty the death-rate is about equal in 
both sexes, and finally “the oldest 
inhabitant” is always a woman, thus 
showing that her constitutional vital- 
ity is naturally the greater. How 
could a supreme intelligence permit 
it to be otherwise in view of what is 
to be her work in life? There need 
not be any falling off during those 
years from sixteen to forty, and there 
will be none when the reforms to 
which the W. C. T. U. is devoted 
have held sway over this country for 
a single generation. While it is true 
that men have from four to six ounces 
more of brain than women on the 
average, it is also true that the ele- 
phant and whale outdo man incal- 
culably in this respect. But there is 
something far more to the point in 
the undoubted fact that in compari- 
son with the weight of her body the 
average woman has more brain, ounce 
for ounce, than the average man, in 
proportion to the weight of his body; 
and there is no other correct standard 
of comparison. It is well known 
that nerve-force comes to its climax 
among women. In strong and power- 
ful women where the nerves are well 
sheathed, this puts them on a pinna- 
cle as to the highest forces by which 
spirit controls matter, their nerve- 
force being the largest that any or- 
ganism discloses in relation to their 
muscular and other forces. In weak 
women, this superabundant nerve- 
force uncontrolled bears down the 
other forces of the body, just as the 
mighty engine jars to pieces the weak 
house in which it may be placed. 
Reason teaches us that this is nothing 
against the engine. It only shows 
that we must build up the house in 
which it is environed so that the due 
proportion between them may be 
maintained. Dress reform and health 
teaching will thus build up the mother 
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Then shall the nobler 
race be born, and not till then. Al- 
though we may not think it, the 
whole argumentation in these days 
relates to the better application of 
power. Edison tells us that the force 
in the flow of a stream like the Mis- 
sissippi would replace all the hand 
power on the continent, and could 
be made to do so. He says that 
Niagara will yet be utilized by means 
of stored-up electricity to turn every 
spindle in the Empire State and in 
New England besides. We know 
that in several towns in France the 
electric lighting is done by means of 
force generated from streams of 
water miles away, whose natural flow 
is thus transmuted into light. By 
parity of reasoning one cannot but 
reflect that the amount of force ex- 
erted at this moment to compress the 
waists of women by artificial methods 
would, if aggregated, turn all the 
mills between Minneapolis and the 
Merrimac; while the condensed force 
of their tight shoes, if it could be 
applied, would run many a railway 
train. And what shall we say of the 
working of that particularly ponder- 
ous power, the jaw-bone, grinding a 
gum grist in school-girls’ mouths to- 
day? Why, it would yield force 
enough to set all the bells of the na- 
tion tolling the requiem of the brains 
above those jaws, poor brains that 
shrivel as the buzz-saw work beneath 
them grows more vigorous. 


of the race. 


MANNERS IN PUBLIC 


St. Paul Pioneer-Press 


Are we as polite to each other as 
we ought to be? is a question that 
we run up against every now and then 
without being able to answer it quite 
satisfactorily. Of course every Amer- 
ican will claim that he is polite to his 
wife, his mother, and his sister, and 
that he has inured himself to the 
custom of giving up his seat in a car 
to a woman who sustains neither of 
these relations to him. But when he 
asks himself if he owes any small 
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duties to his neighbor, the public, he 
is very much inclined to assume that 
the public is as well able to take care 
of itself ashe is. Acting upon this 
principle he perpetrates a series of 
more or less annoying trespasses upon 
the moral, if not the actual rights of 
other people. Under its inspiration 
he enters the theatre or concert-room 
half an hour after the entertainment 
has begun, disturbing the enjoyment 
of the punctual; he sweeps the dust 
from his shop or hallway into the 
public street; and he makes a cuspi- 
dor of the sidewalk over which his 
fellow-citizens are constantly passing. 
All of these things are serious annoy- 
ances, two of them are positively 
dangerous to public health, and in 
each case the public is at the mercy 
of the perpetrator. Theatre manners 
have been worn threadbare as a sub- 
ject of comment, yet it is impossible 
to sit through an evening of opera or 
drama without being forcibly re- 
minded of the great need for improve- 
ment in this respect. The annoyance 
is one which time does not seem in- 
clined to mitigate. People are just 
as late now as they were when the 
curtain used to rise at eight o’clock, 
and the habit is growing more and 
more common. There is a partial 
excuse for people who depend on an 
electric car which pretends to run 
once in ten minutes and which is sub- 
ject to frequent lapses from even this 
modest schedule. But this does not 
apply to nearly all of the delinquents. 
The person who talks audibly during 
the progress of the play, or who 
braces his knees against the back of 
the seat in front of him, thereby caus- 
ing continued discomfort to its occu- 
pant, will not be affected by remon- 
strance, because whoever would do 
these things at all would be incapable 
of seeing that anybody else had any 
rights in the matter. Nothing buta 
series of reincarnations can help his 
condition. But the habit of coming 
in late is indulged in by people who 
cannot be accused of boorishness, 
and who would be very much hurt 
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if they were openly charged with a 
want of consideration for the feel- 
ings of others. 


GEMS AND JEWELS 
National Observer 


The forms of jewelry to which we 
are accustomed in Europe will assur- 
edly be driven out of fashion ere 
long. They find their excuse, so to 
say, in the glitter of precious stones. 
But the universe is yielding up its 
secrets at a terrific rate. The levia- 
than wealth of the South African 
fields has had a woful influence upon 
the diamond market, and if greater 
mischief have not followed, it is be- 
cause the dealers took alarm and 
straightway controlled the “output.” 
They have done their best, in fact, 
to make a corner in diamonds, and 
thus to steady their fluctuating price. 
But it is unlikely that their artifice 
will endure even though other mines 
be not discovered. Scores of small 
workings are slowly reducing the 
value of the stones below that fixed 
by the companies, and their figure 
is continually shifting. Also, new 
mines will surely be found, not only 
in South Africa but elsewhere. Dia- 
monds crop up now in the Western 
States of America, now in Australia; 
and we know enough of them to know 
that they are not created in small 
quantities. _ Meanwhile science is 
busy. In no long time diamonds will 
be manufactured. Other gems stand 
not in so immediate a danger, merely 
because less attention is paid to them. 
But rubies have already been con- 
cocted, though too small for orna- 
ment, and the process which will cre- 
ate them serves to create most other 
gems. But if all precious stones de- 
cline to the value of pebbles, the 
esthetic soul will contemplate the 
disaster with equanimity. Jewellers 
must then summon whatever of art 
and brain they possess to the practice 
of their craft. And a silvern, if not 
a golden, age will return. At pres- 
ent the designer relies on glitter, and 
his ingenuity is absorbed in the effort 


to find new combinations for the samé 
effects. Those who have been forced 
to sell their jewelry know only too 
well that the purchaser allows nothing 
for skill of workmanship or grace of 
design. The weight and quality of 
the gems, the amount of gold—these 
are the sole criteria of price. It was 
not so in earlier ages of the world, 
nor is itso at this day in the gorgeous 
East. The ingenious Oriental still 
uses gems for their artistic effect, as 
points of color in a well-ordered 
composition. It is charm of design 
and workmanship which determine the 
value of a jewel. 


THE DRESS OF ENGLISH WOMEN 

PN vasa cdens: Exakwckéineneood Godey’s 

There is one exception to the rule 
that all women in England dress 
alike. There are two classes which 
an observant person soon learns to 
distinguish without chance of failure. 
These are the West End shop-girls and 
the barmaids in the hotels, restau- 
rants, and railway stations. I don’t 
know that it is true, but I suspect 
that personal appearance has a good 
deal to do with securing such posi- 
tions, for it is very rare to see one of 
these young women who is not well 
to look upon. And they are the best- 
dressed women in London. They do 
not have the most expensive clothes, 
but they seem to hold together better 
and the /out ensemble is more harmoni- 
ous. And what is more their boots 
and gloves are trim and in order, but 
alas, the inevitable hat! Even the 
shop-girls and barmaids have not 
escaped that. The shoulders of Eng- 
lish women are, I think, naturally 
broad, certainly broader on the aver- 
age than the shoulders of American 
women. Their habit of tight lacing 
accentuates this and makes them 
seem still broader. This peculiarity 
is more exaggerated in the shop-girls 
and barmaids than in the other 
classes, for those comely young wo- 
men lace till their waists are literally 
wasp-like. Among the nobility and 
gentry one occasionally sees a strik- 
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ing woman beautifully dressed; but 
as a rule there is a lack of style and 
harmony in the details, and even when 
a dress unmistakably from the French 
side of the channel is seen on matron 
or maid, the dreadful hat or bonnet 
comes in to spoil everything. At the 
height of the London season in June 
one sees in Hyde Park the English 
women at their out-door best. Print 
gowns of satine, gingham, percale, 
and calico are seen on ladies of the 
highest fashion, and I must say that 
they look very well in them. I have 
seen the Princess of Wales driving in 
Hyde Park at six o’clock in the after- 
noon wearing a mauve cotton gown 
and her daughters even more simply 
dressed than the charming mother. 
In the morning in the park one sees 
hundreds of ladies on horseback. In 
their riding habits and hats they 
surely look well and handsome, and 
as they trot or canter along the Rot- 
ten Row they seem as much at home 
in the saddle as the American house- 
wife is in her rocking-chair. 


COMMON-SENSE IN MAN’S ATTIRE 
Philadelphia Record 


There are indications of late of 
sensible changes in man’s ideas of 
dress. The reign of folly is over, as 
Carlyle says, and clothes are not for 
triumph but for defence. But it has 
taken long generations for men to 
overcome the influence of unwritten 
laws and traditions, and to cease ar- 
raying themselves in as uncomfortable 
a fashion as did the knights of the 
reigns of the Edwards or the Henrys. 
That there is every likelihood of a 
revolution in his respect is evident 
from the fact that these changes have 
not only occurred in our own country, 
but that what once were to English- 
men binding laws have given place to 
fashions which are not only more in 
accordance with. the dictates of com- 
mon-sense, but also more picturesque. 
The London Standard points out that 
the black coat, silk hat, and polished 
shoes formerly worn of afternoons in 


town have been discarded in favor of 
the tweed suit, derby hat, and brown 
boots; while the adoption of straw 
hats as more suitable for August and 
September also points to important 
changes in the matter of head-gear. 
Twenty years ago tweed suits were 
worn in Great Britain almost exclu- 
sively by sportsmen, and then only 
when they were engaged in sport; 
while to-day a gentleman’s wardrobe 
is not considered complete without 
its supply of tweeds, serges, and flan- 
nels. Tweed, too, as it used to be 
known, was a dull and toneless mix- 
ture of gray and brown; but now it 
embraces every possible warmth and 
variety of tint. While the covering 
of male animals and birds is, as a 
rule, gayer and brighter than that 
of the females, man in the matter of 
dress has long reversed the law of 
nature, and has ciothed himself in 
costumes of the most sombre color 
and severe and formal cut. Now, 
however, a change has come over 
him, and he affects brighter plumage, 
even if he be conscious that, as Swift 
has said, he is only “a forked, strad- 
dling animal with bandy legs.” There 
is no doubt that these changes in 
dress have been conducive to greater 
freedom of movement, and have thus 
increased the comfort and improved 
the physical condition of the wearer. 
Criticisms on the inappropriateness 
of woman’s dress to the seasons lose 
their force in the face of man’s sense- 
less and ‘blind obedience to the law 
which declares the infallibility of the 
orthodox black suit in summer as well 
as in winter, and which converts him 
into a steam radiator. Even mem- 
bers of Parliament have rebelled 
against the orthodoxy of the black 
coat; and the ex-Czar of our own 
House of Representatives counted 
his quorum in a flannel suit and a 
waist belt. Times change, and we 
change with them. We cannot con- 
ceive of a world without clothes; but 
we can at least welcome a world in 
which there will be a new law of liber- 
ality and taste in the matter of dress, 
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A CHILD’S THANKSGIVING 
DUOER CONSE. oc ccccvcessccccsese Rhymes and Ballads for Boys and Girls 
Dear little child sitting with folded hands 
And down-bent head, and blue eyes full of dream, 
Wondering and puzzled how to understand 
Just what these words, “ Praise” and “ Thanksgiving, 


Say, shall I try to help you? Tell me then 
What you like best of all things. Is it play, 
Hiding among the roses, and again 
Laughing and chasing all the summer’s day ? 


Is it the quiet hour on mother’s knee 
In the warm firelight, when the day is done? 
Or that still dropping into sleep, when she 
Lays in soft bed her drowsy little one? 


Is it the book whose pages charm your eye? 
Is it the sound of music in your ear? 

Is it the sister or the brother tie, 
The joy of every day, delightful, dear ? 


Then, darling, listen. Each and all of these— 
The eyes that read, the buoyant limbs that leap, 
The music breathing from the ivory keys, 
The cheering fire-light and the restful sleep; 


The merry love which makes your happiness, 
The tender love, unfailing, deep, and broad, 

Which never is too tired to help and bless, 
Yes, even mother is a gift from God! 


Each separate thing He gives and each is His, 
He knows each little want and wish and need; 
And kinder than the tenderest parent is 
That mighty wisdom which is Love indeed. 


This is the day chosen and set apart 
For us to count the good gifts He has given, 
And for each blessing, with a grateful heart 
To thank the gracious Father up in heaven. 


” 


mean, 
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The mighty chords are made of little strings, 

Each voice has part in the great chorus clear; 
And so, dear child, happy in childish things, 

Say “ Thank you,” softly, and the Lord will hear. 


THE SILENCE OF TENNYSON 

© icieieetiecincsmmats The Critic 
When that great shade into the silence vast 
Through thinking silence passed; 
When he, our century’s soul and voice, was hushed, 
We who—appalled, bowed, crushed— 
Within the holy moonlight of his death 
Waited the parting breath— 
Ah, 
Might we our grief prolong. 
Silence alone, O golden spirit fled! 
Silence alone could mourn that silence dread. 


not in song 


A LATE ROSE 
Ga G, Bs GOR 00008. 0008008 From Poems: Complete Edition 

I sent a little maiden 

To pluck for me a rose, 
The sweetest and the fairest 

That in the garden grows— 
A blush-rose, proud and tender, 
Upon its stem so slender, 
Swaying in dreamy splendor 

Where yellow sunshine glows. 


sack came the little maiden 
With drooping, downcast head 

And slow, reluctant footsteps, 
And this to me she said: 

“T find no sweet blush-roses 

In all the garden closes: 

There are no summer roses; 
It must be they are dead!” 


Then bent I to the maiden 
And touched her shining hair— 
Dear heart! in all the garden 
Was nothing half so fair! 
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“Nay!” said I, “let the roses 
Die in the garden closes 
Whenever fate disposes, 

If I ¢4zés rose may wear!” 


MY PERSIAN PRAYER-RUG 
TE TN II io vn cieiscvsck sna00e Songs about Life, Love, and Death 


Made smooth some centuries ago 
By praying Eastern devotees, 
Blurred by those dusky naked feet, 
And somewhat worn by shuffling knees 


In Ispahan, 
~ 


It lies upon my modern floor, 
And no one prays there any more. 
It never felt the worldly tread 
Of smart bottines, high-heeled and red, 


In Ispahan. 


And no one prays there now, I said ? 
Ah well, that was a hasty word. 
Once with my face upon its woof, 
A fiercer prayer it never heard 
In Ispahan. 


3ut still I live who prayed that night 

That death might come ere came the light. 
Did any soul in black despair 

Breathe, kneeling here, that reckless prayer 


In Ispahan ? 


Perhaps. I trust that Heaven lent 
A kinder ear than late to me, 

If some brown ancient, weeping, begged 
To have his suffering soul set free 


In Ispahan. 


I fancy I shall like to meet 
The dead who prayed here, and whose feet 
Once made this rich old carpet frayed 
Peace to your souls, my friends, who prayed 
In Ispahan! 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING IN AMERICA 
0 icc: 2. > eescoudosevanasecwss Chautauquan 
The first thanksgiving service held 
in North America was observed by 
religious ceremonies conducted by an 
English minister by the name of 
Wolfall in the year 1578 on the shores 
of Newfoundland. The reverend gen- 
tleman accompanied the expedition 
under Frobisher, to whom belongs 
the honor of bringing the first English 
colony to settle on these shores. The 
records of this day’s observances are 
preserved in part in orders and regula- 
tions to be observed on the expedition. 
“ In primis : To banish swearing, dice, 
and card-playing and filthy commu- 
nications, and to serve God twice a 
day, with the ordinary services of the 
Church of England. On Monday 
morning, May 27, 1578, aboard the 
Ayde we received all the communion 
by the minister of Gravesend and pre- 
pared as good Christians toward God 
and resolute men for all fortunes and 
toward night we departed toward Til- 
berry Hope. Here we highly praysed 
God and all together upon our knees 
gave Him due humble and hearty 
thanks, and Maister Wolfall, a learned 
man appointed by her Majesty’s coun- 
cil to be our minister, made unto us 
a godlye sermon, exhorting all espe- 
cially to be thankful to God for His 
strange and miraculous deliverance 
in those dangerous places,” etc. This 
was perhaps the first Christian sermon 
preached and the first celebration of 
the Holy Communion in North Amer- 
ica. The earliest record of any ob- 
servance of a similar service within 
the present territory of the United 
States was held by the Popham col- 
ony who settled at Sagadahoc, on 
the coast of Maine, in August, 1607. 
The quaint record says: “Sundaye 
being the gth of August in the morn- 
inge the most part of our hole com- 


pany of both our ships, landed on 
this island the which we called St. 
Georges island, where the cross stand- 
eth and thear we heard a sermon de- 
lyvred unto us by our preacher giving 
God thanks for our happy meetinge 
and safe aryvall into the country and 
so returned aboard again.” The Pil- 
grim fathers anchored in the harbor 
of Plymouth, Mass., Saturday, De- 
cember gth (O. S.), 1620. A boat’s 
company went ashore, landing at 
Clark’s Island, where they remained 
over night. The next day being 
Sunday was sacredly observed both 
on the ship and by the men on the 
island. Monday, December 11th (O. 
S.), a landing was made upon what is 
called “ Forefather’s Rock,” on the 
mainland, at a place called by John 
Smith, of Virginia fame, five years 
previously, Plymouth, and so laid 
down in his chart in the hands of the 
Pilgrims. This being the name of 
the beautiful port in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, from which the Mayflower had 
sailed, the Pilgrims adopted the name 
given by Smith, which has since be- 
come so tenderly dear to every Amer- 
ican heart. During the long dreary 
winter which followed, forty-six of 
the one hundred and one settlers died 
and had been buried on the bluff 
overlooking the place or their land- 
ing. November goth, 1621, the ship 
Fortune arrived bringing an addition 
of thirty-five persons. The Pilgrims 
had gathered their crops from twenty 
acres of corn and from six acres of 
barley and peas; the cold weather 
had brought into the harbor an abun- 
dance of water-fowl, and deer and 
wild turkeys were found in the forests 
near the settlement. About this time 
Governor Bradford gave direction for 
the observance of a day of thanks- 
giving to be held December 13th, 1621 
(O. S.). Edward Winslow's descrip- 
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tion of this event is told in such sim- 
ple and graphic language that it may 
be regarded as one of the gems of 
American’ classical writings: “ Our 
harvests being gathered in, our gov- 
ernor sent four men on a fowling, so 
that we might after a special manner 
rejoice together after we had gathered 
the fruit of our labors. They four 
in one day killed as much fowl, as 
with .a little help beside, served the 
company almost a week. At which 
time amongst other recreations we 
exercised our arms, many of the In- 
dians coming amongst us, and among 
the rest their greatest king Massasoit, 
with some ninety of his men; whom 
for three days we entertained and 
feasted; and they [i.e., the Indians] 
went out and killed five deer, which 
they brought to the plantation and 
bestowed on our governor and upon 
our captain [Standish] and others; 
and although it be not always so 
plentiful as it was at this time with 
us, yet by the goodness of God we 
are so far from want that we often 
wish you were partakers of our 
plenty.”” Besides the religious ob- 
servance of the day, there was a dis- 
play of their proficiency in arms, 
doubtless intended to impress the na- 
tives with awe and fear; while much 
of the time was given to sports and 
pleasures such as characterized the 
recreations of the middle class of 
English people of those times at home. 


HUNTING DOWN COMMUNISTS 

Archibald Forbes......ccccss scccccccccccccees Century 

I turned, sad and sick, from the 
spectacle of wanton destruction, to 
be saddened and sickened yet further 
by another spectacle. Versaillist sol- 
diers, hanging about the foot of the 
Rue St. Honoré, were enjoying the 
cheap amusement of Communard 
hunting. The lower class Parisians 
of civil life seemed to me caitiff and 
yet cruel to the last drop of their thin, 
sour, petit dleu blood. But yesterday 
they had been shouting “ Vive la Com- 
mune!’ and submitted to be gov- 
erned by the said Commune. To-day 
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they rubbed their hands with livid, 
currish joy to have it in their power 
to denounce a Communard and to 
reveal his hiding-place. Very eager 
in this patriotic duty were the dear 
creatures of women. They knew the 
rat-holes into which the poor devils 
had squeezed themse@lves, and they 
guided the Versaillist soldiers to the 
spot with a fiendish glee. Voila the 
brave of France, returned to sucha 
triumph from an inglorious captivity! 
They have found him, then, the mis- 
erable! Yes, they have seized him 
from out one of the purlieus which 
Haussmann had not time to swéep 
away, and a guard of six of them hem 
him round as they march him into the 
Rue St. Honoré. A tail, pale, hat- 
less man, with something not igno- 
ble in his bearing. His lower lip is 
trembling, but his brow is firm, and 
the eye of him has some pride and 
indeed scorn in it. “A veritable 
Communard:” I ask of my neighbor 
in the throng. “Questionable,” is 
the reply; “I think he is a milk- 
seller to whom the woman who has 
denounced him owes ascore.” They 
yell, the crowd—my neighbor as loud 
as any—‘“ Shoot him! Shoot him!” 
—the demon-women most clamorous, 
of course. An arm goes up into the 
air; there are on it the stripes of a 
non-commissioned officer, and there 
is a stick in the fist at the end of the 
arm. The stick descends on the bare 
head of the pale prisoner. Ha! the 
infection has caught; men club their 
rifles and bring them down on that 
head, or clash them into splinters in 
their lust for murder. He is down; 
he is up again; he is down again— 
the thuds of the gun-stocks sounding 
on him just as when a man beats a 
carpet with a stick. A certain British 
impulse prompts me to push into the 
mélée; but it is foolish, and it is use- 
less. They are firing into the flaccid 
carcass now; thronging around it as 
it lies prone, like blow-flies on a piece 
of meat. Faugh! his brains are out 
and oozing into the gutter, whither 
the carrion is presently heaved bodily, 
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to be trodden on and mangled pres- 
ently by the feet of multitudes and 
the wheels of gun-carriages. But, 
after all, womanhood was not quite 
dead in that band of bedlamites who 
had clamored “Shoot him!” There 
was one matron in hysterics, who did 
not seem more than half drunk; an- 
other, with wan, scared face, drew 
out of the press a child-bedlamite, 
her offspring, and, one might hope, 
went home ashamed. But surely for 
the time all manhood was dead in the 
soldiery of France to doa deed like 
this. An officer—one with a bull 
throat and the eyes of Algiers—stood 
by and looked on at the sport, smok- 
ing a cigar. A sharer in the crime 
surely was he if there was such a 
thing as discipline in the French 
ranks; if there was not, he might 
have been pitied if he had not smiled 
his cynical approval. 


WOMEN AS DRIVERS 
GET IRI c.06. cvccsscssecsees San Francisco News Letter 


When one woman invites another 
woman to go driving with her the 
safest course is to refuse the invita- 
tion. While a firm believer in the 
higher destiny of my sex, experience 
has compelled me to doubt a woman’s 
fitness to hold the reins. Generally 
speaking, a woman is neither a good 
nor a safe driver. To be sure, the 
fame of an occasional woman stage- 
driver has penetrated beyond the 
bounds of the wild and woolly West, 
just as there are women who have 
gone to the wars disguised as men, 
or as once in a while one becomes a 
master machinist or a steamboat cap- 
tain. Of course, women will resent 
the charge that they do not know 
how to drive, but the proprietor of 
more than one livery stable in this 
city is well convinced of their inabil- 
ity to hold the lines. “Whenevera 
lady wants to hire a rig from me,” 
said a well-known livery-stable man, 
“T always am very sorry that my last 
rig has just been taken out. Why, I 
wouldn’t let a woman have a team 
from my stable for any money. Wo- 
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men are careless, apt to wreck the 
rig, lose the robes; and it gives a 
place a bad name to have the horses 
running away and going to smash. 
No; there’s more money in refusing 
them than in renting to them. Sorry 
to be disobliging to the ladies— 
but——” and a shrug completed his 
sentence and set the seal on his opin- 
ion. There is a rule which holds on 
all stage routes. One woman may 
ride on the front seat with the driver; 
two women may not. The reason 
may be that they take up too much 
room with their voluminous skirts and 
hand-satchels and parasols. Or it 
may be that it is safer in case of an 
accident to have the third person on 
the front seat a man, to hold the 
woman, while the driver holds the 
horse. It is almost safe to count on 
a woman’s screaming, trying to jump, 
or to clutch the reins. Many a wo- 
man has lost her life simply and solely 
because she lost her head first. It is 
not so long ago that a crowded stage 
was descending one of our mountain 
roads. The hillside rose steep on 
one hand, and on the other dropped 
abruptly into the bed of the creek 
below. On the steepest part of the 
down-grade the horses took fright, 
but the driver had them well in hand 
and called to the passengers to keep 
their seats. The lady who sat at his 
left suddenly seized the rein nearest 
her and pulled with all her might. 
The horses swerved, the stage was 
overturned, the officious lady had her 
face cut, her front teeth knocked out, 
and her back hair knocked off, and, 
covered with mud, confusion, and 
bruises, she said, “I thought the 
driver called to me to help him, and 
so I tried to pull in the horses.” 
This was a very lame excuse. She 
limped for weeks herself. It is one 
thing to drive a safe old plug in a 
basket phaeton, along a wide sub- 
urban road, with plenty of safe 
“turn-out” places, and quite another 
to drive a hired horse in the crowded 
streets of a bustling city, or along 
the macadath of Golden Gate Park. 
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It is not to be denied that the public 
never hear of one-half the accidents 
that take place at the park, and that 
more are not of frequent occurrence 
in the space around the band stand 
is due more to the intervention of 
Providence than to the good driving 
of the women who push themselves 
into the throng of vehicles. Were 
the danger only that of a runaway 
horse, it might be shorn of serious 
results, for a strong, firm hand may 
so control and guide a runaway horse 
as to keep the rig right side up on 
the road. But few women have 
enough strength in their wrists to be 
able to hold in a horse, and the very 
way they drive, sawing on the bits, 
clucking and chirruping, and flapping 
the reins on the horse’s back, is 
enough to make any self-respecting 
animal take the bit in his teeth and 
run away. Women take risks that 
veteran drivers would pass by with 
averted eyes. For instance, last week 
two ladies went out driving to the 
park. They attempted the ascent of 
Strawberry Hill despite the fact that 
a little steam-engine was toot-too- 
tooing on the road and a train of dirt 
cars pulling out. “I’m afraid Tem- 
ple’s going to shy,” said the driv- 
er. “I think we’re off the grade as it 
is,” said the other. With that the 
driver stepped nimbly to the ground, 
handing the reins to her companion. 
Her idea was to take the horse by the 
bridle. It was too late; the whole 
team was plunging down the steep 
grade on the side of the road, the 
horse describing a semicircle as he 
dragged the buggy around in his mad 
endeavor to escape from the steam- 
engine. Over turned the buggy, out 
shot the only occupant of the vehicle, 
and flying upward and then downward 
through space, landed on her head, 
face foremost. The force was terri- 
fig, and that her neck was not broken 
is a mystery. Woman fashion, the 
other stood on the bank, yelling and 
screaming at the top of her voice, 
“ Look out, look out for the buggy!” 
It was surprising how fast the one 
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who had been dashed to the earth 
managed to roll out of the way of the 
descending wreck—for having been 
thrown, she had got there first, so to 
speak. Her first act was to feel her 
nose, to see if that member was 
broken. As the two women footed 
it to the cars from Strawberry Hill, 
leaving the horse and the wreck in 
the care of the workmen, the driver 
said, “ Well, I didn’t think Temple 
would do that, although, to be sure, 
he did spill me out by the almshouse 
last week.” No, women haven’t 
much horse sense. 


HOW SPONGES ARE GATHERED 

PE CR i ceccrccccsacscsswesaceseexsnoed Scribner's 

Arrived at what he fancies may 
prove a profitable ground, the cap- 
tain of a sponging schooner sends 
out a boat to investigate, meantime 
standing off and on until a discovery 
is reported. ‘Then all hands, save 
only the cook, tumble into the small 
boats and the fishing is begun. The 
vessel has towed astern just half as 
many boats as she has men in her 
crew, and now two men are assigned 
to each boat. One of them stands 
well aft and sculls with a long oar, 
while the other bends low over one 
of the gunwales ina most constrained 
position, and with his head buried in 
a water-glass eagerly scans the bot- 
tom as he is moved slowly over it. 
Through his magic glass the observer 
sees darting fish, richly tinted sea- 
fans and feathers, branching coral, 
gorgeous anemones, bristling sea- 
porcupines, and the myriad other 
curious tenants of these tropic waters. 
While seeing these he makes no sign, 
until a small dark object that, to the 
untrained eye, differs in no respect 
from the loggerheads surrounding it, 
comes within his range of vision. 
Then, without removing his gaze, he 
reaches for the long-handled sponge 
hook or rake lying behind him, and 
using it with one hand, quickly tears 
from the bottom a black, slimy mass, 
that he triumphantly pronounces to 
be grass sponge of the first quality. 
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INSOMNIA 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich.......+..00+0004- Century 


Slumber, hasten down this way, 
And, ere midnight dies, 

Silence lay upon my lips, 
Darkness on my eyes. 


Send me a fantastic dream; 
Fashion me afresh; 

Into some celestial thing 
Change this mortal flesh. 


Well I know one may not choose ; 
One is helpless still 

In the purple realm of Sleep: 
Use me as you will. 


Let me be a frozen pine 
In dead glacier lands; 

Let me pant, a leopard stretched 
On the Libyan sands. 


Silver fin or scarlet wing 
Grant me, either one; 

Sink me deep in emerald glooms, 
Lift me to the sun. 


Or of me a gargoyle make, 
Face of ape or gnome, 
Such as frights the tavern-boor 
Reeling drunken home. 


Work on me your own caprice, 
Give me any shape; 
Only, Slumber, from myself 
Let myself escape! 
TOO WIDE! 
IE Be te ob esacnetessevcccsvasans From Poems ; Complete Edition 


O mighty Earth, thou art too wide, too wide! 
Too vast thy continents, too broad thy seas, 
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Too far thy prairies stretching fair as these 
Now reddening in the sunset’s crimson tide! 
Sundered by thee how have thy children cried 

Each to some other, until every breeze 

Has borne a burden of fond messages 
That all unheard in thy lone wastes have died! 
Draw closer, O dear Earth, thy hills that soar 

Up to blue skies such countless leagues apart! 

Bid thou thine awful spaces smaller grow! 
Compass thy billows with a narrower shore, 

That yearning lips may meet, heart beat to heart, 

And parted souls forget their lonely woe! 


CRADLE SONG 
ROOT GPARING «0.6.5 de c0ssececcees National Observer 


Hush O! Winds blow, baby’s like a star, 
For he sparkles, winks, and darkles, and he seems so small and far; 
Stars drift, clouds lift, all the studded sky 
Beams to hearten mothers singing wearily. 


Hush O! Tides flow, baby’s like the moon 
Drawing out the sea’s heart all a night in June; 
Tides fall, seas call far down shining sands; 
Heart’s-tide, refiuent, leaps to touch of little hands. 


Hush O! Hours go, star and moon to sea 
Flash and call and answer, so my babe to me. 
Moon pales, star sails down from climbing day; 
Tired sea and baby sleep the shades away. 


THE DEPTHS 
Ella Wheeler Wileox.....cccevcee sescevcesece From An Erring Woman's Love 


Not only sun-kissed heights are fair. Below 
The cold, dark billows of the frowning deep 
Do lovely blossoms of the ocean sleep, 

Rocked gently by the waters to and fro. 

The coral beds with magic colors grow, 

And priceless pearl-encrusted mollusks heap 
The glittering rocks where shining atoms leap 
Like living broken rainbows. 


Even so 
We find the sea of sorrow. Black as night 
The sullen surface meets our frightened gaze 
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As down we sink to darkness and despair. 
But at the depths! such beauty, such delight! 


Such flowers as never grew in pleasure’s ways. 


Ah! not alone are sun-kissed summits fair. 


DECEMBER 


Frank Dempster Sherman .... ....... .c.0-ceeees From Little-Folk Lyrics 


December’s come, and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought; 
The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 
December brings the longest night, 
And cheats the day of half its light. 
No song-bird breaks the perfect hush; 
No meadow-brook with liquid gush 
Runs telling tales in babbling rhyme 
Of liberty and summer-time, 

But frozen in its icy cell 

Awaits the sun to break the spell. 
Breathe once upon the window-glass, 
And see the mimic mists that pass— 
Fantastic shapes that go and come 
Forever silvery and dumb. 


December Santa Claus shall bring— 
Of happy children happy king— 
Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 


At all good people’s chimney-tops. . 


Then let the holly red be hung 

And all the sweetest carols sung, 
While we with joy remember them— 
The journeyers to Bethlehem, 

Who followed, trusting from afar 
The guidance of that happy star 


Which marked the spot where Christ was born, 


Long years ago, one Christmas morn! 
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OPERA AND THE OPERA-HOUSE 
Harper's Weekly 


It appears that we are not to have 
any opera in New York without an— 
or .the—opera-house. There is no 
existing theatre that can be converted 
to the purpose of opera so as to an- 
swer that purpose entirely or even 
passably. Some wild suggestions 
have been made for the conversion 
into an opera-house of the Carnegie 
Music Hall, but these do not deserve 
any more consideration than is in- 
volved in the statement that there is 
only one city lot, in addition to the 
space already occupied and utilized 
to the utmost for the purposes of a 
concert-room, on which to erect a 
stage. That statement will be con- 
clusive with those who know anything 
of the matter, and the case is as bad 
or worse with reference to the “tem- 
ples of Thespis ” that were built with- 
out reference to the special needs of 
the lyric drama. So we come back to 
the necessity of an opera-house in 
which to give opera. And the more 
we consider it, the more we must 
conclude that it is not a question of 
an opera-house, but of the Opera- 
house. The excellent citizens who 
built the Opera-house at their own 
cost, and sustained it through ten 
seasons of varying fortune, have not 
carried their public spirit so far as to 
propose building a new opera-house. 
The history of opera, if it shows any- 
thing, as indeed it does, shows that 
opera cannot be given on a fully com- 
mercial basis, as a matter of supply 
and demand, but that somebody—the 
government or a body of enlightened 
citizens, as the case may be—must 
come forward with a building that is 
not an “investment” and a subsidy 
that is—that is, a permanent invest- 
ment. If the enlightened citizens 
who, under our system, must do this, 


if it is to be done at all, manage to 
reap a reward in social distinction 
and an approving conscience which 
they cannot possibly reap in the form 
of dollars and cents, he would be a 
very churlish person who would 
grudge them that aerial and intangi- 
ble compensation. But, as we say, 
they have not shown any disposition 
to carry their martyrdom to the point 
of building another opera-house, as, 
indeed, why shouldthey ? The opera- 
house that has been partly burnt out, 
and that will require more months to 
restore than are to elapse before the 
beginning of the next operatic season, 
was in almost all respects a model 
opera-house. Its acoustics were as 
nearly perfect as can be asked of any 
opera-house, in the present condition 
of the applied science of acoustics. 
It had a maximum number of com- 
fortable seats, of which every one 
commanded a fair view of the stage. 
It had a very complete and modern 
system of stage appliances, and also 
of safeguards against fire, and it was 
not the fault of its architect if both 
these sets of expediences were neg- 
lected. Some of the managers who 
occupied it preferred to use old-fash- 
ioned means of setting scenery to the 
approved means which were provided 
for them. Ina not unnatural effort 
for economy its owners neglected to 
keep in order the apparatus that 
would have confined to the stage and 
extinguish there the fire which actu- 
ally broke out, as, for the same rea- 
son, they neglected to carry an ade- 
quate amount of insurance. They 
allowed scene-painters to convert the 
stage into a paint shop for the advan- 
tage of other theatres as well as of 
the Opera-house itself. That a fire 
thus encouraged should have done 
much damage is no more an impeach- 
ment of the fire-proof quality of the 
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building than of its skilful and effec- 
tive planning. Obviously the thing 
to do is to restore the Opera-house, 
with such improvements as experi- 
ence has indicated and as are made 
feasible by. the acquisition of space 
not available when the building was 
originally planned. Why this has 
not been done already is an irritating 
enigma to the musical public. It is 
intimated that it is by no means an 
enigma to the stockholders them- 
selves, a majority of whom are quite 
willing to bear their own burdens, 
but not to bear also the burdens of 
the minority of stockholders, who 
insist upon their share of the privi- 
leges of the building without being 
willing to assume their share of the 
liabilities. These factious persons, 
it is said, rejoice in their boxes and 
flee from their assessments.  Evi- 
dently it is time that they should be 
“frozen out” by their indignant as- 
sociates, and give place to more pub- 
lic-spirited persons with a juster view 
of the awful responsibilities involved 
in an undertaking to support opera. 
It is to be hoped that the congela- 
tion may be effected, and that the 
restored Metropolitan Opera-house 
may be opened with unprecedented 
splendor for the season of 1894, since 
the season of 1893 unhappily seems 
to be out of the question. 


ON COSTUMES AND SCENERY 
Henry lr0ing. ccc sccccccceccccces Nineteenth Century 


Costumes and scenery have little 


to do with the effect of the interpre-° 


tation. Hamlet in a dress-coat might 
be just as effective as in the costume 
of a more barbaric time; and scenery, 
if the spectators were unused to it, 
would never be missed. I remember 
with keen pleasure a performance of 
the Merchant of Venice which the 
Lyceum Company gave at West Point 
before the chivalry of Young Amer- 
ica. Never did actors play toa more 
alert or enthusiastic audience, and 
never did actors respond with more 
fervor tostimulating sympathy. And 
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yet we acted in Elizabethan dress, 
the conventional dress of Shake- 
speare, and we had no scenery what- 
ever—a board with the name of the 
supposed scene chalked upon it, “A 
Street,” “ Portia’s House,” and so 
forth, being, as in olden time, the 
only pictorial aid to the imagination. 
The question of scenery and costume, 
so persistently raised by certain writ- 
ers, is to me wearisome in the ex- 
treme. As well find fault with 
painters for the truthful accessories 
of their pictures as with a theatrical 
manager for producing his play with 
suitable environment. When now 
and again we are told that Shake- 
speare performances owe their success 
to their scenic adornment, we know 
this can be refuted by practical ex- 
perience. No play of Shakespeare’s 
was ever successful because of its 
scenic accessories; if this were possi- 
ble, it would be in the power of any 
speculator to realize pretty consider- 
able profits by the production of 
these plays. Such experiments have 
ended in disastrous failure. On the 
contrary, at the Lyceum, our repre- 
sentations of Hamlet and the Mer- 
chant of Venice were of the simplest 
kind; and each play ran hundreds of 
nights. They were as thoroughly 
put on the stage as any of our other 
plays; but for them the Tudor pa- 
geantry, with its pomp and gorgeous 
richness of apparel, was not needed 
to realize to the full the historic cir- 
cumstances in which the poet had 
set his characters. We know that 
Shakespeare yearned for other con- 
ditions than those of his day: 


Where—O for pity '—we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils 
The name of Agincourt. 


That he, whose mind was the. very 
storehouse of cosmic beauty, could 
have been content to have his Con- 
stance or his Juliet acted by boys we 
cannot believe. Although he formed 
his perfect conceptions of womanhood 
in all the ardor of the poet, with ab- 
stract beauty seen of his inner eyes 
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rather than concrete perfection seen 
with his material organs, we cannot 
doubt that his heart would have 
leaped with joy had he been able to 
witness the impersonations of a Sid- 
dons or an O'Neill. It would be 
easy to enumerate the ungrudging 
tributes to conscientious work; but 
it is easier still to scoff at the beauti- 
ful in any art; to ignore the thor- 
oughness shown in the production of 
a play when all the arts combine 
to make a harmonious whole. Since 
Shakespeare’s own time there has 
ever been a wail for ideal stage con- 
ditions. Betterton complains of the 
hideous figures upon the tapestries 
before which he had to act, and he 
tells us how they distracted his audi- 
tors, and set them thinking upon 
other things, and how he began to 
substitute more fitting surroundings. 
Garrick improved upon Betterton, 
and actually paid his scene painter, 
Loutherbourg, £500 a year, a pretty 
considerable remuneration in those 
palmy days. I possess three sketches 
by Loutherbourg, made for Garrick’s 
production of Richard the Third, 
which are of a most elaborate de- 
scription, including a practical bridge 
over which the armies of Bosworth 
Field were supposed to cross. Mack- 
lin added a more judicious costume 
to many characters, and instead of 
dressing Macbeth as did Garrick, like 
a footman in a fine gentleman’s fam- 
ily, assumed a more realistic habit 
after the fashion of the ancient kilt. 
Then followed Kemble and Mac- 
ready, who introduced further re- 
forms; and the line will stretch till 
the crack of doom—for art never 
rests, perfection is its death-knell. It 
must be never forgotten that all these 
actors, Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, 
and Macready, were in their day re- 
viled for making the stage pictorial, 
just as in our own time managers are 
assailed for seeking aids to the im- 
agination among the scientific ap- 
pliances, the inventions and discov- 
eries of the time. 
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MANET AND MONET, FRENCH REALISTS 
ie ee IIE ho sd dbedeiibecnciecnceseeuns Scribner's 


Manet was certainly one of the 
most noteworthy painters that France 
or any other country has produced. 
His is the great, the very rare, merit 
of having conceived a new point of 
view. That he did not illustrate this 
in its completeness, that he was a sign- 
post, as Albert Wolff very aptly said, 
rather than an exemplar, is nothing. 
He was totally unheralded, and he 
was in his way superb. No one be- 
fore him had essayed—no one before 
him had ever thought of—the im- 
mense project of breaking, not rela- 
tively but absolutely, with the con- 
ventional. Looking for the first time 
at one of his pictures, one says that 
customary notions, ordinary brushes, 
traditional processes of even the high- 
est authenticity, have been thrown to 
the winds. Hence, indeed, the scan- 
dal which he caused from the first 
and which went on increasing, until, 
owing to the acceptance, with modi- 
fications, of his point of view by the 
most virile and vigorous painters of 
the day, he became, as he has be- 
come, in a sense the head of the 
corner. Manet’s great distinction is 
to have discovered that the sense of 
reality is achieved with a thousand- 
fold greater intensity by getting as 
near as possible to the actual, rather 
than resting content with the rela- 
tive, value of every detail. Every 
one who has painted since Manet has 
either followed him in this effort or 
has appeared jejune. Applying 


‘Manet’s method, his invention, his dis- 


covery, to the painting of out-of-doors, 
the plein air school immediately be- 
gan to produce landscapes of aston- 
ishing reality by confining their effort 
to those values which it is in the 
power of pigments to imitate. The 
possible scale of mere correspondence 
being of course from one to one hun- 
dred, they secured greater truth by 
painting between twenty and eighty, 
we may say. Hence the grayness of 
the most successful French landscapes 
of the present day—those of Bastien- 
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Lepage’s backgrounds, of Cazin’s 
pictures. Sunlight being unpaint- 
able, they confined themselves to the 
representation of what they could 
represent. In the interest of truth, 
of reality, they narrowed the gamut 
of their modulations, they attempted 
less, upheld by the certainty of ac- 
complishing more. Foratime French 
landscape was pitched in a minor key. 
Suddenly Claude Monet appeared. 
Impressionism, as it is now under- 
stood,and as Manet had not succeeded 
in popularizing it, won instant recog- 
nition. Monet’s discovery was that 
light is the most important factor in 
the painting of out-of-doors. He 
pushed up the key of landscape-paint- 
ing to the highest power. He at- 
tacked the fascinating, but of course 
demonstrably insolvable, problem of 
painting sunlight, not illusorily, as 
Fortuny had done by relying on con- 
trasts of light and dark correspondent 
in scale, but positively and realisti- 
cally. He realized as nearly as possi- 
ble the effect of sunlight—that is to 
say, he did as well and no better in 
this respect than Fortuny had done 
—but he created a much greater illu- 
sion of a sunlit landscape than any 
one had ever done before him by 
painting those parts of his picture not 
in sunlight with the exact truth that 
in painting objects in shadow the 
palette can compass. Nothing is 
more simple. Take a landscape with 
a cloudy sky, which means diffused 
light in the old sense of the term, 
and observe the effect upon it of a 
sudden burst of sunlight. What is 
the effect where considerable portions 
of the scene are suddenly thrown into 
marked shadow, as well as others 
illuminated with intense light? Is 
the absolute value of the parts in 
shadow lowered or raised? Raised, 
of course, by reflected light. For- 
merly, to get the contrast between 
sunlight and shadow in proper scale, 
the painter would have painted the 
shadows darker than they were be- 
fore the sun appeared. Relatively 
they are darker, since their value, 


though heightened, is raised infinitely 
less than the value of the parts in 
sunlight. Absolutely, their value is 
raised considerably. If therefore 
they are painted lighter than they 
were before the sun appeared, they in 
themselves seem truer. The part of 
Monet’s picture that is in shadow is 
measurably true, far truer than it 
would have been if painted under the 
old thecry of correspondence, and 
had been unnaturally darkened to 
express the relation of contrast be- 
tween shadow and sunlight. Scale 
has been lost. What has been gained ? 
Simply truth of impressionistic effect. 
.. . To sum up: The first realists 
painted relative values; Manet and 
his derivatives painted absolute val- 
ues, but in a wisely limited gamut; 
Monet paints absolute values in a 
very wide range plus sunlight, as 
nearly as he can get it—as nearly 
as pigment can be got to represent 
it. Perforce he loses scale, and there- 
fore artistic completeness, but he 
secures an incomparably vivid ef- 
fect of reality, of nature—and of 
nature in her gayest, most inspiring 
manifestation, illuminated directly 
and indirectly, and everywhere vi- 
brant and palpitating with the light 
of all our physical seeing. Monet is 
so subtle in his own way, so superbly 
successful within his own limits, that 
it is time wasted to quarrel with the 
convention-steeped Philistine who re- 
fuses to comprehend even his point 
of view, who judges the pictures he 
sees by the pictures he has seen. He 
has not only discovered a new way 
of looking at nature, but he has 
justified it in a thousand particulars. 
Concentrated as his attention has 
been upon the effects of light and 
atmosphere, he has reproduced an 
infinity of nature’s moods that are 
charming in proportion to their tran- 
sitoriness, and whose fleeting beauties 
he has caught and permanently fixed. 
Rousseau made the most careful stud- 
ies, and then combined them in his 
studio. Courbet made his sketch, 
more or less perfect, face to face with 
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his subject, and elaborated it after- 
ward away from it. Corot painted 
his picture from nature, but put the 
Corot into it in his studio. Monet’s 
practice is in comparison drastically 
thorough. After thirty minutes, he 
says—why thirty instead of forty or 
twenty, I do not know; these mys- 
teries are Eleusinian to the mere ama- 
teur—the light changes; he must 
stop and return the next day at the 
same hour. The result is immensely 
real, and in Monet’s hands immensely 
varied. One may say as much, hav- 
ing regard to their differing degrees 
of success, of Pissaro, who influenced 
him, and of Caillebotte, Kenoir, Sis- 
ley, and the rest of the impressionists 
who followed him. He is himself 
the prominent representative of the 
school, however, and the fact that 
one representative of it is enough to 
consider is eloquent of profound 
criticism of it. For decorative pur- 
poses a hole in one’s wall, an addi- 
tional window through which one 
may only look satisfactorily during 
a period of thirty minutes, has its 
drawbacks. A walk in the country 
or in a city park is after all preferable 
to any one who can really appreciate 
a Monet—that is, any one who can 
feel the illusion of nature which it is 
his sole aim to produce. After all, 
what one asks of art is something 
different from imitative illusion. Its 
essence is illusion, I think, but illu- 
sion taken in a different sense from 
optical illusion—/¢rompe-l ail. Its 
function is to make dreams seem real, 
not to recall reality. Monet is en- 
duringly admirable mainly to the 
painter who envies and endeavors to 
imitate his wonderful power of tech- 
.nical expression—the thing that oc- 
cupies most the conscious attention 
of the true painter. To others he 
must remain a little unsatisfactory, 
because he is not only not a dreamer, 
but because he does nothing with his 
material except to show it as it is— 
a great service surely, but largely 
excluding the exercise of that archi- 
tectonic faculty, personally directed, 
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which is the very life of every truly 
esthetic production. 


A COMPOSER’S EDUCATION 
I HIE sins onneswsesecssesesces «oepend Century 


My father was a superior officer 
under the First Empire. When the 
Bourbons were restored he sent in his 
resignation. As he had been a dis- 
tinguished pupil of the Polytechnic 
School, he devoted himself to manu- 
factures, and started important iron- 
works near St. Etienne (Loire). He 
thus became an iron-master, and was 
the inventor of those huge hammers 
which, crushing steel with extraordi- 
nary power by a single blow, change 
bars of metal into sickles and scythes. 
So it was that to the sound of heavy 
hammers of brass, as the ancient poet 
says, I was born, My first steps in 
my future career were no more melo- 
dious. Six years later, my family 
then living in Paris, one day I found 
myself in front of an old piano, and 
either to amuse me or to try my talent 
my mother gave me my first music- 
lesson. It was the 24th of February, 
1848, a strangely chosen moment, for 
our lesson was interrupted by the 
noise of street-firing that lasted for 
several hours. The revolution had 
burst forth, and people were killing 
one another in the streets. Three 
years later I had become—or my 
parents affectionately thought I had 
become—a clever enough little pian- 
ist. I was presented for admission 
to the piano classes at the Imperial 
Conservatory of Music, and was ad- 
mitted. To my mother I now was 
“an artist,” and even though my edu- 
cation took up six hours of my day, 
she found time to make me work at 
my piano to such good effect that 
within a year I became “lauréat” of 
the Conservatory. At this period my 
father’s ill health forced us to leave 
Paris, and so put a stop to my music 
for several years. I took advantage 
of this period to finish my literary 
studies. But the pain of separation 
from the Conservatory gave me cour- 
age enough to beg my parents (whom 
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my wish distressed) to give me per- 
mission to return, and I did not again 
leave Paris until the day when, hav- 
ing obtained the “first grand prize” 
of musical composition (1863), I left 
for Rome with a scholarship from 
the Académie de France. Did the 
progress made in these years of work 
really prove my vocation? Certainly 
I had won the “prix de Rome,” and 
had also taken prizes for piano, coun- 
terpoint, fugue, and soon. No doubt 
I was what is called a good pupil, but 
I was not an artist in the true sense. 
To be an artist is to be a poet; to be 
touched by all the revelations of art 
and nature; to love, to suffer—in one 
word, to live! To produce a work of 
art does not make an artist. First 
of all, an artist must be touched by 
all the manifestations of beauty, must 
be interpenetrated by them and know 
how to enjoy them. How many great 
painters, how many illustrious musi- 
cians, never were artists in the deep- 
est meaning of the word! Oh, those 
two lovely years in Rome at the dear 
Villa Medici, the official abiding-place 
of holders of Institute Scholarships— 
unmatched years, the recollection of 
which still vibrates in my memory, 
and even now helps me to stem the 
flood of discouraging influences! It 
was at Rome that I began to live; 
there it was that, during my happy 
walks with my comrades, painters or 
sculptors, and in our talks under the 
oaks of the Villa Borghese, or under 
the pines of the Villa Pamphili, I felt 
my first stirrings of admiration for 
nature and for art. What charming 
hours we spent in wandering through 
_ the museums of Naples and Florence! 
What tender, thoughtful emotions 
we felt in the dusky churches of 
Siena and Assisi! How thoroughly 
forgotten was Paris with her theatres 
and her rushing crowds! Now I had 
ceased to be merely “a musician;” 
now I was much more than a musi- 
cian. This ardor, this healthful fever 
still sustains me; for we musicians, 
like poets, must be the interpreters 
of true emotion. To feel, to make 
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others feel—therein lies the whole 
secret! My time was nearly up at 
the Villa Medici, and but a few days 
separated me from the hour in which 
I had to say good-by to my happy 
life—a life full of work, full of sweet 
tranquillity of mind, a life such as I 
have never lived again. It was on De- 
cember 17th, 1865, that I had to pre- 
pare for my departure; nevertheless, I 
could not persuade myself to bid adieu 
to Rome. It was Rome that bade me 
adieu, and this is how she did it. It 
was six o’clock in the afternoon. I 
was alone in my room, standing be- 
fore the window, looking through the 
glass at the great city outlined in 
gray against the light still remaining 
from a lovely clear sunset. This 
view is forever imprinted on my mem- 
ory, and at the time I could not de- 
tach myself from it. Alas! little by 
little a shadow crept over one corner 
of the sky, spreading and spreading 
until finally Rome had disappeared 
altogether. I have never forgotten 
those moments, and it is in remem- 
bering them that I evoke my youth. 
I notice that I am saying but little of 
music, and that I seem to care more 
for what strikes the eye than for what 
charms the ear. Let us open to- 
gether some of my orchestral scores. 
Thereon I am in the habit of writing 
the day and the hour, and sometimes 
an account of events of my life. 
Some of these have afforded me sug- 
gestions for my work. The first part 
of Mary Magdalene begins “ At the 
gates of Magdala, evening.” It was 
in truth of Magdala that I was then 
thinking; my imagination journeyed 
to far Judea, but what really moved 
me was the remembrance of the Ro- 
man Campagna, and this remem- 
brance it was that I obeyed. I fol- 
lowed the landscape I had really 
known; therein was its accent, its 
exact impression. Afterward, in writ- 
ing the Erinnyes, the love that I felt 
for an exquisite Tanagra terra-cotta 
dictated to me the dances for the first 
act of Leconte de Lisle’s admirable 
drama. Later, while I was arrang- 
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ing the score of the Roi de Lahore, 
near me was a little Indian box whose 
dark-blue enamel spotted with bright 
gold continually drew my eyes to it. 
All my delight, all my ardor came 
from gazing at this casket, wherein I 
saw the whole of India! Mournful 
recollections also take up a great part 
of the life of the musician whose mod- 
est beginnings were saluted by firing 
in the streets. In 1870—a dismal 
date for my poor dear country—the 
Prussian cannons, answering those of 
Mont Valérien, often lugubriously 
punctuated the fragments that I tried 
to write during the short moments of 
rest that guard duty, marching around 
Paris, and military exercises on the 
ramparts left us. There the musi- 
cian, in the physical weariness of this 
novel life, vainly trying to find a few 
moments of forgetfulness, did not al- 
together abdicate his rights. In the 
leaves of a finished score, but one 
which will never be brought before the 
public, Méduse, I find annotated the 
patriotic cries of the people, and 
the echoes of the Marseillaise sung by 
the regiments as they passed my little 
house at Fontainebleau on their way 
to battle. And so in other fragments 
I can read the bitter thoughts that 
moved me when, having returned to 
Paris before it was invested, I was 
inspired by the woful times that 
were upon us during the long winter 
of that terrible year. Oh, the un- 
forgettable pain and sorrow of those 
dismal days when our hearts plunged 
so quickly from comforting enthusi- 
asm to the darkest despair—when 
weeks of uncertainty and of waiting 
were scarcely brightened by rare let- 
ters, received one knew not how or 
whence, and bringing us news of an- 
cient date concerning the far - off 
families and the dear friends we no 
longer hoped to see again! Then 
came the last effort, the last struggle 
at Buzenval; the death of my poor 
friend, the painter Henri Regnault; 
then the most terrible trial of all 
whose shameful reality made us forget 
cold, hunger, all that we had endured 
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—the armistice, which in our wearied 
but far from resigned hearts rang the 
knell of our last and righteous anger! 
Yes, truly, during those dark days of 
the siege of Paris, it was indeed the 
image of my dying country that lay 
bleeding in me, feeble instrument that 
I was, when, shivering with cold, my 
eyes blinded with tears, I composed 
the bars of the Poéme du Souvenir 
for the inspired stanzas written by 
my friend the great poet Armand 
Silvestre, “ Arise, belovéd, now en- 
tombed!” Yes, both as son and 
musician, I felt the image of my poor 
country imprint itself on my bruised 
heart in the sweet and touching shape 
of a wounded muse, and when with 
the poet I sang, “Tear off thy wind- 
ing sheet of flowers,’ I well knew 
that, though buried, she would come 
forth from her shroud, with blanched 
cheeks, indeed, but lovelier and more 
adorable than ever! I have already 
said how dear to me is and how 
faithfully true remains the recollection 
of my Roman years; and I would like 
to be able to convince others how 
useful it is for young musicians to 
leave Paris, and to live, were it but 
for a year, in the Villa Medici, among 
a set of intelligent comrades. Yes, I 
am thoroughly in favor of this exile 
—as it is called by the discontented. 
I believe in residing there, for such a 
residence may give birth to poets and 
artists, and may awaken sentiments 
that otherwise might remain unknown 
to those in whom they lie dormant. 
But, you answer, genius cannot be 
given to any one, and if these young 
men be merely good students, already 
masters of their trade, it is not possi- 
ble to give them the sacred fire they 
need. Yes! I believe that being 
forced to live far away from their 
Parisian habits is a positive advan- 
tage. The long hours of solitude in 
the Roman Campagna, and _ those 
spent in the admirable museums of 
Florence and Venice, amply compen- 
sate for the absence of musical meet- 
ings, of orchestral concerts, of the- 
atrical representations—in short, of 
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music. How few of these young 
men, before leaving France,ever knew 
the useful and penetrating charm of 
living alone in close communion with 
nature or art. And the day in which 
art and nature speak to you makes 
you an artist, an adept; and on that 
day, with what you have already 
learned, and with what you should 
already know, you can create in strong 
and healthy fashion. How many gar- 
nered impressions and emotions will 
live again in works as yet unwritten! 


RAPHAEL’S MANY-SIDEDNESS 
PN PE rk ckckttecesascensccmniseboos Fortnightly 


It was in his twenty-fifth year that 
Raphael came to the city of the popes, 
Michelangelo being already in high 
favorthere. For the remaining years 
of his life he paces the same streets 
with that grim artist, who was so 
great a contrast with himself, and for 
the first time his attitude toward a 
gift different from his own is not that 
of a scholar, but that of arival. If he 
did not become the scholar of Michel- 
angelo it would be difficult, on the 
other hand, to trace anywhere in 
Michelangelo's work the counter in- 
fluence usual with those who had in- 
fluenced him. It was as if he desired 
to add to the strength of Michel- 
angelo that sweetness which at first 
sight seems to be wanting there. x 
fortt dulcedo:; and in the study of 
Michelangelo certainly it is enjoyable 
to detect, if we may, sweet savors 
amid the wonderful strength, the 
strangeness and potency of what he 
pours forth for us; with Raphael, 
conversely, something of a relief to 
find in the suavity of that so softly 
moving, tuneful existence, an asser- 
tion of strength. There was the 
promise of it, as you remember, in 
his very look as he saw himself at 
eighteen; and you know that the 
lesson, the prophecy of those holy 
women and children he has made his 
own, is that “ the meek shall possess.” 
So, when we see him at Rome at last, 
in that atmosphere of greatness, of 
the strong, he too is found putting 
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forth strength, adding that element 
in due proportion to the mere sweet- 
ness and charm of his genius; yeta 
sort of strength, after all, still con- 
gruous with the line of development 
that genius has hitherto taken, the 
special strength of the scholar and 
his proper reward, a purely cerebral 
strength—the strength, the power of 
an immense understanding. Now the 
life of Raphael at Rome seems as we 
read of it hasty and perplexed, full 
of undertakings, of vast works not 
always to be completed, of almost 
impossible demands on his industry, 
in a world of breathless competition, 
amid a great company of spectators, 
for great rewards. You seem to lose 
him, feel he may have lost himself, 
in the multiplicity of his engagements; 
might fancy that, wealthy, variously 
decorated, a courtier, cardinal zn Aefto, 
he was “serving tables.” But, you 
know, he was forcing into this brief 
space of years (he died at thirty- 
seven) more than the natural business 
of the larger part of a long life; and 
one way of getting some kind of 
clearness into it is to distinguish the 
various divergent outlooks or appli- 
cations, and group the results of 
that immense intelligence, that still 
untroubled, flawlessly operating, com- 
pletely informed understanding, the 
purely cerebral power, acting through 
his executive, inventive, or creative 
gifts, through the eye and the hands 
with its command of visible color and 
form. In that way you may follow him 
along many various roads till brain 
and eye and hand suddenly fail in the 
very midst of his work—along many 
various roads, but you can follow 
him along each of them distinctly. 
At the end of one of them is the 
Galatea, and in quite a different form 
of industry the data for the begin- 
nings of a great literary work of pure 
erudition. Coming to the capital of 
Christendom, he comes also for the 
first time under the full influence of 
the antique world, pagan art, pagan 
life, and is henceforth an enthusiastic 
archeologist. On his first coming to 
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Rome a papal bull had authorized him 
to inspect all ancient marbles, inscrip- 
tions, and the like, with a view to 
their adaptation in new buildings 
then proposed. A consequent close 
acquaintance with antiquity, with the 
very touch of it, blossomed literally 
in his brain, and under his facile 
hand, in artistic creations, of which 
the Galatea is indeed the consumma- 
tion. But the frescoes of the Farnese 
palace, with a hundred minor de- 
signs, find their places along that 
line of his artistic activity, and did 
not exhaust his knowledge of an- 
tiquity, his interest in and control of 
it. The mere fragments of it that 
still cling to his memory would have 
composed, had he lived longer, a 
monumental illustrated survey of the 
monuments of ancient Rome. To 
revive something of the proportion- 
able spirit at least of antique build- 
ing in the architecture of the present, 
came naturally to Raphael as the son 
of his age; and at the end of another 
of those roads of diverse activity 
stands Saint Peter’s, though unfin- 
ished. What a proof again of that 
immense intelligence, by which, as I 
said, the element of strength supple- 
mented the element of mere sweet- 
ness and charm in his work, that at 
the age of thirty, known hitherto only 
as a painter, at the dying request of 
the venerable Bramante himself, he 
should have been chosen to succeed 
him as the director of that vast en- 
terprise. And if little in the great 
church, as we see it, is directly due 
to him, yet we must not forget that 
his work in the Vatican also was 
partly that of an architect. 


‘*STARS’’ AND STOCK COMPANIES 
Madame MOdICOKn 0 ccvecesscccesess sosececss Forum 


In place of stock companies we 
have the modern system of travelling 
stars and combination. There is 
nothing more detrimental to the ac- 
tor, nothing more injurious to the 
advancement and development of his 
art, than the constant shifting on his 
part from one place to the other, and, 


what is still worse, the run of the 
same play hundreds of times, until 
the actor’s work becomes nothing 
more than a mechanical and weary 
reproduction of his part night after 
night, and his only desire is that it 
may soon be over. ‘Tomasso Salvini 
is the only man who has had the 
courage to revolt against this custom 
of the English and American stage. 
He never has played two nights in 
succession. Even when frequently 
changing his repertory, he has found 
his task too wearisome and in great 
measure injurious to his art. In order 
to give a good performance, the actor 
must have rest; he must not appear 
on the stage tired, trusting in his 
good luck or in the indulgence of the 
public. He ought to go to his work 
with eagerness and anticipation of all 
the joys and enchantments which a 
well-performed part gives to the true 
artist. If acting is, as it should be, 
the actor’s highest enjoyment, it will 
be equally enjoyed by the audience. 
But how can one feel able to perform 
the difficult tasks of the stage after 
twenty-four hours of travelling or 
after a number of weeks of so-called 
“one-night stands?” Still, in spite 
of fatigue the actor has to obey the 
prompter’s bell; no matter whether 
he feels well or ill, he must “ go on;” 
no matter if he has a bad cold, he 
must recite the blank-verse with 
hoarse voice, or he must dance a 
minuet with a headache. Scarcely 
has he time to unpack his trunk and 
eat a cold supper in a hurry before 
he must appear on the stage with a 
radiant countenance. Where is art 
then? Art has covered her face and 
flown away, ashamed of those who 
cease thus to be priests at her altar 
and simply become commercial trav- 
ellers in art, changing the stage toa 
sample-room where the public has 
only a vague idea what the article 
might have been if it had been shown 
under the best conditions. Why do 
the great actors of this country travel 
from place to place instead of remain- 
ing in the large cities? There is one 
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main reason: the lack of an endowed 
theatre, where the principal talent of 
the country, having an assured sus- 
tenance, may, without regard to the 
future, be devoted exclusively to ar- 
tistic pursuits. Great actors would 
thus create a standard which would 
be authoritative in matters of dramat- 
ic art. It would be impossible fora 
single person, even of the most prom- 
inent standing, to keep up in any of 
the American cities a stock company 
devoted purely to legitimate drama 
and comedy. The sad experiment 
made by Edwin Booth is the best 
proof of this fact. And yet there is 
no name dearer to every ear, no talent 
shining with greater splendor than 
his. Where now is the beautiful 
theatre to the erection of which he 
sacrificed the gains of many years of 
hard work? Where is the stage 
upon which Romeo, Hamlet, Shylock, 
walked in the full bloom and vigor 
of his genius? They are gone, and 
trade now spreads its goods where 
Shakespeare’s spirit reigned. It is 
true that there are several stock com- 
panies in New York. The organiza- 
tions of Augustin Daly, Palmer, and 
Frohman, as well as the cheerful 
home of local comedy under Harri- 
gan, answer in part to the wants that 
permanent theatres ought to supply. 
There is also a stock company of old 
standing and reputation in Boston— 
the Boston Museum. All these com- 
panies contain excellent talent; they 
are conducted with sagacity and ar- 
tistic knowledge; they possess a pub- 
licof theirown. And yet we see that 
even they lose sometimes their best 
actors or sublet their theatres to in- 
ferior organizations; that they are 
compelled to make long runs of pieces 
of poor intrinsic merit, mostly trans- 
lations, and that only occasionally 
they can afford to give performances 
of a legitimate order. Is there no 
remedy for this degraded condition 
of American dramatic art? There 
is no remedy except in the establish- 
ment of endowed theatres independent 
of the money question. The suprem- 
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acy of such institutions, supplied with 
superior talent, artistic management, 
and elevated repertory, would soon 
be acknowledged by a public so quick 
to appreciate as the American people. 
This would naturally improve the 
taste and necessarily react upon the 
conduct of other theatres. There is 
no question that they would attract 
a great many persons who, disgusted 
with present conditions, rarely or 
never go to the play-house. Such 
theatres, if obliged by the provisions 
of their endowment to produce the 
classic works of dramatic literature, 
would at the same time offer a ready 
hospitality to the best modern plays 
and bring to the front new authors, 
exciting emulation among the fore- 
most writers of the country. A few 
great actors and innumerable so-called 
stars and combinations cannot furnish 
opportunities for the development of 
dramatic literature. The plays now 
written are mostly well or ill fitted 
dresses, made to order for each indi- 
vidual star, pieces of one part; or else 
they are conglomerations of scenic 
effects adapted to the capacity of the 
company, where the author some- 
times has little to do, the ingenious 
actors having burdened the lines with 
their own inventions. In old Europe, 
where many things are in decay, but 
where also many other things remain 
as the outgrowth of centuries of civ- 
ilization, the theatre has preserved 
to a great degree the character of a 
public institution. Almost every large 
city, every town of some importance, 
possesses one or more theatres en- 
dowed either by the state or the city 
or by private donations. The fore- 
most of them, like the Théatre Fran- 
cais in Paris and the Burg Theatre in 
Vienna, have exerted an exceedingly 
salutary influence, not only on the 
improvement of dramatic art, but 
equally on the development of litera- 
ture, the refinement of public taste 
and manners, and in a great measure 
on the preservation of the purity and 
elegance of the language. Conserva- 
tive in their tendencies, they have 
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Rome a papal bull had authorized him 
to inspect all ancient marbles, inscrip- 
tions, and the like, with a view to 
their adaptation in new buildings 
then proposed. A consequent close 
acquaintance with antiquity, with the 
very touch of it, blossomed literally 
in his brain, and under his facile 
hand, in artistic creations, of which 
the Galatea is indeed the consumma- 
tion. But the frescoes of the Farnese 
palace, with a hundred minor de- 
signs, find their places along that 
line of his artistic activity, and did 
not exhaust his knowledge of an- 
tiquity, his interest in and control of 
it. The mere fragments of it that 
still cling to his memory would have 
composed, had he lived longer, a 
monumental illustrated survey of the 
monuments of ancient Rome. To 
revive something of the proportion- 
able spirit at least of antique build- 
ing in the architecture of the present, 
came naturaily to Raphael as the son 
of his age; and at the end of another 
of those roads of diverse activity 
stands Saint Peter’s, though unfin- 
ished. What a proof again of that 
immense intelligence, by which, as I 
said, the element of strength supple- 
mented the element of mere sweet- 
ness and charm in his work, that at 
the age of thirty, known hitherto only 
as a painter, at the dying request of 
the venerable Bramante himself, he 
should have been chosen to succeed 
him as the director of that vast en- 
terprise. And if little in the great 
church, as we see it, is directly due 
to him, yet we must not forget that 
his work in the Vatican also was 
partly that of an architect. 


‘STARS’? AND STOCK COMPANIES 

AERO ORICON oo vvccicicvvesccsccse seceseees Forum 

In place of stock companies we 
have the modern system of travelling 
stars and combination. There is 
nothing more detrimental to the ac- 
tor, nothing more injurious to the 
advancement and development of his 
art, than the constant shifting on his 
part from one place to the other, and, 
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what is still worse, the run of the 
same play hundreds of times, until 
the actor’s work becomes nothing 
more than a mechanical and weary 
reproduction of his part night after 
night, and his only desire is that it 
may soon be over. ‘Tomasso Salvini 
is the only man who has had the 
courage to revolt against this custom 
of the English and American stage. 
He never has played two nights in 
succession. Even when frequently 
changing his repertory, he has found 
his task too wearisome and in great 
measure injurious to his art. In order 
to give a good performance, the actor 
must have rest; he must not appear 
on the stage tired, trusting in his 
good luck or in the indulgence of the 
public. He ought to go to his work 
with eagerness and anticipation of all 
the joys and enchantments which a 
well-performed part gives to the true 
artist. If acting is, as it should be, 
the actor’s highest enjoyment, it will 
be equally enjoyed by the audience. 
But how can one feel able to perform 
the difficult tasks of the stage after 
twenty-four hours of travelling or 
after a number of weeks of so-called 
“one-night stands?” Still, in spite 
of fatigue the actor has to obey the 
prompter’s bell; no matter whether 
he feels well or ill, he must “go on;” 
no matter if he has a bad cold, he 
must recite the blank-verse with 
hoarse voice, or he must dance a 
minuet with a headache. Scarcely 
has he time to unpack his trunk and 
eat a cold supper in a hurry before 
he must appear on the stage with a 
radiant countenance. Where is art 
then? Art has covered her face and 
flown away, ashamed of those who 
cease thus to be priests at her altar 
and simply become commercial trav- 
ellers in art, changing the stage toa 
sample-room where the public has 
only a vague idea what the article 
might have been if it had been shown 
under the best conditions. Why do 
the great actors of this country travel 
from place to place instead of remain- 
ing in the large cities? There is one 
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main reason: the lack of an endowed 
theatre, where the principal talent of 
the country, having an assured sus- 
tenance, may, without regard to the 
future, be devoted exclusively to ar- 
tistic pursuits. Great actors would 
thus create a standard which would 
be authoritative in matters of dramat- 
ic art. It would be impossible fora 
single person, even of the most prom- 
inent standing, to keep up in any of 
the American cities a stock company 
devoted purely to legitimate drama 
and comedy. The sad experiment 
made by Edwin Booth is the best 
proof of this fact. And yet there is 
no name dearer to every ear, no talent 
shining with greater splendor than 
his. Where now is the beautiful 
theatre to the erection of which he 
sacrificed the gains of many years of 
hard work? Where is the stage 
upon which Romeo, Hamlet, Shylock, 
walked in the full bloom and vigor 
of his genius? They are gone, and 
trade now spreads its goods where 
Shakespeare’s spirit reigned. It is 
true that there are several stock com- 
panies in New York. The organiza- 
tions of Augustin Daly, Palmer, and 
Frohman, as well as the cheerful 
home of local comedy under Harri- 
gan, answer in part to the wants that 
permanent theatres ought to supply. 
There is also a stock company of old 
standing and reputation in Boston— 
the Boston Museum. All these com- 
panies contain excellent talent; they 
are conducted with sagacity and ar- 
tistic knowledge; they possess a pub- 
licof theirown. And yet we see that 
even they lose sometimes their best 
actors or sublet their theatres to in- 
ferior organizations; that they are 
compelled to make long runs of pieces 
of poor intrinsic merit, mostly trans- 
lations, and that only occasionally 
they can afford to give performances 
of a legitimate order. Is there no 
remedy for this degraded condition 
of American dramatic art? There 
is no remedy except in the establish- 
ment of endowed theatres independent 
of the money question. The suprem- 
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acy of such institutions, supplied with 
superior talent, artistic management, 
and elevated repertory, would soon 
be acknowledged by a public so quick 
to appreciate as the American people. 
This would naturally improve the 
taste and necessarily react upon the 
conduct of other theatres. There is 
no question that they would attract 
a great many persons who, disgusted 
with present conditions, rarely or 
never go to the play-house. Such 
theatres, if obliged by the provisions 
of their endowment to produce the 
classic works of dramatic literature, 
would at the same time offer a ready 
hospitality to the best modern plays 
and bring to the front new authors, 
exciting emulation among the fore- 
most writers of the country. A few 
great actors and innumerable so-called 
stars and combinations cannot furnish 
opportunities for the development of 
dramatic literature. The plays now 
written are mostly well or ill fitted 
dresses, made to order for each indi- 
vidual star, pieces of one part; or else 
they are conglomerations of scenic 
effects adapted to the capacity of the 
company, where the author some- 
times has little to do, the ingenious 
actors having burdened the lines with 
their own inventions. In old Europe, 
where many things are in decay, but 
where also many other things remain 
as the outgrowth of centuries of civ- 
ilization, the theatre has preserved 
to a great degree the character of a 
public institution. Almost every large 
city, every town of some importance, 
possesses one or more theatres en- 
dowed either by the state or the city 
or by private donations. The fore- 
most of them, like the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais in Paris and the Burg Theatre in 
Vienna, have exerted an exceedingly 
salutary influence, not only on the 
improvement of dramatic art, but 
equally on the development of litera- 
ture, the refinement of public taste 
and manners, and in a great measure 
on the preservation of the purity and 
elegance of the language. Conserva- 
tive in their tendencies, they have 
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been a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of vulgarity, and they have 
not been indifferent to genuine im- 
provement and progress. Similar to 
them was the action of many others, 
those in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Warsaw, 
Pesth, Prague, etc., etc. Strange to 
say, England, the home of Shake- 
speare, does not possess a national 
theatre. Germany, in fact, takes the 
front rank in regard to the respect it 
pays to dramatic art. An endowed 
theatre is conducted on the basis of 
a stock company selected from the 
foremost talent of the country. The 
actor remains there for the greatest 
part of his life; at the erid of his ser- 
vices, when old age or infirmity dis- 
ables him for further work, he is 
granted a pension. The manager is 
not a speculator, but a responsible 
employee, chosen on account of fit- 
ness for his duties. In many of those 
institutions the plays are accepted or 
refused by a committee composed of 
the most prominent members of the 
company, sometimes in conjunction 
with a few select literary advisers. 
“Runs” of plays night after night 
are practically unknown. A success- 
ful piece is placed in the permanent 
repertory, to be repeated several 
times weekly or monthly. The rule 
is a continual change of bill. The 
companies are numerous; therefore 
there is no necessity for an actor to 
play every night. The regulations 
of the endowment usualiy prescribe 
the production of standard works at 
certain intervals. There is, for in- 
stance, no week in the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais without a performance of Racine, 
Corneille, or Moliére, no week in 
the Burg Theatre without Schiller, 
Goethe, Lessing, or Shakespeare. 
Besides the endowed theatres, there 
exist in the larger cities, mainly in 
the capitals, many private ones that 
have to support themselves, and are 
therefore conducted more on a busi- 
ness basis. But such is the prestige 
of the endowed theatres that the 
others are compelled to follow the ex- 
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ample set by them, and thus avoid 
the complete anarchy which is the 
result of our American system. As 
our mode of government places en- 
tirely out of question any idea of State 
or municipal support, it is not to be 
expected that in the present state of 
the public mind, where the theatre is 
considered mostly as an amusement 
and very often as a precursor of 
Hades, public subscriptions could be 
solicited with any prospect of success. 
The only chance is to find among the 
rich, the very rich, of this country 
men both enlightened and generous 
enough to endow such theatres with 
private donations. I say very rich, 
because it would be unfair to conceal 
that the cost of the establishment of 
such a theatre would run not merely 
into tens or hundreds of thousands, 
but into millions. However, I do 
not despair. Was not the whole re- 
naissance movement in Italy sup- 
ported, not so much by Italian courts 
and governments as by the patron- 
age of the wealthy inhabitants of the 
little republics? Many of our mill- 
ionaires have nobly shown how well 
they understand their duty to the 
country which gave them their wealth, 
by establishing religious, educational, 
and charitable institutions. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE VARIETY ENTER- 
TAINMENT 


i Be CI, «6.0 ccsscccscseceedssecces New Review 


The music-hall accommodates itself 
to a special quality of our modern 
temper: restlessness, hurry, the de- 
mand for short cuts to pleasure. In 
this aspect the music-hall system of 
everything by “turns” and nothing 
long is as much a product of the Time 
Spirit as the short story, the leader- 
ette, Tit-Bits, and the ten minutes’ 
sermon. It satisfies another pecul- 
iarly modern demand, curiosity, the 
taste for the exotic, the tourist spirit. 
On this account it shares the vogue 
of Pierre Loti’s novels and Messieurs 
Cook’s coupons. The nightly bill, 
for instance, at the Empire in Leices- 
ter Square makes quite a formidable 
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exercise in ethnology. You will have 
a quartette from Interlaken, another 
from Bucharest, a troop of Bedouin 
Arabs, jugglers from the Indies, 
“knockabouts” from the United 
States, a chorus party of Spanish 
students, another of Russian peas- 
ants, French types from Tartarin to 
Mimi Pinson, and acrobats from Japan 
—“like a congress at Spa, where no 
two guests are of a nation.” Sucha 
programme offers you much of the 
pleasure of foreign travel without the 
fatigue and expense. Another point 
in which the music-hall jumps with 
our modern humor is its Persic ap- 
paratus of luxury. It offers you a 
comfortable seat at a low rate, so en- 
abling you, like Pericles, to “culti- 
vate beauty with economy.” It gives 
you the hygienic alternative of per- 
lustrating spacious corridors. You 
may drink, you may smoke, you may 
keep your hat on in-doors, like a mem- 
ber of Parliament. If you choose, 
you may join in the choruses. At 
many music-halls you may sit in your 
shirt-sleeves and even (see the evi- 
dence of Mr. Graydon, of the Middle- 
sex) eat meat-pies. Above all there 
is the attraction of Alice’s Caucus 
race. You begin your evening when 
you like and leave off when you like: 
that is, you may either tarry over 
your after-dinner coffee or go home 
early to bed, two privileges denied to 
the theatre-goer. In fine, the music- 
hall is the modern Abbey of Thelema, 
and on its portals is the inscription, 
“fais ce que vouldras.” When you 
choose to turn your attention to the 
stage, what abundance and variety 
of sensations await you there! It is 
the meeting-place of the jocund arts. 
It epitomizes all known forms of en 
tertainment. It is at once a play- 
house, a concert-room, a fair, a cir- 
cus, a review-ground, a gymnasium, a 
marionette-show, a shooting-gallery, 
a panorama, a bicycle track, a skat- 
ing-rink, and a menagerie. The in- 
numerable artists who make up this 
encyclopedic and kaleidoscopic whole 
defy exhaustive classification. Yet 
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some attempt at rough-and-ready 
classification must be made, and it 
suits my present purpose to take cate- 
gories not, I dare say, recognized in 
the offices of the music-hall agents. 
If, as I have assumed, there is such a 
thing as art in the music-halls, it must 
present the invariable lines of cleav- 
age of art outside the music-halls. 
Part of it will seek to embellish na- 
ture, part merely to reproduce nature, 
part to exaggerate or even invert 
nature. Accordingly, I get my first 
group of variety artists in the 


IDEALISTS, 


These are chiefly found among the 
“serio-comic” ladies, who, dressed 
in the costume of Prince Charming 
(reduced to a minimum), sing of birds 
and flowers, of the pleasures of spring- 
time, the only pretty sing-time, of 
Mary’s little lamb, of mother’s love 
and grandfather’s clock, of the babe 
lost in the snow, and the street-arab 
run over by anomnibus. They preach 
the gospel of climate and the affec- 
tions, the pathos of common things, 
and the sentiment of a chromo-litho- 
graph in a grocer’s almanac. Need- 
less to say they are inveterate opti- 
mists: all will come right in the end 
in this best of all possible worlds, if 
you only put your shoulder to the 
wheel, or wait till the clouds roll by. 
A few moments later these same 
ladies appear in the Gibus and swal- 
low-tail coat of the other sex, and 
idealize the modern “ Johnny,” glori- 
fying the will-to-live, the joze de vivre, 
the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life, declaring themselves 


Fond of a glass or two, fond of a row or noise. 
Hi! Hi! clear the way for the Rowdy-Dowdy 
boys! 


There is also a small contingent of 
male idealists, frothy patriots for the 
most part, or veterans who tell, like 
Old Caspar, of famous victories. In 
the idealist element, it seems to me, 
we are confronted with music-hall art 
at its worst: for this element even 
Mr. Pinero’s adjectives are not too 
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severe. It is of banality, fatuity, 
vulgarity all compact. Yet its popu- 
larity with the audience is indubita- 
ble. And so it will be so long as the 
public includes an Emma Bovary and 
Marianne Dashwood—that is, until 
the crack of doom. “Je déteste,” 
said Emma, “les héros communs et 
les sentiments tempérés, comme il y 
en a dans la nature.” Not so my 
second group, the 


REALISTS, 


whose function it is to portray “le 
héros commun” as he exists “ dans la 
nature.” These are chiefly men, and 
they give us the familiar types of the 
London streets, figures of Leech or 
Keene in three dimensions. Thus 
Mr. Albert Chevalier shows us the 
Cockney coster as he lives and moves 
and has his being, driving with his 
“dona” in the Old Kent Road, or 
eating shrimps with ’Arriet down by 
the Welsh Arp, which is ’Endon wye. 
Delicacy, restraint, perfect finish, 
vigorous fidelity to life, are the quali- 
ties of this master among the variety 
artists. Mr. Dan Leno, though more 
wild and whirling in style, is still es- 
sentially a realist. He presents the 
greasy chop-house waiter, the smug 
shop-walker, the distracted railway 
porter. Another realist shows us the 
policeman, the guardsman, the bus 
conductor, the postman. All of them 
deal in topics which come home to 
men’s business and bosoms: the cau- 
sal relationship of latch-keys and cur- 
tain lectures, the delight of getting 
tipsy, the ways of babies and mothers- 
in-law, the inconveniences of quarter 
day, of having the “brokers in,” all 
the menus propos, in short, of a dismal 
London side-street. They bring home 
to their audience the minor miseries 
of life, its shabbiness, its compro- 
mises, its paltry sum of achievement; 
but, being fellows of infinite jest, 
they at the same time indicate the 
inbred cheerfulness, the racy humor, 
the sociability, the native shrewdness 
of our fetite bourgeoisie. In short, 
they serve us up, all unostentatiously, 
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those very “slices of life” so noisily 
demanded by M. Jean Jullien and the 
apostles of the New Drama. A few, 
only a few, ladies are qualified for 
this clever division. Miss Bessie 
Bellwood can show us the barmaid, 
Miss Billee Barlow the lady barber, 
and Miss Jenny Hill, the most sincere 
and observant artist perhaps of them 
all, gives us our ’Arriet to match the 
’Arry of Mr. Chevalier. I pass on 
to a third group, the 


FANTASTS, 


a large and heterogeneous company. 
Among them are the “ knockabouts,” 
joyous disputants who fell one an- 
other with hatchets or squirt water 
down each other’s backs in the course 
of a discussion about the weather, 
and teach us how to combine philo- 
sophic imperturbability with assault 
and battery of amazing violence; 
acrobats and contortionists; and the 
innumerable professors of the mys- 
terious and the miraculous, jugglers, 
“illusionists,” mesmerists, ventrilo- 
quists, who appeal to the eternal child 
in man. Here, too, are the “ musical 
clowns,” who produce melody from 
the most unlikely quarters, scraps of 
wood and old iron, leathern belts, and 
billiard-cues; the “eccentric come- 
dians,”’ who alternate patter as rapid 
as Mme. Bernhardt’s in the first act 
of Frou-Frou with frenzied dancing 
akin to epilepsy; and the whole tribe 
of “monsters,” giants, dwarfs, two- 
headed nightingales, together with 
fasting men and lady magnets. All 
these excellent people, in their several 
ways, give us the Arabian Nights, the 
adventures of Baron Munchausen, 
and the stories of Jules Verne in ac- 
tion. They bring Brobdignag and 
Lilliput within the four-mile radius, 
convert the old lies of Herodotus and 
Sir John Mandeville into axiomatic 
truths, infringe all the laws of nature, 
as the Jolly Young Waterman feath- 
ered his oars, with ease and dexterity, 
and, generally, demonstrate to the 
naked eye that nothing is but what 
is not. 




















TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, SPORT, AND RECREATION 





A CYCLONE IN MAURITIUS 
Hubert E. H. Jerningham..........secccess Blackwood's 


On the 28th April, 1892, Mauritius, 
the old Ile de France, still vied with 
the isiand of Ceylon for pride of place 
as the most beautiful and the most 
fertile colony of the British Crown in 
the Eastern hemisphere. Its cane 
crop had weathered the summer gales, 
which on February 12th, and again a 
fortnight after, had assumed very 
sinister aspects; and planters, who 
for some years past had valiantly 
fought against low prices and beet- 
root competition, were silently revel- 
ling in the prospect that the hurricane 
season being over, the year 1892 was 
likely to mark a new era of prosper- 
ity. The garden of Pamplemousses, 
which Mauritians were wont to con- 
sider, and with justice, the third bo- 
tanical garden in the world, was re- 
splendent with tropical vegetation; 
while that of Réduit, which had been 
nursed with love and pride by every 
successive governor for upward of a 
hundred years, was looking its best in 
its luxuriant display of palms and 
flowers and gorgeously colored foli- 
age. At8p.Mm.on the 2gth, all this was 
no more; the island had lost its beauty, 
the cane its promise, the planter his 
hopes, and the gardens their charms. 
A short twenty-four hours had sufficed 
to perpetrate this end, and fortunate 
had it been could the mischief have 
stopped there, for the soil’s fertility 
cannot be affected by a storm, and 
the soil of Mauritius is pre-eminently 
fertile and recuperative: but 1,100 
people had been killed, 2,000 had 
been wounded; one-third of the capi- 
tal had been levelled to the ground; 
thirty out of fifty churches and chapels 
had been demolished or rendered use- 
less; sugar mills had been wrecked, 
crushing mercilessly men, women, and 
children who had sought refuge under 


their solid walls; every Indian hut 
had been blown away, whole villages 
swept from the place where they 
stood, and some 50,000 homeless 
people were left to seek for shelter 
and food, which a few hours before 
they were quietly enjoying through 
their own exertions and labor. Noth- 
ing could withstand in places the 
terrible force of the wind on that 
fatal day of the 29th of April. It will 
be for scientific men to explain how 
trees firmly planted more than a cen- 
tury back, and of 8 and 12 feet diam- 
eter, were felled to the ground; how 
the iron-like teakwood branches were 
snapped and cut and broken as mere 
brushwood; how girdles of iron 18 
inches thick were indented and 
twisted so as to become useless, as in 
the case of the great pulley-ladders 
of a sea-dredger; how, in fine, a col- 
umn of stones, each weighing more 
than a ton and fast riveted with iron 
girders and with cement, was thrown 
down like a pack of cards; and it will 
be for meteorologists to explain how 
an island of 3: miles by 31 in extent, 
through which :e centre of a cyclone 
is passing, can escape at all from a 
wind so violent as the above denotes. 
In the tables of observations, the 
velocity of the wind is set down at 
121 miles at its maximum, which 
corresponds to a pressure of 67 Ib. 
to the square foot. It does seem 
as if this pressure, moved at double 
the rate of an express train, must 
render house-habitation useless as a 
place of refuge in a storm; yet in my 
inspection of the island I have seen a 
house destroyed, the walls surround- 
ing its yard crushed to atoms, and a 
pigeon-house on four miserable post- 
ers saved! Why? Everything was 
unexpected, singular, and unprece- 
dented, in this calamitous stroke 
dealt by nature with a viciousness 
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that savored of a woman’s vengeance. 
The barometer fell to the lowest read- 
ing on record—viz., 27.961 inches 
at 2:30 p.M.; while it had stood at 
29.660 at 6 A.M. on the morning of the 
storm, and got back to 29.719 at 9 
p.M. after its passage; and the record 
dates since the year 1759. The wind 
blew at N. E. by E. at the rate of 22 
miles at 6 A.M.—viz., in a direction 
which has ever indicated that the dis- 
turbance, when there is one— and 
there are many in each year—has 
passed to the southward of the island. 
At noon it was N. E. by % E. ata 
rate which had increased to 68 miles 
an hour, which showed that the storm 
was on us, but its centre likely to 
avoid the island; and at one, being 
still in the same direction, the wind 
flew at the rate of 96 miles, indicat- 
ing hurricane fury. At 2 P.M., the 
barometer still falling, the wind lulled 
to 56 miles an hour at the Observa- 
tory, where the centre did not pass, 
and to two miles in the centre, a mere 
whisper of impending danger. Those 
who realized the fact were able to 
save themselves. It is greatly to be 
feared that the majority did not, and 
that the greater part of the deaths 
which have been recorded, and the 
ruin that was produced, is due to this 








fact; for all of a sudden, at 4 P.M, - 


with a violence appreciable even to 
ears accustomed to the roar of the 
first part of the storm, the wind blew 
at arate of 121 miles an hour, and 
carried all before it. Noble trees 
that had stood the first blast went 
down, and in a short two hours up- 
ward of 200,000 trees had been over- 
thrown, and all the rest bereft of their 
bark, their leaves, and their branches, 
throughout the island. Such veloc- 
ity had been unknown. 


THE MELBOURNE RACE-COURSE 
PE I yo kee sicvosesicdscssspncnes Scribner's 
The devotion of the Australian 
people to out-of-door enjoyment gives 
to horse-racing the peculiar social 
character which in other countries is 
held by balls and the opera, Tailors 
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advertise their choicest specialties 
for the “Cup,” and dressmakers end 
milliners exercise their greatest in- 
genuity in devising new gowns and 
bonnets for the same all-important 
event. The newspapers on the morn- 
ing following the race contain col- 
umns of observations by their fashion 
reporters, and costumes described and 
commented upon as voluminously as 
on the occasion of a state ball at 
Government House. The result is 
that the “Lawn” at Flemington on 
“Cup” day presents the most elabo- 
rate display of fashion that can be 
seen in Australia, and as colonial 
women are noted for the richness of 
their attire, the general effect is brill- 
iant and fascinating in the extreme. 
No one who has not visited Australia 
can have any conception of the inter- 
est which attaches to such a race as 
the Melbourne Cup, which, with its 
sweepstakes from the one hundred 
and forty-nine entries that were made 
in 1890, its trophy of £150 value, 
and its added money of £10,000, 
amounting altogether to £13,080, is 
the most important money contest in 
the world. On the day of its occur- 
rence all business is suspended by 
mutual consent throughout Victoria, 
the banks and government offices are 
all closed, and by twelve o’clock the 
streets of Melbourne are as silent and 
deserted as if the city were stricken 
with a plague. For a week before 
the event the railway trains from 
Sydney, to the number of seven or 
eight in a day, and all the intercolo- 
nial and mail steamers from that city 
and Adelaide, are taxed to their ut- 
most capacity, and the accommoda- 
tions of Melbourne, as well as of all 
the neighbering towns, are taken up 
by the immense concourse of visitors. 
The facilities for reaching Flemington 
are so good, however, and the course 
itself so spacious, that even at the 
great race of the centennial year, 
when more than one hundred and 
forty thousand persons were upon the 
grounds, one saw the event with per- 
fect comfort, and was transported to 
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and from the course without five 
minutes’ waiting at either end of the 


line. The admirable temper and 
sobriety of the great assembly is 


largely responsible for such a result. 
During the four days’ meeting of 
1888 only five arrests were made on 
the grounds, and none of these were 
for serious offences. The crowd at 
an Australian race-meeting is often 
rough in appearance, but in orderli- 
ness and good-nature can hardly be 
excelled. Mention of Australian rac- 
ing would be incomplete without allu- 
sion to its inseparable concomitant of 
betting. The universality and extent 
of this practice are absolutely paralyz- 
ing to the visitor, to whom the spec- 
tacle of women openly negotiating 
with book-makers in the betting-ring 
and children of tender years investing 
in sweepstakes with their parents and 
guardians can never wholly become 
familiar. Men and women of the 
highest social standing do not hesi- 
tate to stake their money nor to pro- 
claim their gains or losses afterward, 
and it is difficult to find, even among 
one’s acquaintances in leading com- 
mercial and professional circles, one 
who is not pecuniarily tnterested in 
nearly every race that is run. The 
general prosperity of the people and 
the easy methods of life are undoubt- 
edly responsible for this condition of 
things, and it is worthy of remark 
that while embezzlements and de- 
falcations as a result of stock specu- 
lation are not unknown in Australia, 
gambling upon the turf seems gen- 
erally restricted by the extent of in- 
dividual ability to lose. Although it 
is impossible to estimate accurately 
the amount of money lost and won on 
such a race as that for the “Cup,” it 
is evidently enormous. Speculation 
upon the event begins a month in ad- 
vance, and is kept up until the clang 
of the gong announces that the horses 
have left the starting-post. The most 
conspicuous feature of gambling on 
the “Cup” is the “ Tattersall’s Con- 
sultation Sweep,” which is regularly 
drawn in Sydney, where the laws do 
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not forbid the promotion of public 
sweepstakes, as is the case in Victoria 
and elsewhere. The sweepstakes is 
of 50,000 numbers at a sovereign 
each, with a prize of £25,000 to the 
holder of the winning horse, £3,000 
to the second, £2,000 to the third, 
and the remainder to holders of 
horses that run but are not “ placed ”’ 
and those that are “entered” but 
“scratched” before the race occurs. 
In addition, there are several supple- 
mentary sweeps aggregating some 
£39,000 more, and as they are all 
filled long before the event and their 
promoter takes ten per cent of the 
contributions for his trouble, there is 
every reason why he should feel sat- 
isfied with his venture. There has 
never been any question as to the 
fairness of the drawings, although a 
wave of disgust flowed all over Aus- 
tralia when it was found that the 
capital prize of £25,000 in 1890 had 
been secured by a syndicate of twenty 
Japanese pearl-fishers at Thursday 
Island, who had each contributed a 
shilling for the purchase of a ticket. 
When £80,000 are lodged with one 
man ina city nearly six hundred miles 
from the event, and when one observes 
the eager speculation through book- 
makers, and private bets rise in Mel- 
bourne alone into the six-figure region 
of pounds, the estimate that the 
amount depending upon the issue 
of the race exceeds a million dol- 
lars (£200,000) seems quite within 
bounds. The winner of the Tatter- 
sall’s grand prize takes at once the 
position of a man of mark in the com- 
munity, and finds plenty of friends to 
congratulate him upon his success. 
The fortunate investor of 1889 was a 
miner in New South Wales, who was 
away from home when the news of 
his good fortune was received. The 
“publicans” and saloon-keepers at 
once threw their establishments open 
to the public, and all comers were 
gratuitously served with drinks for a 
day or two, to pledge the health of 
their townsman. When the winner 
returned he was presented with a 
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bill for the refreshments, and paid it 
at once as a matter of course. 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL IN ENGLAND 
Chetee COWAIES . «.05:0605660sccceseseecsece Fortnightly 


It is something else as well as a 
passion. It is a profession. This 
of itself would be enough to explain 
the very remarkable energy of mod- 
ern football. In other professions, 
if a man is bent on pre-eminence, 
with its various rewards of lucre and 
public estimation, he must strive hard 
to attain it. I will not add that he 
must not be too scrupulous about the 
means he employs for his purpose, 
though this isa common belief. Nor 
is it different in football. It depends 
upon the vigor, craft, and strength 
of the player whether he is worth £2, 
43,01 £4 a week during eight months 
of the year. To the old-fashioned 
votary of amateur football this will 
seem a very lamentable state of af- 
fairs. Yet it is not,thought so in the 
North, though in the far North (Scot- 
land) professionalism as it now exists 
in England is still under taboo. Nor 
do the players themselves consider 
that they are degraded by their voca- 
tion of making sport for the British 
Saturday afternoon. Indeed, no. It 
is quite otherwise. In their respec- 
tive neighborhoods they are the ob- 
jects of the popularadoration. They 
go to the wars in saloon carriages. 
Their supporters attend them to the 
railway station to wish them “God- 
speed,”’ and later in the evening meet 
them on their return, and either cheer 
them with affectionate heartiness or 
condole with them and solace them 
with as much beer as their principles 
(that is, their trainer) will allow them 
to accommodate. They are better 
known than the local members of 
Parliament. Their photographs are 
in several shops, individually and 
grouped. The newspaper gives 
woodcuts of them and brief apprecia- 
tive biographical sketches. Even in 
their workaday dress they cannot 
move in their native streets without 
receiving ovations enough to turn the 
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head of a prime minister. But their 
honest heads are not easily turned. 
They go their way and survive their 
banquets of hebdomadal applause 
and flattery with a stolidity that ar- 
gues them well knit mentally and of 
excellent tough digestions. They 
are marketable goods and they are 
not ashamed. Why, it may be asked, 
need they be ashamed of it? Every 
man has his price, we are told by a 
great authority. Norcan the fell in- 
nuendo which attended this saying 
when it was uttered be applied to the 
modern professional football player. 
Whatever he may not be, he is bound 
to be thorough. ‘The club commit- 
tee who have bought him will stand 
no shilly-shallying, no trimming about 
the ball in merely dilettante fashion. 
As for the spectators, they would 
come within a hair’s-breadth of as- 
sassinating him if they got an inkling 
that he was playing them false. Mod- 
ern football may not be an immacu- 
late form of “sport,” but, in spite of 
one or two rumors, it seems “irre- 
proachably straight.” If it be an 
advantage to see ourselves as others 
see us, the accomplished professional 
football player will not be expected 
to resent being catalogued and de- 
scribed on the agent’s list much as 
if he were a bull of highly reputable 
lineage. It isthe agent’s aim to min- 
ister to the young man’s self-esteem. 
Not directly, of course. He may not 
be very sound of wind, or he may 
have a small varicose vein, but the 
agent will not be bound to mention 
these slight defects any more than 
the auctioneer who sells a fine piece 
of Dresden china is compelled to 
whisper his suspicion that it sounds 
a bit cracked somewhere. ‘The foot- 
ball agent numbers his clients and 
advertises them. This is how he 
portrays them: 

Nos. 154 and 155.—Goalkeepers, two cham- 
pions, second to none in England; the name 
of either is a sufficient record; both are respec- 
table, steady young men. One is6 feet high, 
13 stone weight, 23 years of age, and smart as 


a bee; fears nothing ; is a regular stone wall 
against a charge, and a most consistent and 
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earnest player. The other is a League player 
in one of the very best teams, and his superior 
cannot be found ; he has played in nearly all 
the principal matches of his club during the 
present and last seasons. Both these men 
have decided to change. . . . Terms £3 per 
week and £40 bonus each. 


Again: 

No. 163.—Right or left full back. This is 
one of the most likely youngsters I have ever 
booked. He gives reference to a well-known 
pressman, who has repeatedly seen him play 
and knows what he can do, and has a high 
opinion of his abilities and future prospects. 
Just note—height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 
12 stone; age, 20, There’s a young giant for 
you . . . this is a colt worth training.* 

The above may suffice. Considering 
the hundreds of good teams of foot- 
ball which are nowadays through- 
out the land, there seems really a 
lucrative opening for the smart medi- 
ator between players and committees. 
The business is, however, in its baby- 
hood as yet. The referee in profes- 
sional football demands a paragraph 
to himself. Doubtless ere the game 
had grown to a mania among the 
people his position was a sufficiently 
responsible one. But it is now ten- 
fold so. His relationship toward the 
players and the thousands of highly 
strung spectators somewhat resembles 
that of the Speaker in the House of 
Commons toward the members of 
Parliament. But he does not arouse 
feelings of unanimous respect like 
Mr. Peel in the Senate House. For 
his services during the hour and a 
half of an Association match he re- 
ceives a guinea, and oftentimes he is 
offered an amount of insult that no 
self-respecting man would suffer for 
considerably more than a guinea. I 
have seen him retreat from the field 
after the match surrounded by the 
players themselves, who had the great- 
est difficulty to keep the yelling and 
blaspheming mob from getting hold 
of him and maltreating him much as 
if he were a notorious welsher. Even 
a brave man does not like this sort 
of thing. Though he may smile and 
affect composure, he feels to the full 





* From the Athletic News, 1891. 
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that the calling of referee in modern 
football is not wholly delightful. 
Here is the tale of a referee’s experi- 
ences a few months ago during a 
Shropshire match: “He was hooted 
and cursed every time he gave a de- 
cision, and one of the spectators went 
as far as to threaten to throw him 
into a pond. Immediately after the 
match he was snow-balled, in addi- 
tion to which mud was thrown at 
him, and he had to seek protection 
from the violence of the spectators. 
He took refuge in the pavilion for 
some time, but when he went toward 
the public-house where the teams 
dressed, he found that there was a 
large crowd waiting for him, and he 
was again roughly handled, his hat 
being knocked off, and he received a 
blow on the back of the neck.” This 
was the penalty of doing his duty to 
the best of his ability. No wonder 
the situation is looked at askant by 
those who fancy themselves intellec- 
tually qualified for it. Among the 
League clubs, however, things are 
not likely in future to touch this pitch 
of iniquity. The referee has been 
taken under the protection of the au- 
thorities, and by making complaint 
of the insults offered to him, he can 
bring condign punishment upon the 
club on whose field he was humili- 
ated. At Everton, moreover, special 
quarters have lately been prepared 
for him in the buildings around the 
field. Here he may rest in safe se- 
clusion, and indefinitely laugh to scorn 
the contumelious remarks of discon- 
tented persons outside. 


THE TASMANIAN SILVER-FIELDS 
Sir E. Braddon, K.C.M.G..cccccerce cocece Blackwood's 


At Mount Zeehan, where, in 1882, 
there was a waste never yet traversed 
by the foot of man—where, in 1889, 
there was a scattered population of 
130 dwelling in tents and shanties— 
there was in June, 1891, a population 
of from 4,000 to 5,000, and are at 
the present time some 6,000 people. 
Where the straggling tents and shan- 
ties of 1889 were, there is now a 
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flourishing town, with creditable 
buildings, among which may be enu- 
merated the court-house, post and 
telegraph office, four churches, min- 
ing exchange, three banks, eight 
hotels (crowded with boarders), and 
a coffee palace. Zeehan has sprung 
up as another Aladdin’s palace. It 
already occupies the third position as 
to numbers of the towns of the colony, 
and is growing day by day. In June, 
1891, there were 80 organized silver- 
mining companies on the Mount 
Zeehan field and 79 on the Dundas 
—159 companies in all. There are 
probably more to-day, there will prob- 
ably be still more six months hence; 
and all these companies have prop- 
erties of a greater or less degree of 
promise, while some have proved the 
value of their claims by sinking and 
tunnelling through the last two years, 
and one (the Silver Queen) was for 
some months, prematurely I think, 
paying dividends. When specimens 
of galena were taken to Melbourne 
from the Zeehan claims in 1883, these 
failed to engage the attention of the 
Victorian capitalists. Their main 
value was deemed to be the lead they 
contained, and at the then ruling 
price of lead, £6 to £7 per ton, it 
did not seem to these reluctant in- 
vestors that there was money in the 
thing. Slowly in 1888 and 1889 the 
speculators of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia came, 
after full inquiry by many experts, to 
repose confidence in the west-coast 
field as a not unworthy rival of the 
rich Broken Hill mines of New South 
Wales. Now that many of the claims 
have been proved to some depth and 
found to improve as the lodes are 
sunk upon, that confidence has waxed 
warmer, and the Tasmanian mines 
are regarded as of more phenomenal 
wealth than even those of Broken 
Hill. The richness of some of the 
ores found is marvellous. Recently 
some Zeehan chloride was twice tested 
by private analysis, and found to as- 
say nearly 20,000 ounces of silver to 
the ton, The accuracy of these tests 
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being doubted, two specimens were 
submitted to the government analyst 
for trial in his laboratory—with the 
result that in both samples he found 
over 20,000 ouncestothe ton. From 
another mine native silver and anti- 
monial ore assayed 3,000 ounces to 
the ton. A soft clay found in one 
claim gave 1,800 ounces to the ton, 
and from another, Fahlerz ore yielded 
367 ounces silver to the ton. 


WORSHIP AND EDUCATION IN MOROCCO 
Stephen Bonsal, UP........cccccccscesccccece Fortnightly 

It is very hard to describe the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy that obtains in 
the “ western province” of Islamism, 
and in fact it would be safer to say 
that there is none. The Kairouin 
Cathedral and University is entirely 
ruled by the people who frequent it. 
In its sacred precincts Mahomet is 
the only high priest. There are, of 
course, /fukies, or professors, and 
emins, the faithful ones or priests, but 
woe betide the priest or /fukie who 
dared to address the most ragged 
vagabond of the fondaks or a bare- 
footed beggar from the Suss in any- 
thing but terms of consideration and 
civility. Here the vagabond and the 
muleteer has as much right to loiter 
and to learn as the wisest pundit, 
though one is a ragamuffin and the 
other may wear a caftan of green 
silk and shroud his form in the ser- 
pentine folds of a sateen faik. It is 
generally stated and believed that 
the Sultan of Morocco, like the czar, 
is at once the temporal and the spirit- 
ual head of his people; but this is 
not quite true. Though one of his 
many titles is that of “ Guardian and 
Commander of the True Believers,” 
this authority is very shadowy, at 
least as far as the Kairouin is con- 
cerned, and the sultan had an oppor- 
tunity of judging some three years 
ago of the danger that might result 
from his interference in purely church 
government. For some reason or 
other he commanded that the Mokad- 
dum, or chief trustee of the Univer- 
sity—an office which has been heredi- 
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tary in one family since the death of 
the Tunisian Fatma—be dismissed. 
This was done, but within three days 
there arose such an outcry and hubbub 
at the sultan’s attempt to exercise 
unwonted authority in church mat- 
ters that he very wisely bethought 
him to announce that in a dream the 
apparition of his sainted father had 
appeared to him and requested him 
to reinstate the Mokaddum. The 
Mokaddum was reinstated, and the 
sultan has never interfered again in 
the affairs of the university. As I 
have said, the Kairouin is also a cara- 
vanserai and an inn, in which are 
welcome to sleep and to rest all those 
who are so poor as not to be able to 
pay the small copper coin which the 
fondak keeper requires before shelter 
is given; and the fact that its doors 
are wide open and its hospitality 
granted without any restriction what- 
ever is widely known throughout the 
empire. The last time I entered Fez, 
some twenty miles out of the city, at 
the shrine of Mulai Yakoub, a young 
lad joined us and made the day’s 
journey in our company. He was 
very ragged and went barefooted, 
but carried a beautiful pair of em- 
broidered slippers in his hand. He 
seemed to be a Moorish Dick Whit- 
tington, and had walked all the way 
from Oudjda to seek his fortune in 
the capital. His capital consisted of 
half an ounce of copper floss coins 
worth about threepence, but he placed 
a very high value on this sum, and 
begged to be allowed to go along 
with us on one of our baggage mules, 
as he was afraid he would be robbed 
in crossing the famous plain near 
Meknez, so feared by travellers. We 
granted his request, and a very merry 
companion he was, and very musical 
with his double-stringed gimreh and 
shepherd’s pipe of reeds. On reach- 
ing Fez, where he had never been 
before, he said he was going to sleep 
and eat in the Kairouin until he de- 
cided what calling he would adopt, 
and seek for a situation. He was, it 
seemed, quite uncertain whether he 
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had a greater natural bent for mule- 
driving or water-carrying. Several 
times I met him afterward in the ba- 
zaars, and on several occasions he 
greeted me effusively, and once when 
we were unobserved he even kissed 
the hem of my garment. ‘This lip- 
service I was graciously pleased to 
acknowledge by giving him a few 
matches, which he proudly stuck in 
his kinky hair. About a month later 
it dawned upon me that owing to the 
entrée into the Kairouin which he 
possessed the boy might become a 
useful channel of information. But 
the young vagabond now cut me 
dead. I passed him sitting before 
the gates of the temple, crouching 
respectfully at the “feet of Gamaliel,”’ 
who was represented in this case by 
an unhealthy and almost naked saint. 
He looked me squarely in the eyes 
and ignored me completely, not seem- 
ing to suffer the slightest embarrass- 
ment or pangs of conscience at his 
ungrateful behavior. His better na- 
ture had evidently succumbed to the 
fanatical atmosphere of the shrine 
and to the lessons of hatred to all 
Christians inculcated there. The 
education of Morocco’s “ebe jugend 
is very simple indeed. The first 
words that boys—and girls too, for 
that matter—are taught are words 
of execration and of blasphemy. In 
Tetuan, where, owing to the evi- 
dences of higher culture and the 
direct descent of its inhabitants from 
the distinguished families of the 
Caliphate of Cordova, better things 
are to be expected, I have heard wo- 
men on the house-tops, women from 
the harems of nobles, shrieking with 
laughter at the blasphemous and sac- 
rilegious words spoken by some tod- 
dling tot of four or five who had 
been carefully trained to afford them 
amusement in this unusual way. 
These exhibitions of precocious pro- 
fanity I could well understand—that 
is, viewed from the Moorish stand- 
point—if their object was always a 
Jew or a Christian; but such is not 
the case, Then at the age of five or 
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six the boys are sent to a sama, or pre- 
liminary school, where the old /a/eed, 
by dint of thrashing and by occasion- 
ally compelling a more than usually 
backward scholar to wear an enor- 
mous dunce-cap, goads them into 
learning the principal verses of the 
Koran. If the parents are wealthy, 
or, what I venture to say is very rare, 
wish that their offspring should re- 
ceive a higher education, they are 
handed over to the care of a faleeb, 
or educated man, from whom they 
acquire further knowledge—or non- 
sense, as you may please to call it. 
In Morocco the church, like the com- 
munal government of the Kabyles, is 
the essence of pure democracy, and, 
throwing pretensions of pride and 
holy descent to the winds, the clever 
student, weary of the miserere of his 
academic career, can with patience 
and long-suffering become a “self- 
made saint,” and rise to a proud and 
lucrative position by his own exer- 
tions. The apprenticeship to this 
profession is not, of course, by any 
means the most delightful way of 
spending your time between the years 
of twenty-five and thirty-five. In 
Morocco the odor of sanctity is not 
a pleasant atmosphere to dwell in. 
Still the rewards are dazzling, and 
indeed they are the only solid and 
substantial rewards, safe from the 
whim and caprice of bashaw and sul- 
tan, that are to be reaped by the 
children of men in Morocco, Fora 
few years the aspirant must content 
himself with the most meagre fare. 
He must content himself with taking 
his food at the ¢adle ad’ héte of Fortune. 
He must allow his hair and beard to 
grow untrimmed. He must discard 
all clothing, and carefully cultivate 
and encourage any inclination to skin 
disease that he may be so fortunate 
as to inherit or develop by his life 
during his wanderjahre. He must 
abuse his person in the most brutal 
manner, bang his head against stone 
walls until so callous does it become 
that he can cleave it with an axe 
without so much as winking. Then 
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the aspiring saint, who will by these 
exploits and this manner of life have 
won quite a reputation as a holy man, 
generally retires from the world to 
some place suitable for a shrine on 
the outskirts of a rich and supersti- 
tious province. He here sets himself 
up by the entrance of a cave, or 
under the shade of a splendid olive 
or ilex tree for choice; the country 
people minister to his wants, which 
at first are simple. As he feels him- 
self firmly started as a saint, his sim- 
ple wants expand, and he becomes 
more difficult to please. The coun- 
try people readily accept the situa- 
tion and give him his tithes, paying 
him royally for the blessings he be- 
stows on their flocks and their fields, 
or for his condescension in laying his 
holy hand upon their sick and dis- 
eased. In time the country people, 
generally with very slight provoca- 
tion, become ardent believers in the 
prowess and miracle-making power 
of their own particular and local 
saint; and as we in England some- 
times pit our local pugilists against 
each other in a mill to decide which 
is the best man, so the Kabyles some- 
times bring their saints together for 
a tourney in working wonders; but 
the miracle-makers, it would seem, 
like other more civilized impostors, 
have a professional etiquette of their 
own, and always succeed in hood- 
winking the sinners without in any 
way impairing their prestige. The 
faith of the Kabyles is too unthinking 
and too considerate to ever subject 
them to the rude surprise that over- 
took the unhappy bishop, who, ac- 
cording to the Magyar legend, while 
preaching to an assembly of Huns on 
the Blocksberg by Buda, was suddenly 
thrown over the mountain in order, 
as his benevolent murderers con- 
tended, that he might be given an 
opportunity of showing that he was 
as good a man as any of the rest of 
the apostles—and could fly. The 
saint, once formally established, lives 
in laziness and luxury, and bequeaths 
his bones to his progeny—generally a 
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very numerous one, for though the 
saints generally live ignorant of wine, 
their acquaintance with women is in- 
variably quite an extended one. The 
fortunate progeny form themselves 
into a company, and build for their 
saintly ancestor a tomb in a “simple 
inexpensive” mosque that they erect 
generally on the very spot which he 
hallowed for years in the exercise of 
his saintly functions. In _ rotation 
the relatives stand at watch over the 
tomb, and take gate-money from all 
who enter the mosque, and, if the 
saint was widely known, his bones 
generally bring in to the family a fat 
living for generations. Perhaps the 
most pleasing thing.about the saint 
business in Morocco is that, however 
prone you may be to backsliding, you 
cannot fall from grace however much 
you may want to; clerical vagaries 
which in other worlds and in other 
religions would call forth condign 
punishment are always lightly re- 
garded by the Moorish public and 
accorded plenary indulgence. A 
saint cannot commit asin. There is 
at least one saint in Morocco whom 
I have time and again seen in a state 
of intoxication only to be accounted 
for by his well-known indulgence in 
alcoholic beverages. I have even 
pointed him out to his worshippers 
as the contents of a whiskey-bottle 
went gurgling down his throat, but 
they only smiled at my ignorance 
and treated the petty malice of my 
remarks with pity andcontempt. “It 
is very true,” they said, “the saint 
is drinking whiskey, but he’s such a 
holy man that the moment the excit- 
ing liquid reaches his throat, by con- 
tact with his holy person it immedi- 
ately becomes innocent mare’s milk.” 
Who would not be a saint in Morocco ? 
But, of course, the great majority of 
the students return to their native 
villages, where they enjoy a reputa- 
tion for erudition, and convert their 
knowledge into the copper coin of the 
realm. In addition to the “ brod- 
gelehrte,” whose careers I have en- 
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deavored to describe, there come 
every year to Fez some four or five 
hundred other young men to attend 
lectures at the Kairouin in a desultory 
way. 


CHINESE INNS 
Boudinot C. Atterbury.........0.000 Christian at Work 


A word must be said about Chinese 
inns. No one who has ever stayed 
at one of these caravansaries is likely 
to forget his experience. They are 
all built on the same plan—a large 
court-yard, around the four sides of 
which are built rows of small rooms, 
the restaurant and office being in 
front. The buildings are built of 
sun-dried bricks and are usually in 
the last stages of dilapidation. Each 
small room contains a brick-bed in 
which a fire can be lighted for warmth 
in winter. There is no furniture but 
a rough chair and perhaps a table, 
while the windows are nothing but 
frames covered with paper. The 
average Chinese inn is usually a men- 
agerie and zodlogical garden com- 
bined. In the yard can be seen and 
heard mules, donkeys, dogs, cats, 
fowls of all kinds, pigs, and camels, 
while in the rooms where the weary 
traveller is supposed to find rest there 
is also a rich variety. The scorpion, 
and at times a small variety of the 
centipede, often take stinging meas- 
ures to repel any attempts at friend- 
ship. The chief glory, however, of 
the inn is the waiter. This important 
functionary in China has that patron- 
izing air which distinguishes his con- 
freres of the profession in other coun- 
tries. The inevitable napkin always 
accompanies him. With it in summer 
he mops his sweating brow or bare 
shoulders, while in winter wrapped 
around his head it protects him from 
rain and wind. At all seasons of the 
year it is the only article he has with 
which to clean table and plates or 
chop-sticks. Chinese landlords are 
reasonable in their charges, which to 
some degree offsets the unpleasant- 
ness of living in their inns, 
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THE PRAYER-CURE IN THE PINES 
I P55 <  2Ske was. ctibenceccntecensonel Lippincott's 
A kind of a purty boy was Hank, 
With a girlish face an’ an honest, frank, 
Confidin’ light in his big blue eyes, 
Thet looked with a sorter half-surprise 
At the things they seen in Stiggins’ camp, 
An’ suthin’, somehow, thet seemed to stamp 
Him diff’runt from us, an’ give him just 
A triflin’ flavor of upper crust. 


Nothin’ put on, but nateral—see ? 
Friendly an’ social, but not too free. 

A gentleman born was young Hank Shaw, 
An’ he didn’t drink, nor didn’t chaw, 

An’ never cussed—thet is, not much, 

An’ when he did he did it in such 

An awk’ard way you could tell for sure 


He was more or less of an amachure. 


Never said nothin’ about his kin, 

Never let on whar his home hed been, 
Worked right along with the rest of us, 
An’ held his own with the best of us, 

Till Big-Foot Zekel, who used to laff 

At his genteel manners, quit his chaff, 
An’ give out the statement, cold an’ chill, 
He’d lick the duffer as used Hank ill. 


Now, the boy was young—jest turned sixteen— 
An’ the work was hard an’ the chuck was mean, 
3ut he tuffed it out through cold an’ damp, 
Till, jest as Stiggins was breakin’ camp, 

He tuk with fever so mighty bad 

He couldn’t be moved to town, poor lad; 

So me an’ Zekel an’ Long Dan Drew 

Stayed thar in the woods to see him through, 
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One day—’twas Sunday—he’d got so weak 
He couldn’t move, nor he couldn’t speak, 
But lay in his bunk so still an’ white 

We ’lowed he could never last till night— 
When ‘long in the mornin’—say near ten— 
We heerd the jangle of bells, an’ then 

A woman dashed through the shanty door 
An’ knelt by Hank on the rough plank floor. 


Her face was lit with a look of joy 

As she cried, “ Thank God! I’ve found my boy!” 
3ut he didn’t know her. An’ then she prayed. 

No other sech prayer was ever made. 

I sorter reckon the angel bands, 

As she begged Hank’s life at the good Lord’s hands, 
Must hev stopped to listen. *Twas rather more 
Than I could stan’, an’ I broke for the door. 


The others follered. “Say, lads,” says Dan, 
“Do you think pra’rs ever cured a man?” 
“Dunno,” says Zeke, “but I know ef I 
Was a-settin’ up thar on the Throne on high 
A-runnin’ this yer concern, an’ she 
Come prayin’ an’ pleadin’ thet way ter me, 
I’d cure thet kid ef it bust the plan 


Of the whole durned universe.” “Shake!” says Dan. 


An’ jest three weeks from thet very day, 

Hank an’ his mother rode away 

Down the loggin’ trail. Now, some may doubt 
An’ argy ‘twas nussin’ pulled him out, 

An’ thet pra’rs don’t go; but as for me, 

I was thar, an’ I know what I hearn an’ see, 
An’ I hold thet thet day at the Throne of Grace 
Thet mother’s pra’r was wuth its face. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF PREDICTING WEATHER 
Sir Robert 8. Ball, LL.D., FR.S....0c000s Contemporary 

If we are ever to realize in meteo- 
rological prediction we can only do 
so by following the same lines which 
have already been pursued with strik- 
ing results in the case of the tides. 
Of course the tides primarily depend 
on the attraction of the moon, but to 
a secondary extent the great undula- 
tions of the ocean are affected by the 
influence of the sun. As the move- 
ments of both these heavenly bodies 
may be regarded as sufficiently known, 
the matter of tidal prediction would 
be indeed a simple affair were there 
no other element to be taken into 
consideration. But the time of high 
water at any port as well as the act- 
ual height which the water attains are 
by no means regulated solely by the 
positions of the sun and the moon; it 
is the configuration of the surround- 
ing coasts, the depths of the seas in 
the neighborhood, the proximity or 
the remoteness of the open ocean, 
and other purely local circumstances 
which affect the result—all these 
have to be taken into account. The 
most instructive method of exhibiting 
the present state of tidal theory is 
given by Lord Kelvin’s tide-predict- 
ing machine. In this arrangement 
the difference between what we may 
call the astronomical factors and the 
terrestrial factors of the tides is 
clearly brought out. A cord passes 
over a number of pulleys and the cen- 
tres of each of these pulleys are made 
to revolve in periods which are de- 
termined by the movements of the 
sun and moon. When the machine 
is to be employed for predicting the 
tides in any particular port the posi- 
tions of all these pulleys must be set, 
so to speak, in conformity with cer- 
tain individual circumstances con- 
nected with the particular port— 


thus, though the tides at Madras are 
totally different from the tides at 
London Bridge, yet the same machine 
may be used to calculate both. The 
fundamental movements of the ma- 
chine are constant for all ports, but 
the various pulleys will in the one 
case have to be set in conformity 
with the local conditions of Madras, 
and in the other case they would have 
to be set in conformity with the local 
conditions of London Bridge. Two 
totally distinct tide-tables appropri- 
ate, however, to the two ports named 
could thus be generated by the revo- 
lutions of this useful machine. It 
would perhaps be too much to antic- 
ipate that the time will ever come 
when meteorological phenomena shall 
admit of being worked out by a ma- 
chine on the principle of the tide-pre- 
dicting engine. But yet it does not 
seem altogether vain to strive for 
such a result. We can, in fact, give 
some reasons for indulging a hope 
that something of this kind may yet 
be accomplished. In the first place 
it is perfectly clear that the radiation 
of heat from the sun must be the 
chief factor in the variations of all 
meteorological quantities. The fluc- 
tuations of temperature with the 
changing seasons are among the most 
obvious instances of the connection 
between the sun and the climate, but 
it may be shown that the changes of 
every other meteorological element 
are also primarily dependent on the 
sun. Let us take, for instance, the 
pressure of the air as indicated by the 
height of the barometer, and show 
that the oscillations of the mercury 
must be due tothe sun. Imagine for 
a moment that the sun were to be 
extinguished: one.consequence of the 
cessation of the arrival of heat at the 
earth would be that winds would blow 
no longer. There could be hardly 
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any movements whatever in the air 
except such as might arise from at- 
mospheric tides. Perhaps also I ought 
to add that the internal heat of the 
earth as manifested by earthquakes 
or by occasional volcanic outbreaks 
might produce some local and tem- 
porary disturbance of the air. It is, 
however, quite certain that such in- 
fluences would have very slender ef- 
fects on atmospheric pressure. The 
argument will at all events suffice to 
show that the fluctuations of the 
barometer to which we are accus- 
tomed are almost entirely attributable 
in one way or another to the action 
of the sun. It can similarly be shown 
that the changes in every meteorolog- 
ical element will depend primarily 
upon the great luminary. In some 
cases, of course, the rotation of the 
earth on its axis is also an important 
element, and to some minute degree 
the moon must be reckoned with. 
But when these influences have been 
considered, we have no further con- 
cern with the heavens; it is the topo- 
graphical features of the earth which 
complete the determination of all 
meteorological quantities. I cannot 
here go into the discussion of a cele- 
brated mathematical theorem which 
bears the name of Fourier. It seems, 
however, to demonstrate that any 
meteorological element, such as the 
height of the barometer or the tem- 
perature, must admit of being ex- 
pressed in a somewhat similar fashion 
to the height of the tide. No doubt 
the arrangement of pulleys would 
have to be extremely complex, so as 
to enable the elements to be deter- 
mined which were dependent upon 
so many considerations. It is, how- 
ever, quite plain that if we are ever 
to succeed in subjecting meteorologi- 
cal phenomena to numerical precision 
it must be in some such direction as 
I have indicated. To put the matter 
a little more plainly: we have reason 
to believe that a system of pulleys 
could be so arranged, and the rela- 
tive movements of them could be so 
adjusted, that a cord passing over 
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those pulleys and actuating a pencil 
could be made to show the height of 
the barometer for every day in the 
year ata given place. A similar ma- 
chine might also be conceived which 
should show the temperature at any 
stated locality for every hour in the 
year. I do not for a moment assert 
that the information at present at our 
disposal would enable us to construct 
such machines. All I am now con- 
tending for is that mathematical the- 
ory seems to declare the possible 
realization of such contrivances. The 
fact that an engine has already been 
constructed for the comparatively 
simple case of the tides leads us to 
hope that the time may arrive when 
meteorological engines shall have 
been designed by which meteorologi- 
cal prediction shall become as deter- 
mined as the prediction of high water. 


BALLOONS AND FLYING-MACHINES 
Hiram 8. Maxim .occseserccccccevececsesees Fortnightly 


In constructing a flying-machine 
which is intended to be navigated by 
living engineers, precautions must be 
taken to insure their safety. A very 
large aeroplane has to be provided to 
prevent a too rapid fall in case of a 
stoppage of the machinery, and this, 
of course, adds to the weight and to 
the power required to drive it. But 
should a flying-machine be considered 
as only an aerial torpedo for carrying 
high explosives and dropping them 
at a point twenty or thirty miles dis- 
tant, then the bulky aeroplane could 
be replaced by a large number of 
long narrow blades, or wings, placed 
one above the other (superposed), 
which would lift much more for their 
weight and the power required to 
drive them, and would enable the ma- 
chine to fly much faster. A machine 
of this kind could be governed as 
relates to height above the earth after 
the manner of a common water tor- 
pedo, while its direction could be 
controlled with a great degree of 
nicety by a magnetic needle operat- 
ing upon automatic steering-gear con- 
structed in such a manner that it 
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could be instantly set to steer auto- 
matically to any desired point of com- 
pass, and the machine could be made 
to let go its bomb, or to fall itself 
with the remainder of its naphtha after 
the screw had made a predetermined 
number of turns. Experiments in 
any field of research are always ex- 
tremely expensive, even if all the 
data be at hand. How much more 
expensive must they be when con- 
ducted on a large scale in a field 
where ali the data must be obtained 
by long and laborious experiments, 
in which many machines and expen- 
sive apparatus have to be invented 
and constructed simply to obtain the 
necessary data! Such experiments 
are too expensive to be conducted for 
any considerable time by private in- 
dividuals. The French experiments 
were conducted by French officers at 
the expense of the government; they 
extended over a period of fifteen 
years, and have all been conducted 
for the purpose of rendering the bal- 
loon manageable. At the date the 
experiments were commenced no 
motor had ever been made which was 
powerful enough in proportion to its 
weight to raise itself in the air. 
These experiments have cost some 
millions of francs, and as far as act- 
ual results are concerned they have 
placed the French far ahead of all 
other nations in this field of science, 
and have probably brought the bal- 
loon to about as high a degree of 
perfection as it will ever reach. If 
we in England wish to excel the 
French in aerial navigation, I think 
we should turn our attention to the 
aeroplane, which alone is capable of 
being driven through the air at a 
speed which makes it independent of 
the wind, and which if driven at such 
a speed will lift and carry a load 
quite equal to that of the so-called 
“ dirigeable”’ balloon. Complete suc- 
cess may be a long and expensive 
task, and all the points necessary to 
success may not be the work of any 
one man, but I do believe that a staff 
of engineers and scientists could be 
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found among the Anglo-Saxon race, 
without going outside of England, 
who, if provided with unlimited 
means, could produce a machine that 
would actually fly without a gas-bag, 
and in much less time than it took the 
French engineers to evolve their pres- 
ent “dirigeable” balloon, and thus 
render it quite as unsafe to attempt 
the invasion of England through the 
air as it now is by water. Two emi- 
nent engineers are now experimenting 
in France with a view of navigating 
the air with machines heavier than the 
air (flying-machines). The ingenious 
scientist, engineer, and electrician, 
M. Trouvé, has already made a small 
flying model, somewhat in the shape 
of a bird, which has actually flown 
a short distance, the motive power 
being produced from gas explosions 
taking place inside of flattened volute 
springs such as are used in steam- 
gauges. The well-known and ener- 
getic M. Ader is experimenting ona 
true aeroplane driven by a steam- 
engine. He is said to have spent 
Over 600,000 francs, but has only 
met with partial success, on account 
of the great weight of his motor. 
The German army is experimenting 
with “dirigeable” balloons, and I 
have been informed by a Russian offi- 
cer that the czar has spent over 
1,000,000 roubles out of his private 
purse on the aeropiane system; but 
it is asserted that his motors never 
weigh less than 200 lbs. to the horse- 
power; consequently actual flight is 
impossible. When the question is 
solved, as it is sure to be in the im- 
mediate future, the whole system of 
modern warfare will be changed. 
Big ships armed with big guns will 
not be able to protect themselves, 
much less the country they belong to, 
from attack, and nations will not be 
so ready to go to war when each man 
is armed in such a manner as to make 
it quite as dangerous and disagree- 
able to the rulers themselves as to 
the common soldier. If a warlike 
Continental nation should be the first 
to achieve complete success, it would 
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Ponds extract 


TO PART AFFECTED. 


A Cold is Inflammation. Pond’s Extract 
Reduces Inflammation. 








SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS: 


If a Cold in the Head, «pply Pond’s Extract (di- 
luted one-half) by a nasal douche, or snuff it, or vaporize 
it over a lamp and inhale the fumes through the nose. 

If Hoarse, gargle with Pond’s Extract several times 
daily. 

If the Throat is Sore and Neck Stiff, rub he 
neck thoroughly with tond’s Extract, and on retiring, 
wrap the neck in a woollen bandage saturated with Pond's 
Extract, and protected by an outer wrapping. 

If the Lungs are Sore, take a teaspoonful of 
Pond’s Extract four or five times daily. 

If the Limbs Ache and are sore, rub them vigor- 
ously with Pond’s Extract. 

For Chilblains, bathe with Pond’s Extract and 
eC MADE ON bandage with cloth saturated with Pond’s extract. Itch- 

ing quickly stopped. 
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AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Is the best prepara- 
tion for the hair in the 
world, It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 
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have five disksand fivetunes, They are inexpensive 





be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
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youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it thousand kinds, as shown in our catslogue. 
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Let your Christmas pre- 
sent be as.generous as the 
promptings of your heart ; 
as liberal as your purse. 

What cam prove more valuable than a 


tae) present of health, happiness and long life, 


such as goes with a high grade bicycle? 


Everybody knows “Victor” means “ best.” 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
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Life hangs On OXYGEN 
SCARCELY "Si17%2,32 "he, 
HALF , 


and deadens tissue ; 
AERATED OXY- 


A LI F E Sled am “puids = 
tissue. . 


“diseases, such as Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Blood Poison, etc., 
Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 
Weakness -are cured and prevented by using 
AERATED OXYGEN. 

Its history is interesting. sfyp FoR PAMPHLET. 

Its efficacy marvelous. 

Treatment sufficient for the Winter, $3. 
Inhaler, 50c. extra. 


For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial 
size, which we shall be pleased to send for $1. 
ome Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHOUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office ; 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 














‘The Stocking, that Fits. 


Crowding the toes into the pointed end of 
the old style stocking causes ingrowing nails, 
corns, bunions, and unshapely feet. 

Causes that hole in your stocking where the 
big toe pushes through. 

Waukenhose are the most Durable and the 
only comfortabl* hose, because they allow 
the toes their natural positions. Sold by Deal- 
ers or by mail. 

om a ‘ ii 

MEN'S wot Lisle three paltag Moving, Wormiedor Wool 

two pairs; for $1.00. Cashmere, two pairs, $1.50. 

WOMEN’S Black Cotton or Natural Balbriggan, two 

pairs, $1.00. Cashmere, two pairs, $1.50. 


WAUKENHOSE C0.,76 Chauncy St.,Boston, Mass. 
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Books 


from the Press 
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bit | 
4 Woe ‘| 
| y 
A LIVES OF THE 4 TALES hae 
||| QUEENS OF ENGLAND. FROM TEN POETS. 
| New Edition. Printed from new plates. By Harrison S. Morarts, author of “In the 
With portraits of the Queens and other il- Yule-Log Glow,’ etc. ‘Three volumes. 16mo. 
lustrations. By AGNes Strickianp, Eight Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 


volumes, 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 16.00. 


TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
By Cuarves Morris, author of “ Half Hours with the 
Best American Authors,” etc. Four volumes. 16mo, II- 
lustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 
His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Romance. 
By Owen Wister, Fifty illustrations by John Stewardson. 
8vo, Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


RECENT RAMBLES ; 
Or, In Touch with Nature. Py Cuanrces C. Assorr, 
M.D., author of “‘ Days out of Doors,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
By Witt1am S. Watsu. Small 8vo, Half morocco, $3.50; 
three quarters calf, $5.00. 








— ATLINA, 
Illustration from “ Queens o The Queen of the Floating Isle. By M. B. M. Torann, 
nbtand.” v author of ‘‘ Eudora,”’ etc. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
The Latest, the Cheapest, the Best. New Type, New Subjects, New Illustrations, New Maps, Concise, 
simple, clear, accurate, and easy of reference. Twenty years later than any other encyclo- 

ia in the market. Complete in ten volumes. Vols. I., II., III.,1V., V., Vi., VIL, VIII., and 
X. ready. Vol. X. ready in December. Specimen pages sent on application. Price, per vol., Cloth, | 
$3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 








Juvenile. 
MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. 


By J. E. Muppockx. With twelve illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. x2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


BIMBI. 
Stories for children. By ‘‘Ourpa.’’ With illustrations by 
Edmund H.-Garrett. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


AXEL EBERSEN: 
The Graduate of Upsala. By A. Laurie, author of 
** Maurice Kerdic,” ‘‘A Marvellous Conquest,”’ etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 
A book for the young. With numerous illustrations. Small 
4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. 
By Heren Mitman, author of “Little Ladies.’”’ _ Illus- 
trated. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.00. 


BOYS’ OWN BOOK 
Of Out-Door Games and Recreations. Edited by G. A. 
Hutchinson, 300 illustrations, Small 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 











Illustration from ** Maid Marian 
and Robin Hood.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of the price, 
Market Street, 


J. B. LipPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 7'5 °"4,717, Market 
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Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and Boys. 
By Susan Coo.ipcE. Illustrated by H. R. 
Richards, E. H. Garrett, and others. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The Captain of the Kittiewink. 


A Cape ANN STORY FOR Boys. By HErR- 
BERT D. WARD. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 
Under the Water-Oaks. 
A SOUTHERN Story. By MARIAN BREw- 
STER. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Story of Juliette. 
A CHILD’s ROMANCE. By BEATRICE WASH- 
INGTON. Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


The Little Sister of Wilifred. 


A Story. By author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter 
Dorothy.” THiustrated. Small 4to, cloth, 
$1.00. 


More Good Times at Hackmatack. 
By Mary P. W. SMITH, author of ‘“‘ Jolly 
Good Times” stories. Illustrated. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Dear. 
A Story. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.” Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


OB 00k: for Youngsters 


By MARY MApPEs DoDGE. 












DONALD AND DOROTHY. 


Illustrated. 





16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Jock O’Dreams. 

A CHILD’s Story Book. 
LIPPMANN. Illustrated. 

In the High Valley. 
By SusAN COOLIDGE, 
‘*Katy Did” Series. 
$1.25. 

Betty, a Butterfly. 
By A. G. PLyMmpron, author of ‘‘ Dear 
Daughter Dorothy.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

A Lost Hero. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD and 
HERBERT D. Warp. Illustrated. Small 


4to, $1.50. 

Old Rough the Miser. 

By Lity F. WEsSELHOEFT, 
‘* Sparrow, the Tramp,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

The Knighting of the Twins, 
And other stories. By CLYDE FITCH. Illus- 
trated. 4to, $1.25. 

Lear’s Nonsense Books. 


Complete in one volume, with all the origi- 
nal illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


By Julie M. 
12mo, $1.25. 


The Last of the 
Illustrated. 16mo, 


author of 
Illustrated. 





SETS FOR THE GIRLS AND BOYS. 


LITTLE WOMEN SERIES. 8 vols., $1.50 each. 
Little Women, Little Men, Eight Cousins, Under the 
Lilacs, An Old-Fashioned Girl, Jo’s Boys, Rose in 
Bloom, Jack and Jill. 

AUNT JO’S SCRAP BAG. 6 vols., $1.coeach. My 
Boys, Shawl Straps, Cupid and Chow Chow, M 
Girls, Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, An Old. 
Fashioned Thanksgiving. 

SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. 4 vols., $1.25 each. 
Spinning-Wheel Stories. Proverb Stories, Silver 
Pitchers, A Garland for Girls. 


LULU’S LIBRARY. 

LAURA E. RICHARDS’S TOTO SERIES. 2 vols., 
$1.25 each. The Joyous Story of Toto, l'oto’s Merry 
Winter. 

FLORA L. SHAW’S STORIES. 4 vols., $1.00 
each. Castle Blair, Hector, Phyllis Browne, A Sea 
Change. 


3 vols., $1.00 each, 





Last Words. 

A Final Collection. JULIANA 
HoratTiA Ewine. Illustrated. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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EDWARD E. HALE’S STORIES. 5 vols., $1.00 
each. Stories of War, Stories of the Sea, Stories of 
Adventure, Stories of Discovery, Stories of Inven- 
tion. 


MRS. MOULTON’S BED-TIME STORIES. 4 vols., 
$25 each. Bed-time Stories, More Bed-time Stories, 
ew Bed-time Stories, Firelight Stories, Stories Told 

at Twilight. 


JEAN INGELOW’S STORIES. 5 vols., $1.25 each. 
Studies for Stories, A Sister’s Bye-hours, Mopsa the 
Herth Stories Told to a Child, First Series, Second 

eries. 


MRS. EWING’S STORIES. 9 vols., 50 cents each. 
Six to Sixteen, A Great Emergency, etc. ; Jan of the 
Wind-Mill, We and the World, Jackanapes, and other 
stories, with a Life of Mrs. Ewing; Mrs. Overthe- 
way’s Remembrances, etc. ; Melchior’s Dream, etc. ; 
Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, etc.; A Flat-Iron for a Farth- 





Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


RoBERTS BROTHERS, 


ing. 











BOSTON. 
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$3.00. 


The Chouans: Brittany in 1799. 
By Honoré DE BALzAc, Translated by Miss 
K. P. Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 

Uniform with previous volumes. 

Roses of Romance. 

From the poems of JOHN KEATs. 





ULE TIDE BOOKS. 


Poems by Helen Jackson (H. H.). 
With 25 photogravures from designs by Emile Bayard, Vig- 
nettes by Garrett, and a new Portrait. 
paper, and bound in cloth, handsomely decorated. 


On English laid 
12mo, 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Limited to 250 copies, on hand-made linen paper, deckel 
edges; proof impressions on India paper. 8vo, bound in 
three-quarter crushed Levant morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SAn- 
BORN and W. T. Harris. With Portraits. 
12mo, cloth. (In Press.) 


Flowers of Fancy. 
From the Works of Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 


Selected and Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
Both of the above, 16mo, white and gold, in box, $2.00; or separately, $1.00 each. 


Philip Bourke Marston’s Complete Poems. 


Edited by Louise Chandler Moulton, his literary executor. 


trait. Square, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


With a Memoir and Por- 


Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journal. 


Edited by Ednah D, Cheney. With portraits and view of the Alcott Home in Concord. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Little Women.” 


Social and Literary Papers. 


By CHARLES CHAUNCEY 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Told in the Gate. 


By ARLo Bates. Square, 12mo, cloth, $1.52. 


SHACKFORD., 





Cloth, 16mo, $1.50. 


The Wings of Icarus. 


And Other Poems. By SUSAN MARR SPAL- 
DING. 16mo, white cloth, $1.25. 


Far from To-day. 


By GERTRUDE HALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Our New England. 


Her nature described by HAMILTON WRIGHT MAaBIE, and some of her familiar scenes illus- 


trated. 


Photogravures from Nature, with Remarques by Merrill. 4to, cloth, $5.00. 


A Memoir of Honore de Balzac.|Selections from Isaac Pening- 


Compiled and written by KATHERINE PREs- 
CoTT WoRMELEY. With portrait. 12mo, 
half Russia; $1.50. 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 


With frontispieces by Garrett. 


The most complete, uniform edition published. 


ton. 
By the editor of Daily Strength. 16mo 
cloth, white and gold, 75 cents. 
12 volumes, 


half ruby morocco, gilt top, $15.00, or separately, $1.25 per volume. 





Miss Dickinson’s 
vols, - - = - 


Poems, 2 
- Each, $1.25 


Thomas Ball’s Autobiography, 2.00 





Daily Strength for Daily Needs, 1.00 
The Day’s Message, - - ~- 1.00 
Balzac’s Novels, 22 vols., Each, 1.50 
Meredith’s ‘‘ 12 “ “1.50 
| Lover’s Year Book, 2vols.,‘‘ 1.25 
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At all bookstores. 
receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


BOSTON. 


Post-paid on 


PUBLISHERS, 














“Tt is little to say of this magazine that it is the best child’s periodical in the world.” —JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


ST.NICHOLAS 


FOR:-YOUNG:-FOLKS 


“The prince of juvenile magazines.”"— CHRISTIAN WorLD, LonpDon. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, writing of St. NICHOLAS FoR 
YounG FOLks, says: “There is not one of the numbers of this 
magazine that does not stir the curiosity, inform the memory, 
stimulate thought and enlarge the range of the imagination.” 
Founded in 1873, and, from the first number, edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, St. NIcHOLAs is now entering upon its twen- 
tieth year. The most famous writers have contributed to its 
pages in the past, but never has St. NicHOLAs been able to 
offer a better program or a more distinguished list of contrib- 
utors than for the year tocome. The new volume, which opens 
with November, will contain a series of illustrated papers on 


The Leading Cities of the United States, 


each written bya resident or ex-resident of the city under review. 





NEW YORK, by Edmund Clarence Stedman. CHICAGO, by John F. Ballantyne. ( 
BOSTON, by Thomas W. Higginson. ST. LOUIS, by William T. Harris. 

BALTIMORE, by Pres. Daniel C. Gilman. BROOKLYN, by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
NEW ORLEANS, by George W. Cable. PHILADELPHIA, by Talcott Williams. 

WASHINGTON, by Henry Cabot Lodge. SAN FRANCISCO, by Charles Howard Shinn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, by Frank R. Stockton. 


A Serial Story by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


the author of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “ Timothy’s Quest,” etc., begins in rs 
November, and “The White Cave,” an Australian story by W. O. Stoddard, opens 
in the same number. Both serials will be fully illustrated. In that issue there is 


A Three=-page Poem by John G. Whittier, 


one of the last from the pen of the good Quaker poet. It describes in most ex- 
quisite verse the visit of a party of young girls to his home. 


The Year of the World’s Fair 


will be chronicled by special articles relating to the Exposition and its buildings. 
Among other articles to come are a number of army and navy sketches, “The 
Story of a Grain of Wheat,” a description of the U. S. Patent Office, papers on UNHAPPY MR- 
out-door life — football, tennis, etc., etc. The element of fun will be increased in “Why do people 
the new volume by a set of humorous pages by Malcolm Douglas, and a series of Se ae io end 
comic pictures, by Mr. P. Newell, under the general titie “Inanimate Things my, legs?” 
Animated.” 5 “Inanimate Things 
The illustrations will be by the leading artists and engravers of the country. a, 
Other writers of stories and illustrated articles to appear in the volume include: aa. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, H. H. BOYESEN, 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, NORA PERRY, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
KIRK MUNROE, HOWARD PYLE, JOHN BURROUGHS, POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, Cor. R. M. JOHNSTON, CHARLES F. LUMMIS, 


LAURA E. RICHARDS, MARY MAPES DODGE, EDITH M. THOMAS. 
“Place ‘St. Nicholas’ in your household and you need have no fears for the lessons taught your 
children.” —School Journal, St. NicHOuas costs $3.00 a year. All booksellers and newsdealers 
take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to the publishers by check, draft, money or 
express-order, or in registered letter. Begin with November. December is the great Christmas number. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Both in the letter-press and the engravings it is above anything we produce in the same line.” — 
LonpDon TIMES. 


























“ The most popular high-class magazine in the world.""—Puita. Press, 


T#ECENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


No better investment can be made than a year’s subscription to THE Century. 
No region too remote, no labor or expense too-great if it will only produce what 
Tue CentTury’s readers want. This is the policy that has made it, as the Pai/ Mall 
Budget (London) says, “ By far the best of the magazines, English or American.” 


The November Number jp = 
begins a new volume. 2K 


In that issue are first chapters of 


“Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 


A brilliant novel of New York Society, by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. 


This story exceeds in interest her famous “Anglomaniacs.” 
The fashionable wedding, the scene in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the “smart set” in the country house, are faithfully re- 
flected in this powerful novel. The pictures by Charles Dana 
Gibson, the famous cartoonist, whom the London Chronicle re- 
cently pronounced the superior of Du Maurier, Punch’s great 
artist, are marvelously realistic. This November number also 
contains 

The Letters of GENERAL SHERMAN and SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN, 
written just before the War. Edited by General Sherman’s daughter. 

Dogs THE Biste Contain Screntiric Errors? By Professor - | 
Shields of Princeton, who reaches the conclusion that the Bible does . ‘ ' ne 
not contain scientific errors. First paper in a great series on the Bible JQ\ { / 
and Science. HT 

* . : 1) 

James Russett LowE.t and Epwarp EGGLEsTon write on Francis y i i | i) 
Parkman, the historian. y HW 1 

ARCHIBALD Forses, the war correspondent, tells of ‘‘ What I Saw of Ww Mil 
the Paris Cc ” supy | ted by the story of an American girl’s : A 

: 
eS HS ye 








experiences in the Commune. Richly illustrated. 
BisHop Potter tells what should be done with Worid’s Fair on Sun- 





day,— the best solution of the problem yet offered. on eeeee es, 
Epcar Witson Nye (“Bill Nye”) writes ‘‘ The Autobiography of 
an Editor.” Illustrated. “HE IS WAITING FOR ME.” 


** Roap-CoAcHING uP TO DaTE” is described (with illustrations) by From “Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” a novel of 
T. Suffern Tailer, a well-known coaching-man who recently broke the Mew York Society, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
world’s record in coaching. beginning in the November CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

“Tue Rowpy” is a remarkable story of a strike, by Octave THaNneT. Two other good stories in this number are 
“An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving” by Hezexian ButTTERwoRTH, and ‘The New Member of the Club” by Bran- 
DER MATTHEWS: 

MasseEnet, the great French composer, contributes an interesting biographical paper on his life. 

Prain Worps To WorKINGMEN is a remarkable article by a Workingman. 

“To GipsyLanD” is described with beautiful pictures, and there is another richly illustrated article on a great Russian artist, 

Rupvarp Kipuinc, THomas BalLey ALpricH, James Wuitcoms RIiey and others furnish the poetry. 


The November Century, opening the new volume, is a grand number. 


The December (Christmas) Number will Contain 


CuRISTMAS STORIES by Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, F. Hopkinson Smith, and others, 

Curistmas Pictures by the greatest artists. 

Curistmas Poems by leading American poets. 

“ Benerits Forcot,” first chapters of a stirring novel of life in Colorado, by Wolcott Balestier, who wrote “ The 
Naulahka” with Rudyard Kipling. 

Sacvini’s REMINISCENCES, by the great Italian tragedian. 

“Tue Prosi_eM or Poverty,” by Washington Gladden,— some new ideas. 

Picturesque New York, by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 

New Orveans Stories, by Grace King. Etc., etc., etc. 


Papers on “Good Roads,” on New Educational Methods, on City Government, are 
soon to appear, with the best stories by all the leading writers. No one can afford to 


be without THe Century in 1893. 


Four dollars will bring you this splendid magazine for one year. Begin with the new volume, November 
number. THE CENTURY is always issued on THE FIRST PAY OF THE MONTH. Dealers will receive subscri > 
or remittances may be made to the publishers direct, by check, draft, money- or express-order, or registe 
letter. Single numbers 35 cents each. 


Address remittances to THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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INTERESTING 






NEW BOOKS. 





Prue and I. By Greorce WILLIAM CurmTIs. 
Illustrated from Drawings by ALBERT ED- 
WARD STERNER. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50 (in a box); 
Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full 
Vellum, $15.00 (in a box). 

Daisy Miller and An International Epi- 
sode, By Henry James. Illustrated from 
Drawings by HARRY W. MCVIcKaR. §8vo, 
Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3.50 (ina box); Edition de luxe (lim- 
ited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, $15.00 (in 
a box). 

The Praise of Paris, By THEODORE 
CHILD. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 

Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing. By Anne RITCHIE. _ IIlustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.00. 

London. By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated, 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3.00. 

The Boy Travellers in Central Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through France, Switzerland, and Austria, 
with Excursions among the Alps of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol. By THomAs W. Knox. 
Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00. 

The West from a Car-Window. By 
RICHARD HARDING Davis. _ Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

On Canada’s Frontier: Sketches of His- 
tory, Sport, and Adventure: and of the In- 
dians, Missionaries, Fur-traders, and Newer 
Settlers of Western Canada. By JULIAN 
RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doy te. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Ornamental, $1.50. 

William Black’s Novels, New Edition, 
Revised by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
go cents each. Latest Jssues : MACLEOD OF 
DARE.—GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 
—THE MAID of KILLEENA, ETC.—THREE 
FEATHERS.—MADCAP VIOLET.—KILMENY. 


Moltke: His Life and Character. Sketched 
in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and 
Autobiographical Notes. Translated by 
Mary HeErms. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by MOLTKE, Portraits, and Fac- 
similes. 8vo, Cloth. (/ust Ready.) 

A Tour Around New York, and My Sum- 
mer Acre: Being the Recreations of Mr. 
Felix Oldboy. By JOHN FLAVEL MINEs, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 

The Danube, from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea. By F. D. MILLET. Illustrated 
by the authorand ALFRED Parsons, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Along New England Roads, By Wi1- 











(Other volumes to follow.) 


1AM C, PriME, LL.D., author of ‘‘I Go 
a-Fishing,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.00. 

An Earthly Paragon. A Novel. By Eva 
WILDER McGLASssoN, author of ‘‘ Diana’s 
Livery.” Illustrated by F. V. Du Monn. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

The Ivory Gate. A Novel. By WALTER 
BESANT. 12mo, Cioth, $1.25. In Har- 
per’s Library Edition of Besant’s Novels. 

Children: Their Models and Critics. By 
AURETTA Roys ALDRICH. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 75 cents. 

Time’s Revenges, A Novel. By Davip 
CHRISTIE MurRAY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental. (Mearly Ready.) 

Americanisms and Briticisms, with Other 
Essays on Other Isms. By BRANDER MAT- 
THEWS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
In ‘‘ Harper’s American Essayists.” 

A Little Swiss Sojourn, By Witiiam 
DEAN HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. In ‘‘ Harper’s Black and 
White Series.” 

The Desire of Beauty; Being Indications 
for A&sthetic Culture. By THEODORE 
CHILD. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 

Field-Farings : A Vagrant Chronicle of 

Earth and Sky. By MartHA McCULLOCH 

WILLIAMS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 

cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(GS The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 


prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Harpers 


New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 


THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 


1893 





Harper’s 








Harper's Magazine 

iin se — made 
with the most distinguished 
writers, and several special en- 
terprises of somewhat extra- 
ordinary magnitude are under 
way that presage a most 
entertaining series of numbers 
for 1893. The illustrations will 
continue to be as perfect as the 
best talent and processes can 
make them. 





Per year, postage free, $4.00 





Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 





They will 
be better 
than ever 


this year 








Harper's Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast 
of the history of each week, 
singling out for emphasis the 
events and personages of im- 
portance. Its illustrations are 
numerous and by the best art- 
ists. Its department of fiction 
is replete with the most enter- 
taining short stories by the best 
writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 








Greatest American 








Harper's Bazar 


Each issue is the record ot the 
week in woman’s world. It 
contains the latest in fashions 
and in Paris designs ; the best 
in bright stories and high-class 
humor; the most thoughtful 
and practical essays; the best 
artistic attractions, and an in- 
dispensable pattern-sheet sup- 
plement. 





Per year, postage free, $4.00 





The Best Literature 


and the Best Art 





No home 
of culture 
should be 


without them 





Harper's Young People 


Look out this year for ‘‘ Raft- 
makers,” by Kirk Munroe, and 
other’ serial and short stories. 
The special articles will be in- 
teresting and valuable. Numer- 
ous illustrations, poems, anec- 
dotes, articles on pastimes, and 
every other subject of interest to 
young people, make up a de- 
lightful programme for the year. 


Per year, postage free, $2.00 
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A. C. McClurg & 


Co’s New Books. 








SOUND AND MUSIC. 


By Prof. JOHN A. ZAHM. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, $3.50. 

‘The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all intelligent readers, especially to music-lovers, by this delightful, popular, 
yet rigidly scientific work, cannot fail of immediate and hearty recognition. The reader is taken into the physical laboratories of 
the most eminent living specialists, where he is permitted to witness their experiments and examine their marvellous mechanical in- 
ventions, particularly those of Koenig. ‘The adoption by the author of a colloquial form of address, the lavish use of illustrations, 
and his own genial personality combine to make his pages doubly attractive. 


FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1830-1890. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Profusely illustrated with portraits of celebrated characters. $2.50. 


In this brilliant and absorbing narrative, sgt | is made as 
and dramatic scenes of French history, from the fal 


fascinating as fiction. It is safe to say that the rapidly changing 


of Napoleon Bonaparte to the fall of Boulanger, have never been more vividly 


portrayed. Mrs. Latimer possessed exceptional facilities for acquiring information, and has brought to her task fine scholarship, 
ripe judgment, and a most engaging literary style. ‘lhe illustrations are numerous and lend an additional interest to the work. 


PRINCE TIP TOP. 
A Fairy Tale. By MARGUERITE BOUVET, author of ‘‘ Sweet William” and ‘‘ Little Marjorie’s Love Story.” 
Illustrated by HELEN M. ARMSTRONG. Small 4to, $1.25. 


Miss Bouvet’s latest book, ‘ Prince Tip Top,’ 


is so utterly unlike either of her earlier ones.as to give her readers a genuine 


surprise. In this volume she has given loose rein to a merry and rollicking humor. It is a jolly and healthy little bit of Opera 
Bouffe for children, full of fun and go, with a happy adjustment of fairy machinery. Miss Armstrong has entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of the story, and produced a series of fascinating pictures. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIFE 


OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By M. Louise Putnam. Illustrated by HELEN M. ARMSTRONG. 1I2mo0, $1.25. 


No public man was ever more truly childlike, nor more readily understood by children, than Abraham Lincoln. The author of 
this work has rendered a distinct service to the children of America by writing a life of the ‘* Martyred President,”’ and by intro- 
ducing numerous selections from Lincoln’s writings has correctly gauged the power of his simple ‘‘ English undefiled ’’ to interest 
her youthful readers. Aside from i.s biographical value the book contains an admirable juvenile history of the Civil War. 


THE LAST VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA. 
By CHARLES PAUL MACKIE, author of ‘‘ With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea.” Crown 8vo. (Jn Press.) 


This is one of the most graphic accounts ever written of the later voyages of the discoverer of America. Mr. MacKie writes 
with the confidence of an authority and the warmth of a champion, but with the impartiality of a judge. It will be believed b 
many that he has fully succeeded in sweeping away the detractions which have of late tarnished the fair fame of the great Admiral. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM FRENCH AND SPANISH WRITERS. 


By ANTOINETTE OGDEN. 16mo, $1.25. 


Enjoyable is just the word with which to describe this book. 


so different from the English ‘* plum pudding ”’ traditions and our 
quite as important, in translations singularly felicitous. 


COUNTERPARTS. 


3y ELIZABETHSHEPPARD. Withan Introduction and 

Notes by GEORGE P. Upton. With portraits. 

2 vols., I2mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 

This edition of ‘* Counterparts’’ is issued in the same 
beautiful style as ‘*Charles Auchester,’’ published last year. 
Though music plays an important part in “‘ Counterparts,”’ it is 
still, as its title indicates, a romance of temperaments, a study 
of contrasting characters, embellished with those charms of 
imagination and picturesque descriptions for which this young 
and gifted idealist was so famous, 


VALERIA, 
And Other Poems. By HARRIET MONROE. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
‘* Valeria’’ has already won from well-known critics pro- 
nou: ced and cordial commendation. Miss Monroe has also 
been distinguished by being selected to write the ‘*‘ Opening 


Ode”’ for the World’s Columbian Exposition, which is included 
in this volume. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


Or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By IzAAK 
WALTON. With an Introduction and Notes by 
EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


This edition of the ‘* Angler’’ will be welcomed for its 
dainty and appropriate dress, its easily portable size, and, above 





ail, for the scholarly essay and notes which accompany it. 


The novel and piquant features of the Continental Christmas— 
own American customs—are delightfully presented, and, what is 


MARIANELA. 


A Story of Spanish Love. Translated from the Span- 
ish of B. PEREZ GALDOS by HELEN W. LESTER. 
Tales from Foreign Lands. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

This famous series of Zales from Foreign Lands re- 
ceives a rich acquisition in this exquisitely beautiful and pathetic 
story by the great Spanish writer, whose refined fancy and liter- 
ary charms half conceal his deep insight into human nature and 
his profound philosophy of life. 


COUSIN PHILLIS. 


A Story of English Love. By Mrs, GASKELL. Tales 
Jrom Foreign Lands. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Mrs. Gaskell,’’ says George Sand, ‘‘has done what 
neither I nor other female writersin France can accomplish: she 
has written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of 
the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” 
‘*Cousin Phillis” is considered by many to be Mrs, Gaskell’s 
best piece of work. It isa distinct gain to the notable series to 
which it has been added. 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 
By JANE PorTER. Finely printed and bound. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
This edition is uniform with that of ‘‘ The Scottish 
Chiefs” and ‘‘ The Children of the Abbey,’’ published last year, 


which the Boston Times pronounced “beautifully bound, fault- 
lessly printed, and thoroughly admirable editions.”’ 





For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG 


& CO., Chicago. 






































CHARLES L.WEBSTER « CO. 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





FICTION, FACT, # FANCY SERIES. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR STEDMAN. 


12mo, gilt titles, each, cloth, 75 cents ; half calf, $2.00. 
Set complete, 10 volumes in a box, cloth, 
$7.50; half calf, $20.00. 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE, By Acnes Reppuier. 

MR. BILLY DOWNS AND HIS LIKES, By Rics- 
ARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 

WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
Edited by Pavut Leicester Forp. 

MERRY TALES, By Marx Twary. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS EAST- 
ERN NEIGHBORS, By Povtrney Bicetow. 

PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DAN- 
UBE, By Povuttney Bicetow. 

SELECTED POEMS. By Watt Warman. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIA ; or, The Story ofa Life. By 


Wat WHITMAN. 


DON FINIMONDONE: Calabrian Sketches. By 
ELISABETH CAVAZZA. 


SOME IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES, By Cuinron Scotiarp. 
12mo, 300 pages, fully illustrated, by Margaret Lan- 
ders Randolph. Cloth, $1.00. 

FLOWER 0’ THE VINE, Romantic Ballads and 
Sospiri di Roma. By Wittiam SHarp. With an 
introduction by Thomas A. Janvier. Tastefully 
bound, with appropriate decorative design. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF JANE WELSH CAR- 
LYLE, By Mrs. ALExanpER IRELAND. Octavo 
volume, 330 pages, with portrait of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Vellum cloth (half bound), $1.75. 

THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By R. L. Garner. 
12mo, over 200 pages, with portrait of author. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. The most widely- 
known character in American fiction, Col. Mulberry 
Sellers, is again introduced to readers in an original 
and delightful romance, replete with Mark Twain's 


THE MASTER OF SILENCE. 


IRvING BACHELLER 





A Romance. By 


whimsical humor. Fully illustrated by Dan. Beard. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
*,* The above books are sold by all booksellers, or are mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 





1607 THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


1882 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES, 
ANECDOTES, 
BAL Ss 


LADS, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
CRITICISM, 


DRAMAS, 
ESSAYS, 

FICTIONS, 
HISTORIES, 

HUMOROUS ARTICLES, 
NARRATIV 


ES, 
NOTED SAYINGS, 


ORATIONS, 


POEMS 
POLITICS, 

THEOLOGY, 

TRAVELS, 

WARS, 

WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
WONDERS, 


than were ever before Pn 0m within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those best competent 


to testify, the 


Ex-President Noah Porter, 
Yale University, 

W. T. Harris, LL. D., United 
States Com. of Education, 

John Greenleaf Whittier, 

Professor John Fiske, Harvard 
University, 

A. R. Spofford, Libravian of Con- 


Tress, 

Witham Dean Howells, 

Bishop John H.Vincent, D. D., 
LL. D., Chancellor of Chautau- 
qua University, 

James Whitcomb Riley, 

William KE. Sheldon, Ex-Pres. 
Nationai Teachers’ Ass’n, 


Robert C. ames mg = 

Richard Malcolm Johnston, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll, 

Hon. George William Curtis, 

Robert A. Pinkerton, 

Richard Watson Gilder, 

Amos M. Kellogg, Editor N. Y. 
School Journal, 

Andrew Caseceee 

Gen. Fitz Hu Lee, 

Mrs. J. E. B. tuart, 

Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, 

Hon, Charles A. Dana, 

Bishop Phillips Brooks, 

Cardinal Gibbons, 


ollowing have made constant use of these volumes, and highly recommend them: 


Archbishop Corrigan, 
Archbishop Ryan, 
Chauncey M. Pew, 

Hon. Henry Watterson, 
Col. T.Wentworth Higginson, 
The London Times, 

The Century Magazine, 
Joel Chandler Harris, 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
Professor David Swing, 
Cernelius Vanderbilt, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 
George Car gieston, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, 
Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 
B. O. Flower, Editor Arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 
The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons 


whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use 


ks for entertainment 


and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or who wish to improve their own 
conversation and writin It will cost you nothing to ask the next book-agent you meet to bring you this 
Library. He will be glad to bring it. In the mean time write for description to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Hotipay Books. 


IILUSTRATED EDITION OF 


An Attic Philosopher in Paris ; ox, A Peer at THE WORLD FROM A GARRET. Being the 
Journal of a Happy Man. By EMILE SouvesTtRE. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
The great popularity of ‘‘An Attic Ph losopher in Paris,” by Emile Souvestre, has led the publishers to pre- 
re this fine illustrated edition, uniform with the illustrated edition of ‘‘ Colette.” For this volume a large num- 
oe of full-page and vignette illustrations have been made by the French artist Jean Claude, the illustrator of 
**Colette.’’ It is believed that this will prove one of the most popular of the autumn books. 
In Gold and Silver. By Georce H. ELLWANGER, author of ‘‘ The Story of My House,” 
‘* The Garden's Story,” etc. With many Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $2.00. 
Also limited dition de luxe, on Japanese vellum, $5.00. 


In this volume the author carries the reader from the Orient to the outdoor life of our own country, of which 
he is so competent to speak. ‘In Gold and Silver” has been magnificently illustrated by twoof the foremost 
American artists, W. Hamilton Gibson and A. B, Wenzell, who have furnished full-pace drawings, vignettes, 
and initials; while there are several pen-and-ink drawings of Oriental articles by W. C. Greenough, and there is 
a specially designed title-page and cover by H. B. Sherwin. Altogether, this book may safely be called one of 
the best examples of fine book-making produced in recent years. 


Love Songs of English Poets. 1500-1800. With Notes by RALPH H. CaINg, and 
Frontispiece after ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 16mo, Cloth. 

**Amadmirable selection.”—London Atheneum. 

Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a Great Life. By W1Lt1AM H. HERNDON and 
Jesse W. WEIK. With numerous Illustrations. New and revised edition, with an In- 
troduction by HORACE WHITE. Intwo volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 

This book, by Lincoln’s law-partner, Wi!liam H. Herndon, and his friend Jesse W. Weik, shows us Lincoln 
the man. It isa true picture of his surroundings and influencesand acts, The writers knew Lincoln ee : 
their frank testimony must be accepted, and their biography must take permanent rank as the best and most illu- 
minating study of Lincoln’s character and personality. 

The Story of Columbus. By ExizaserH EccLeston SEELYE, Edited by Dr. EpDwarpD 
EGGLESTON. With 100 Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is the result of most extensive investigations, which have been carefully verified by the eminent 
historian and novelist, Dr. Eggleston. ‘Toa considerable extent the plan of both text and illustrations is like 
that of Eggleston’s ‘‘ Household History of the United States.’’ It is hardly necessary tosay more regarding the 
fitness of this volume for a place in every American private, public, and school library. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 
An Englishman in Paris. Notes and Recollections. Two volumes in one. 12mo, Cloth, 


$2.00. 
‘“* The reader of this volume will not marvel more at the unfailing interest of each page than at the extraor- 


” 


dinary collection of eminent persons whom the author all his life knew intimately and met frequently. . . .”"— 
New York Times. 


God’s Fool. By MAARTEN MAarTENS, author of ‘‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. R 


In the opinion of competent critics, ‘‘ God’s Fool,” the new novel by Maarten Maartens, represents the finest 
development thus far of the author’s powers, and its appearance in book form will enlist general attention. 
From Dusk to Dawn. By KarHarine P. Woops, author of ‘‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker.” 

12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

This book is an original one, like its predecessor, in that it follows none of the beaten paths of fiction, and 

raises questions of vital interest, and addresses itself to the reader’s thought instead of merely tickling his 
fancy. There isa story, a romance, which will interest novel-readers, but the book will hold the attention of 
those for whom the average novel has little charm. 


Hermine’s Triumphs. A Story for Girls and Boys. By MADAME CoLomB. With 100 II- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The popularity of this charming story of French home life, which has passed through many editions in Paris, 
has been earned by the sustained interest of the narrative, the sympathetic presentation of character, and the 
wholesomeness of the lessons which are suggested. One of the most delightful books for girls published in re- 
cent years. It is bound uniformly with “Straight On.”’ 

“GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS” SERIES. Each 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
The Battle of New York. By Wittiam O. Sropparp, author of “ Little Smoke,” 
‘* Crowded out o’ Crofield,” etc. With 11 Illustrations and colored Frontispiece. 
Englishman’s Haven. By W. J. Gorpon, author of ‘‘ The Captain General,” etc. With 

8 full-page Illustrations. 

Along the Florida Reef. By Cuar.es F, Hotper, joint author of ‘‘ Elements of Zodlogy.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. A Story of the Black Hawk War and the Tunker School- 
master. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘ The Zigzag Books,” “* The Log 
School-house on the Columbia,” etc. With 12 Illustrations and colored Frontispiece. 

GP” Send for the illustrated holiday number of Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of 

important new and forthcoming books, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT~BOOKS. 
A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidly illustrated in colors by WALTER CRANE, Con- 
taining twenty exquisite full-page pictures in colors, with about forty head-pieces, tail- 
pieces and initials, also in color. ‘Beautifully bound. 8vo, $3.00. 

In every respect—paper, typography, binding, and above all in illustrations—this is probably the most 
beautiful and artistic holiday book ever produced in America. 


Evangeline. The Searlet letter. 


By Henry WapswortH LoncFeLtow.| By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With pioto- 
With photogravure reproductions of sixteen} gravures of DARLEyY’s twelve remarkable 
charming designs by F. O. C. DARLEY. outline designs. Handsomely bound. 8vo, 
Handsomely bound, 8vo, $2.00, $2.00. 


At Sundown. 


A beautiful volume, containing the last poems of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With por- 
trait and eight photogravures from designs by E. H. GARRETT. Very tastefully bound in 
white and gold from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


As It Is In Heaven, The Story of a Child. 
The Unseen Friend, By MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘‘ John 


i Ward, Preacher,” ‘*Sidney,” and ‘The 
At the Beautiful Gate.) Oa cn gros. 


Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in| A charming story of a girl, showing fine and deep 
subject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, | sympathies, and told with admirable skill. 
and of the finest quality every way. The| ‘‘ The Old Garden” is a beautiful book of de- 
last named is a book of exquisite religious| lightful poems, admirably suited for a gift. 
lyrics. Price of the books, $1.00 each. $1.25. 


Dorothy Q. 


A BALLAD OF THE BosTON TEA-PARTY, AND GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILL 
BATTLE. By OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. With a portrait of Dorothy Q., and with 
profuse illustrations and decorative borders for the text, with head and tail pieces by 
HowarD PyLe. Bound from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
An exquisite book, full of delightful pictures of Coionial and Revolutionary life, and beautiful decorative 

borders on almost every page. 


Winterborough. Children’s Rights. 


A Novel. By ELIzA ORNE WHITE, author of | A most readable and valuable book, discussing 
‘* Miss Brooks,” *‘ A Browning Courtship,” | subjects of great importance to parents and 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. kindergartens. By KATE DoUuGLAs Wic- 


oe 4 , + ” 
A very bright story of New Hampshire scenes and GIN, author of Birds’ Christmas Carol, 
characters, and specially entertaining conversations. etc. $1.00. 


In the evant. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden,” ‘‘ Backlog Studies,” 
‘*My Winter on the Nile, ” etc. New Holiday Edition. With a new portrait of Mr. 
WARNER, and about twenty-five full-page photogravures, decorative head-pieces and 
initials. Bound in attractive style from Mrs, WHITMAN’S designs. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 

Two beautiful volumes, much like the Holiday Edition of ‘‘ The Marble Faun.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 1893 WILL CONTAIN 
Old Kaskaskia. The Feudal Chiefs of Aeadia. 











_A Serial Novel. By Mary Hartwelt|A series of historical papers of great interest, 


CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘ The Lady of| by Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
Fort St. John,” one of the most noteworthy} With its usual quota of excellent Short 
serial stories lately printed in an American | Stories, Travel Sketches, Poetry, etc. $4.00 


magazine. a year. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt af price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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Holiday Books * Young 2-4 Old 


The Original Paris Salon of 1892. 


Prepared by Lupovic BAscHET. Imperial 8vo, red silk cloth. ‘‘ Palette” design, in colors. 
This magnificent collection of 100 photogravures printed by hand, in colors, from paintings by the most noted 
living artists in the world, as exhibited in Paris in May, 1892. far surpasses any previous volume in deauty of 
illustration. \n addition to the 100 photogravures, many text cuts are interspersed through the volume, 
giving portraits of t:e artists and sketches of their studios or ateliers. The text isin French. The volume 
is manufactured entirely in Paris, being printed and bound by skilled French craftsmen. Price reduced to: 

Vellum edition, cloth, $10.00 ; Holland (hand-made paper) edition, cloth (numbered), $12.00. 


Captain January. New ILLUsTRATED EDITION. 


By Laura E, RICHARDS. ‘This charming Idyl of New England coast life has already passed 
through thirteen editions in two years, and the demand is increasing as the story becomes more widely known. 
This is an entirely new edition in larger type, larger page, and superbly illustrated with thirty halbeens 
pictures from drawings by Frank T. MERRILL. 

1 vol., quarto, cloth, unique, $1.25. 


Genoa, the Superb. 


THE Ciry oF CoLumMBus. By ViRGINIA W. JOHNSON, author of ‘‘ The Lily of the Arno,” 
etc. Uniform in style with ‘lhe Lily of the Arno,’’ which met with such marked success last vear. ‘Ihe 
approaching Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) at Chicago has awakened a great interest in all places 
associated with the life of Columbus; and this city, his birthplace, is not only interesting from its historical 
associations, but is remarkable for the beauty of its parks, palaces and cathedrals of modern architecture. 
Genoa is at the present time the most prosperous city of Italy, and attractive alike to tourist and historian. 
Illustrated with photogravures. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors, $3.00. 


Zenobia, 


QUEEN OF PALMYRA. By WILLIAM WARE, author of ‘ Aurelian,” ‘‘ Julian,” etc. A new 
edition of this standard work, set from new and large type, and fully illustrated with half-tone plates from 
photographs taken in Palmyra, showing the ruins of that splendid civilization which was at its zenith nearly 
two thousand years ago. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

















Spring. Four exquisite little volumes, comprising Thomson’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Seasons,” one of the gems of English poetry. Each volume is embellished 
with dainty illustrations appropriate to the poem, and set into the text in 
Autumn. artistic style. The volumes are beautifully printed on fine coated surface pa- 
= per, and bound in full India silk, in new and delicate shades stamped in gold. 
Winter. 4 vols., full silk, in neat box, $4.00; 4 vols., sold separately, each $1.00. 














The Vicar of Wakefield. (Exquisite Series.) EDITION JouAusT. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. The most beautiful edition of this gem of English literature ever 
made. It is illustrated with dainty etchings by the great French Artist, AD. LaLauze, together with artistic 
head and tail pieces and initials. The page is smal, with clear new type, and is printed on fine laid paper. 
‘The binding is half genuine parchment and India silk. ‘his edition is modeled from that issued in French by 
the Paris publisher Jouaust, whose reputation for artistic bookmaking is so great that he is known in Europe as 
the modern Elzevir. 

2 vols., 16mo, parchment and silk binding, $3.50. 


Pauland Virginia. — With Six etchings (uniform with above), 1 vol., $2.00. 








Chatterbox for 1892. 


This name, a household word in every home in the land, has become endeared in the hearts of 
two generations, and the readers of the early volumes are now men :.nd women, who kiow that no books will 
delight their children more, or instruct them to a greater extent, than those dear old annual volumes, whose 
sales have long since mounted above the million mark. Printed better and on a finer quality of 
paper than ever before. 

1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


Through the Wilds. 


By Capt. CHARLES A. J. FARRAR, author of ‘* Eastward Ho,” ‘‘ Down the West Branch,” etc. 
A fascinating narrative of the adventures of a party of young men traveling through the woods of Maine and 
New Hampshire. Stories of their camp life, tehing, shooting, etc. Over 300 illustrations made especially for 
this work. The author is himself an ardent sportsman, as well as a popular and vigorous writer, 

1 vol., quarto, cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 











For Sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 
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New PUuBLICATIONS. 





Wordsworth’s Poems, Holiday Edition. (Se- 
lections.) Illustrated in photogravure by E. 
H. G\RRETT. Printed on fine deckle-edge, 
laid paper. 12mo, cloth, ornamental design. 
Gilt top, cloth box, $2.50; full leather, gilt 
top, $3.50. 

Walton's Angler, New edition. Complete in 
two volumes, with all the original 86 illustra- 
tions of Major’s edition and photogravure fron- 
tispieces. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Famous Types of Womanhood. By Saran K. 
BOLTON, author of *‘ Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous,” etc. Lives of Marie Louise, Queen 
of Prussia, Madame Récamier, Jenny Lind, 
Miss Dix, etc. With portraits, r2mo, $1.50. 
No books for young people are more popular than those 

by Mrs. Bolton, and this volume is one of the best of the 

series. 

Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys in Grant and 
Sherman’s Army. By WARREN LEE GROs, 
author of ‘‘ Jed,” ‘‘ Recollections of a Private,” 
etc. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

The best boys’ book of the year. 


Little Arthur's History ofRome. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth, author of the ‘‘ Zigzag Books,” 
etc. A companion volume to ‘‘ Little Arthur’s 
England and France.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The New Favorite Illustrated Edition of Pop- 
ular Poets. Fully illustrated by Garrett, St. 
John Harper, Schell, Taylor, Copeland, and 
other artists. 27 volumes, comprising Mrs. 
Browning, Burns, Byron, George Eliot, Jean 
Ingelow, Meredith, Milton, Moore,* Scott, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, etc. Square 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges. Noveland artistic cover de- 
signs, cloth slip wrapper. In a cloth box, 
$2.50 per volume. Also in fine leather bind- 
ings, four styles, $4.50 to $6.00. Catalogues 
giving complete list sent on application. 


Monica, the Mesa Maiden. By Mrs. Evetyn 
RAYMOND, author of ‘* Mixed Pickles.” I2mo, 
illustrated, $1.25. 

A remarkable story, with a charming flavor of idyllic 

Spanish-American life. 

In Blue Creek Caton, By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, 
author of ‘‘ Half a Dozen Boys,” ‘‘ Half a 
Dozen Girls,” etc. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


A story full of atmosphere and life, depicting a summer 
in a mining camp in the Rocky Mountains. 


The Riverpark Rebellion, and A Tale of the 
Tow Path. By HoMER GREENF, author of 
‘The Blind Brother,” ‘‘ Burnham Breaker,” 
etc. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. 
WILDER. 12mo, unique parti-cloth binding, 
75¢- 


A series of object-lessons in spiritual teaching. 





The Every Day of Life. By the Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D.D., author of ‘‘Silent Times,” 
‘* Making the Most of Life,” etc. 16mo, gilt 
top, parti-cloth, $1.00 ; 16mo, white and gold, 
gilt edges, $1.25; levant morocco, flexible, 
gilt edges, $2.50. 
** One of the best of its kind and that kind very use ul 

and much needed.”’ 


Mixed Pickles. By Mrs. EVELYN RayMonp, 
author of ‘‘Monica, the Mesa Maiden.” Il- 
lustrated. 1I2mo, $1.25. 

A piquant story, describing the amusing adventures of 

. number of bright boys and girls in a quiet Quaker farm- 

ouse,. 


Short Storiesin Botany forChildren. By Mrs. 
HARRIET C, Cooper. Fully illustrated, 12mo, 


$1.00. 
A practical demonstration that botany may be made at- 
tractive to very young children. 


Tennyson’s Poems. Complete in two volumes. 
Illustrated with numerous wood-engravings 
from original drawings by the best artists. 
Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, 
white back and corners, fancy paper sides, 
gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


/ 

Hugo’s Les Miserables. Translated by Isaner 
F. Hapcoop. 2 vols., fully illustrated, cloth, 
gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, white 
back and corners, fancy paper sides, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00. 


The Imperial Edition of Standard Poetical 
Works. Printed on fine paper, with eight 
full-page illustrations by the best artists, at- 
tractively bound in durable and uniform style. 
20 volumes, full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, gilt 
border lines, $1.50 per volume. Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Robt. Browning, Milton, Scott, Tenny- 
son, Shakespere, Wordsworth, etc. Cata- 
logues giving complete list sent on application. 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition, with 12 
photo-engravings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt 
edge, 75 cents; 18mo, lavender and gold, gilt 
edge, 75 cents; 18mo, French silk, gilt edge, 
$1.25. 

Handy Volume Classics, An entirely new line 
of standard books, in prose and poetry. Handy 
in size, carefully printed on good paper, and 
bound in faultless style ; illustrated with a fron- 
tispiece and title-page in photogravure, and 
in most of the volumes numerous additional 
illustrations by the best artists. 23 volumes, 
comprising Lucile, Lady of the Lake, Idylls 
of the King, Robert Browning’s, Burns’s 
and Poe’s Works, Lalla Rookh, Sesame and 
Lilies, Cranford, etc., etc. (other vols. in 
preparation). 18mo, half white binding, gilt 
top, $1.00 ; cloth gilt, $1.00; full silk, $1.50; 
half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 
Catalogues giving complete list sent on appli- 
cation. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 


46 East 14th St., New York. 


100 Purchase Street, Boston. 
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The general opinion is that Wrinkles don’t come out 
easily. Your’s don’t perhaps, but we have discovered— 
oh, no, it’s not soap: nor face wash—z¢s blood, New 
Blood. 


Compare old and new 


GODEYS © 


and it will remind you of “before and after taking.” 
When you have set ladies’ styles for 62 years you can 
plead as good excuse for wrinkles—we’ve done with 


them. 
Our “blood cure” will surprise you when you see the 


NEW WRINKLES— 


(In a different sense.) 


peers s He aN Cee 


Completed Novels 


By Hawthorne, Seawall, Atherton, Fawcett, etc. 
Illustrated by Wenzell, Beard, Smith, Greatorex, etc. 


Colored Plates 
of living society leaders of our principal 
cities—practically, these society leaders are 
showing women how fo dress even as to 
color. 


These features are just a clue to identify—not enough for a portrait. You'll get 


that in any number of GODEYS and further information by sending stamp for 


“Gold Saved Gold.” 


Godey Publishing Company, 21 Park Row. New York. 
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Cassell Publishing Company's New Books 





By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


THE. MEDICINE LADY. 





A Novel. 
uate,” ‘‘ A World of Girls,” etc., etc. 


By L. T. MEADE, author of ‘‘ Out of the Fashion,” 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘“‘A Sweet Girl Grad- 


Mrs. Meade has opened a new mine in this story, not less delightful than the old. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE SNARE OF 


THE FOWLER. 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “‘ The Wooing O’t,” ‘‘ Which shall it Be?” etc., etc. 


I2mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
A capital story, 


masterpiece, **‘ The Wooing O't. 


I vol., 


essing all the charm of the author’s manner, and well worthy to rank with her earlier 





By W. H. MALLOCK. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


A Novel. By W. H. MALLock, author of 
“‘Is Life Worth Living?” etc. 1I2mo, pa- 


per, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

“Boldly and powerfully written.”—ChAicago Times. 

‘* The best thing this clever writer has done.” 
—Cincinnati News. 


‘* This book is true to life.’"— Toledo Journad. 
By Rev. C. F. DEEMS, D.D. 
MY SEPTUAGINT. 


By CHARLES F. Deems, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, and President of 
the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy. tvol., 12mo, white cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $1.00. 

A beautiful volume, containing essays, stories, poems, 
and other articles from the pen of its distinguished 
author, who says in the introduction: ‘‘ The name of 
this book probably suggested itself to my mind because 
what it contains has been written since the LXX anni- 
versary of my birthday.” 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINIS- 


CENCES 


Of Lord AuGustus Lorrtus, P.C., G.C.B. 
1837-1862. In 2 vols., with portrait, 8vo, 
extra cloth, $6.00. 














ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL. 
THE DOWNFALL. 


(LA DEBACLE.) 





A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. Paper, 
50 cents. Cloth, with eight illustrations, 
$1.50. 

‘* A story of tremendous force. * * * ‘The Down- 
fall’ is a great book.”"—New York Herald. 

“ The most vivid picture that ever was or is ever likely 
to be painted.’’"—Chicago Tribune. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
HALF BROTHERS. 


A Novel. By HEsBA STRETTON, author of 
‘* Bede’s Charity,” ‘‘ Hester Morley’s Prom- 
ise,’’ *‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 1 vol., 
I2mo, cloth, $1.00, 


By Mrs. PARR. 
THE SQUIRE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of ‘‘ Dorothy 
Fox,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
“ The story is a hearty one." —PAiladelphia Bulletin. 
“Its character drawing is sharply marked.”’ 
—Ph iladelphia Public Ledger. 
“ At once touching and ennobling.”” 
— The Congregationalist. 
‘* Loving portrayal of scenes of rural life. 
—New York Herald. 











By FRANK BARRETT. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 





By FRANK BARRETT, author of ‘‘ The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 


cloth, $1.00. 
‘* Well told and interesting to the last page.” 


—Washington Public Opinion. 
“*One of those novels which it is nowadays refreshing 


to lay one’s hands on.’’—Chicago Times. 





I vol., I2mo, extra 


‘“Once embarked upon the swift moving current of 
the narrative, one is pretty sure to follow it eagerly to 
the end.’’—Boston Beacon. 

‘* His masterpiece thus far.” —Boston Daily Traveller. 





COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Publications sent free upon application. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 & 106 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 
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|HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST OFFICIAL 

RECOGNITION AND IS UNIVERSALLY 
ACCORDED THE FIRST PLACE AS A 
-\ DELIGHTFUL & HIGIENIC 





a ey 





















43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE i ON 
PUBLIC, fe = MERIT. 
— 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFT 4 
BOSTON, MASS.” NEW YORKs 7 





BEST LICHT! BEST LAMP! 
BEST TO Buy! 


“B&H LAMP 


It has a double centre draugh 
giving perfect combustion an 
the Brightest light. 
HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
% GREATEST VARIETY. 
SEE THE 8 & a ON EACH 
» STAMP LAMP. 
. Send for our little book. It will 


interest you. 
We also manufacture a large line of 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES 
7) and Art Metal Goods. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
FACTORIES, - MERIDEN, CONN. 
















Some New Books. 
SUNDAY. Vol. for 1893. 


U nexcelled in attractiveness of binding. 
New illustratiqns from original drawings. 
Delightful stories and poetry. 

Al matter is original. 

Y oung and old are all interested. 





—o— 


Vol. for 189 3. 


Contains over 200 
original _ illustra- 
tions by GorDoNn 
Browne, HELEN 
Mires, T. Pym, 
and others. A 
“Feast of good 
things”’ for the 
young. 

4to, bg yee: 
paper bds., $1.25 3 
cloth, hovel 
bds., illuminated 
side, gilt edges, 
2,00, 

_— 





FARTHINGS. A new story by Mrs. MoLESwoRTH. 
With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

THE LITTLE DOCTOR;; or, The Magic of Na- 
ture. A new story by Dartey Dace. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

ROUND THE ROUND WORLD on a Church 
Mission. The story of a ‘* Preaching Mission’”’ in the 
Dioceses of Christchurch and Auckland. By the 
Rev. G. E. Mason. With numerous illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. Reminiscences. 
By the author of *‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.’’ 18mo, cloth, 25 cents. 

COURTSHIP, and the Way to Set About It; or, 
The Wooing of Silvia. A book for young men. 
18mo, cloth, 40 cents. 

STAR ATLAS. Containing maps of all the stars 
from 1 to 6.5 magnitude between the North Pole and 
34° South Declination, and of all Nebulz and Star- 
Clusters in the same region which are visible in tele- 
a of moderate powers. With explanatory text 
by Dr. Hermann J. Kier, Translated and brought 

up to date by Eomunp McCvureg, M.A., M.R.I.A., 
F.L.S. With 18 maps and 80 pages of illustrative 
letter-press. Small folio, cloth, colored side, $3.00. 

VEGETABLE WASPS AND PLANT 
WORMS. A popular history of Entomogenous 
Fungi, or Fungi Parasitic upon Insects. By M.C. 
Cooke, M.A., author of ‘‘ Freaks and Marvels of Plant 
Life.’”’ With numerous illustrations. r2mo, cloth, 

2.00. 

HOW TO MAKE COMMON THINGS. A 
Book for Boys. With numerous illustrations. .By 
Joun A. Bower. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE MAN WITH THE .PAN PIPES. A 
story by Mrs. Mo.eswortx. With colored illustra- 
tions. Small 4to, cloth, illuminated sides, $1.00. 

BORN TO COMMAND. A Tale of the Sea and 
of Sailors. By Gorpon Srasies. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

GIL THE GUNNER;; or, The Youngest Officer 
in the East. By G. MANVILLE FENN.  12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 





May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be 
sent free, by mail, on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


- 
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A Choice Gift *." *." "°°" *. 
A Grand Family Educator -." 
A Library in Itself *." *." *. 
The Standard Authority ~. 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic “Una-4 
idged.” Ten years spent in revisin; 
100. editors employed, over $300,000 
expended. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLEKS. 


ee 
GET THE BEST. 
Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 
Send for free re pamph let. eeiaining specimen 
pages and FULL PARTIC 
G. & C. MERRIAM C0. «Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. : 


‘ee: eee 

















GERMANY'S HISTORY. 


A Valuable Xmas Cift. 


The Three Germanys, 


A Drama of Development. 
By THEO. S. FAY. 


2 vols., 8vo, Illustrated, 1300 pp. Cloth, 
$7.00; half calf, $12.00. 


‘“*A highly interesting book. * * * No work in 
English affords as clear and succinct an account of the 
rise of the New Germany, and the connection between 
the past and present empires..".—New Jork Tribune. 


*,* At booksellers, or sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





rubber penholder. 


$25.30 ~ J roems on ESTERBROOK’S pens. 2 of $100 each; 4 of $50; 12 of 
0. Poems not to exceed 24 lines, averaging 8 words. 

ay EE “at 00 and receive a gross of the new “Poet's” Pen and a ——— 
Write name and address on separate sheet. 


=a before Jan. 1. 1893. Awards made by competent judges soon atter. 


Cireulars. 


@@ THe ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Joun ST., N. Y. 





or sale by al] leading 


WHISTT RAYS seeges 


a Mich. 








KALAMAZOO METHOD. 





Numbers and Sets of all Magazines. For 
price, state wants to MaGazine Ex- 
CHANGE, Schoharie, N. Y. 


Gold Mining as an Investment, 
A treatise by A. B. GIBSON, M. E.,sent 
free on application to F,H. LAY,M.D., 


1705 Cuampea Sr., Denver, Coro. 


PHE Story of Southern California, the beauty spot_ of 
America, told by its leading newspaper in 28 pages. Col- 

umbian Number. 100 fine illustrations. A mine of informa- 

tioh for home seekers in the most attractive section of the 

Union. 10cts.a copy. Weekly, $1.30 a year, 6% pp. 

Times, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PERNIN 
SHORTHAND 
Leads All. 














8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po- 
sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. 
Write PERNIN NSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 








ADDRESS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 






To introduce a series of 
- ee — 1 works the above 
U be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. Downs, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROAOWAY, NEW VORK. 


QUESTIONS ano ANSWERS 
UT ELECTRICITY. 


Just the book for students and beginners in the study of 
Electricity. Handsomely illustra’ and bound in cloth. 
Price post-paid. BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS, 


DUPLICATE WHIST. ciple entirely, ew anid very 
ane meethode hn gga Highest in Comporstive sexe Bo 
0 lest in detail ; jilities. Sent > pone for 


R 61 








CASSIUS oP AINE, tor of * W: 


Vane neainen, Wis. 








WHEN WAS MY BABY BORN? 


If you will send us the name and address of any baby born since 
1885, and a postage stamp, we will mail that child a copy of 
** Our Litrie Ones and Tue Nursery,”’ the most beautiful 
magazine in the world for young people. 


} Russell Pub. Co.,196 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY’S 
New and Forthcoming Gift Books. 





The Holy Grail. By ALFRED TENNY- 
soN. With fourteen illustrations by W. L. 
TAYLOR. Popular Edition. Square 8vo, 
daintily bound in cloth, with gold and silver 
ornamentation, gilt edges, $2.00; padded 


seal, $4.00. 


The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ Mr. Taylor’s draw- 
ings show how thoroughly he entered into the spirit of 
the poem. ‘They are in admirable harmony with the 
text.’’ The new edition has all the finish of the de 
luxe. 


A Lost Winter. By ELizAbetH STUART 
PHELPS. Illustrated by Mary CECILIA 
SPAULDING. Popular Edition. Oblong 


8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Every one who has wintered in the land of flowers 
will welcome this delightful souvenir of the sunny South. 
The poemis full of fine poetic imagery, and the illustra- 
tions charmingly interpret the text. 


Famous Pets. By ELeanor LEwIs. 


Fully illustrated. 4to, cloth, $3.00. 

A fascinating book, suitable for allages. It describes 
the pets of royalty, of genius, military pets, trained 
animals, etc.,in a bright and captivating manner. The 
illustrations are of special value, and the volume will 
appeal t> lovers of art as well as lovers of animals. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Edited by W. L. Grirris, D.D. 
Lothrop’s Library Edition. 4 vols., 40 full- 
page illustrations, $6.00; half calf, $10.00. 
The first strictly American Edition of the famous 

old classic. Dr. Griffis’ preface shows at once the Ori- 

ental scholar and the American thinker, and is a valua- 
ble contribution to folk-lore. 


“Thoroughly edited, charmingly illustrated, and 
carefully printed and bound.’’—Soston Transcript. 


Shakespeare’s Twilights. Small 


quarto, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Some of the brightest gems of Shakespeare’s poetry 
on sunrise and sunset find place in this dainty quarto, 
with original and beautiful illustrations by W. L. 
Chaloner and H. P. Barnes. A perfect dz7ou of a book, 


Figure Drawing for Children. By 
CAROLINE Hunt RIMMER. 4to, cloth, 


$1.00. 


Anatomically correct drawings, by which, with the 
descriptive text, children are trained to use their pen- 
cilsin beautiful and accurate delineations of the human 
figure. The book will be invaluable for the kindergar- 
ten or the home. 


Child Classics. Compiled by Mary R. 
Fircu. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50; holiday, 
gilt, $1.50. Full-page illustrations from 
famous paintings. 

‘The poems here selected are worthy of being im- 
pressed upon a child’s memory—such as Jean Ingelow’s 


**Seven ‘Times One,’’ Miss Mulock’s “ Philip My 
King,’’ Whittier’s ** Barefoot Boy,’’ etc. 





Out of Doors with Tennyson. 
Edited by ELsripGEe S. Brooks. Large 
4to, bound in delicate tints, with medallion 
of Tennyson and scroll in silver, $2.50. 
Fully illustrated. 


A rare symposium of the poet’s pastoral poetry, illus- 
trated with views of scenes described and other attrac- 
tive cuts. 


Old Concord: Her Highways and By- 
ways. By MARGARET SIDNEY. §8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. New and enlarged edition, with 
over 50 illustrations from photographs and 


drawings made on the spot. 


‘* The ideal portrait of that most ideal of New Eng- 
land towns.”’ Its history, its traditions, its picturesque 
scenery, the haunts of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
and the Alcotts, its homes, are charmingly described. 
Numerous beautiful illustrations have been added, and 
the book is as artistic as it is interesting. 


Our Early Presidents, Their 
Wives and Children. From Wash- 
ington to Jackson. By Mrs. HARRIET 
TAyLor Upton. New Edition.  4to, 
gold cloth, beautifully illustrated, $4.00. 


‘* Interesting without being inquisitive, personal with- 
out being presumptuous, and thorough without being 
tiresome.”’—Home Journal, Boston. 


The Lost Earl. With other Poems and 
Tales in Verse. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, $2.00. New edition, 
bound in delicate tints, with ornamentation 


in silver and gold. 


‘* Mr. Trowbridge fully displays in this volume his 
two great merits—a strong and profound humanity and 
an easy command of rhyme and rhythm.” 

LouisE CHANDLER Mou cton. 


Leaves from an Artist’s Field 
Book. By WeEDwortH ‘WADsWwoRTH. 
Beautifully engraved by ANDREW. Oblong 


4to, cloth gilt, $4.00; full morocco, $8.00. 
‘* A beautiful volume of poem and picture, which as 
a gift well bespeaks both donor and recipient as possess- 
ing artistic and poetic taste.”’—Home Journal, N.Y. 


Masterpieces of Prose.  4to, illustrat- 


ed, $3.00. 

A large, handsome volume, containing selections from 
the best writers; embracing orations, events of the 
time, history, biography, essays, fiction, etc. The col- 
lection is both entertaining and educative. A desirable 
aid to the study of English literature. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Rev. GeorceE H. 
CLARK, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘* More and more is the character of Cromwell a matter 
of study and interest among thoughtful men. A study 


like Dr, Clark’s will be received with general and deep 
interest.” —Rev. E, E. Hare, D.D. 





At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


D. LOTHROP COPIPANY, 


Publishers, Boston, [lass. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE — FREE. 

















Frank Leslies Popular Monthly 


CHRISTMAS NUISIBER, 


With Covers in Colors and Gold, for December, 1892 (out Nov. 15th), 25 cents a copy, will be 
unusually attractive both in its literary contributions and pictorial embellishments. Special 


honors will be paid to 
TENNYSON 


in two beautifully illustrated articles, the frontispiece of the number being an admirable 
portrait of the late Laureate, engraved from his last photograph expressly for FRANK 
LEsLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY. 


OUR GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY (Price, $3.00 per year) and the below- 


named books at the following low combination prices : 





J a eer ee ree $5.65 KINGDOM OF NATURE, I vol., cloth... .$3.85 
TRACTORS. OD DOER. << 0600886060400 4.80 vi ee 4.10 
I, © WIE: 0 0oin sn nn. ceseeeesesse ees 3.95 % i half morocco... 4.35 
SE, OP WI ict dsudcvevce: ccbens 5.90) Pane BOOK, F WOE 0 5 Fi0w08ss< 0000 3.25 
ee er 3.95 | LAMB’S AND EMERSON’S EssAyYs, 4 vols.. 3.90 
Pe OO ME oo inde KeseGeu Se eeee 6.60 | HUGHES AND SUE, 4 vols. ........ 0000. 3.90 
Wor.p’s GREAT NATIONS, I vol., cloth 3.95 | SUE and either of the Essays, 4 vols.... 3.90 
ar si Sheep..-... 4.10 | HUGHEs and either of the Essays, 4 vols. 3.90 
“5 $8 - half morocco 4.35 | LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, AND BRYANT’S 
PUMP EAOR, $ WOBis 000% 5642008805 4.00 PR © WRisciekt. ss owsseeeeeane 3.90 
RE, Bi in accecsbes enews ced $4.50 


These prices do not include postage, freight , or express charges. 
*,.* Full information about this GREAT OFFER and a specimen copy of POPULAR MONTHLY 
SENT FREE if Current LITERATURE is mentioned. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 110 Fifth Avenue, 


att ALYY Tg 
es Table - Talk - 
~ A CULINARY MAGAZINE 


TREATING OF THE 
LUXURIES, 
DAINTIES, 
FASHIONS, 
ECONOMIES, 
ENJOY MENTS, 
AND NECESSITIES OF THE TABLE. 


Contains all the latest information 
about new dishes, new table decorations, 
new “fads”’ in luncheon and tea toilets 
and customs, newest table service, and 
newest menus for all occasions. 


New York. 
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M. T. Webb, 


N. Y.—‘*I regret I have not eve 
number you have published from the beginning. 
consider them invaluable.”’ 

Mrs, W. T. Nicholson, Kan.—“I have taken your 
valuable magazine ten months, and now wonder how 
I ever existed without it.” 

Mrs. B. Ebele, Canada.—‘' I cannot tell you how I 


‘t 
$1.00 per year, 10c. per copy. 


Will send as a premium to every 
yearly subscriber twelve dozen of the 


look for the coming of Tasie Tak each month. I 
find it such a help, and prize it above all the maga- 
zines we take, and they number about twelve; but 
none to compare with yours.” 








Mrs, M, E. Walker, California.—‘* The only regrets 
I have tosend you are that I should have remained 
in ignorance so long of the Publication of so worthy a 
magazine as TABLE TALK.’ 


famous De Long Hooks and Eyes (re- 
tail value of which is go cents), all for 
the $1.00 subscription. 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING Co., 


1113 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Story of the Life of 
William H. Seward. 


Vol. * AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEM- 
OIRS, 1801-1846, Senator and Governor of 
New York. 














Vol. ¥*%¥ 1846-1861. Vol. 44% 1861-1872, AT 
WASHINGTON, Senator and Secretary of 
State; Lincoln and Johnson’s Administra- 
tions. 

Covering the military and naval operations 
of the Government in the Civil War, the con- 
duct of its d.plomatic relations with Foreign 
Powers, the reconstruction of the National 
Union, the extension of its domain over all 
Russian America, and the restoration of national 
peace and prosperity. 

By FREDERICK W. SEWARD. 
Three Octavo Volumes, 2100 pages, 117 port- 
raits and illustrations, price, per volume, 
express paid, cloth, $3.75; sheep, $4.50; 
half morocco, $5.00. 


SPECIMEN PAGES MAILED ON REQUEST. 


DERBY & MILLER, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 149 Church Street, New York. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER : 


His Life, Genius, and Writings. 


By W. SLoane Kennepy, author of ‘ Life of Long- 
fellow."’ About 400 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; 
half russia, $2.00. Single copies mailed. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 149 Church St., NewYork. 
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FOUR OFFERS 


—To— 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS 


ak 
= 





(1) We willsend /vee to each Endeavorer who will 
send his full address on a postal card The Wonderful 
Story—* The Old, Old Story’’ to the end, 156 verses. 
Secretaries or others who will send the addresses of 
their entire Circle will receive for their trouble a copy 
of this poem, beautifully bound in Leatherette, and 
embellished with fifteen full-page drawings illustrating 
our Saviour’s life, work, etc. 

(2) Send us the addresses of any you have reason to 
believe are becoming skeftica/ on religious subjects, 
whether church members or not. We want to send 
them, /vee, a booklet entitled: ‘THY WORD IS 
TRUTH: an ANSWER TO ROBERT INGERSOLL’s CHaAR- 
GES AGAINST CuRISTIANITY,”” Any one sending twenty 
or more addresses of this class will receive for his 
trouble a copy of the booklet in handsome Leatherette 
binding, embossed in pink and silver—44 pages. 

(3) Send us the addresses of the most saintly Chris- 
tians of your knowledge—at your postoffice or else- 
where. We want to know them, and to have them 
know of us, We want to send them some reading 
matter free that will make their hearts burn and their 
faith grow stronger. We want to be in communication 
with all the fully consecrated pilgrims traveling toward 
the New Jerusalem, Those who will send the addresses 
of twenty or more of the class described will receive 
for their trouble a handsome Leatherette-bound copy of 
“THE TABERNACLE SHADOWS OF THE 
BETTER SACRIFICES ”—104 pages. 

(4) Any Christian Endeavorer, well reported, who 
desires to spend his time in doing good can find a wide 
field of usefulness in God’s service with us, in selling 
the three Leatherette-bound booklets above mentioned 
and in distributing tracts. We will supply the Book- 
lets, regardless of profit, so cheaply that most of their 
receipts can go toward their expenses. Who are hum- 
ble, anxious to share this ministry of good, and pos- 
sessed of the necessary opportunities: Let such write 
at once. Address 


TOWER BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETY, 
“BIBLE HOUSE," ALLEGHENY, PA. 





The IDEAL Magazine of hight literature. 


The New York Times says: 


‘* SHORT STORIES is always worth having at one’s 
elbow for use in an idle hour.”’ 


It aims to amuse and to interest. j ds 
In its new dress of illustrations it is the Jest 


Price 25 cents. 


drives dull care away. 
story magazine in the world. 


It gives only good stories, It 


Samples 10 cents. 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 


52-54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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PRIZES “~— 


for SS 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


SHORT STORIES. sare 





No. 9. A prize of $30 will be given for the best hu- 
morous etching. Length, 800 words or less. 


Competition closes December Ist. - - $30.00 


No. 10.A prize of $50 will be given for the best origi- 
nal tale of child life. Length not to exceed 
4,000 words. Competition closes January Ist, 


1893. - - - = = =#= © # $50.00 


No. 11.A prize of $50 will be given for the best de- 
tective story of not more than 2,500 words. 
Competition closes February 1st. - - -$50.00 





New Prizes Announced from [lonth to [onth. 





READ CAREFULLY THE FOLLOWING RULES. 


RULES: 
All competitors must be duly registered on our books as subscribers 
to Short Stories at the date when the competition closes. 
All MSS. shall be legibly written and original. 


They shall be either upon the topic or in the vein indicated in these 
announcements, 

No MS. will be considered eligible for any but the prize marked 
upon it. 

Receipt of MSS. will be acknowledged if postal card is enclosed for 
the purpose. 


Every care will be taken of MSS., but no responsibility will be as- 
sumed in case of loss. 


No. MS. will be returned unless an envelope properly stamped and 
addressed to the author accompanies it. 


The editor cannot engage in any correspondence regarding MSS. 








The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Wiat thinking people are writing and 
talking about is given every month in 
“Current Literature” 


It keeps one posted on the literature of the day 
in the quickest, easiest and pleasantest way. It 
is a complete synopsis of the world’s thought. 


Each number contains a list of the latest publications 
with a synopsis of their contents. Departments are devoted to 
the newest books, readings and reviews, gossip of authors, 























poetry of the day, Science, World’s Fair, Art and kindred topics. 


The Book List give the best books published during each 
month, and the magazine references accord the principal articles 
in all the magazines—home and foreign. 

Published Monthly. Price 25 cts. Subscription $3.00 per year. 





‘Short Stories” 


is a magazine of select fiction. Each number 
contains from fifteen to twenty stories by the 
best authors. All complete—none continued. 
The stories are bright, crisp, wholesome, 
and on a wide range of subjects—grave and 
gay, pathetic and humorous; stories of love, 
adventure, and of the sea; stories for the young and stories for 
the old. See announcement of cash prizes for original sto ies in 
every number of “Short Stories.” 
Published Monthly. Price 25 cts. Subscription $3.00 per year. 














Special Subscription Offer: Both “CURRENT LITERATURE” and 
“ SHORT STORIES ”’ will be mailed to any one address in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico for $5.00 per year. Sample copies 10 cts. each. Address, 


The Current Literature Publishing Company, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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$9.00’s 


WORTH 


THE 








LOVE 


UU 


“ 


( ¢ 0 )E offer to any subscriber of Current Literature or 
Short Stories at an advance of only 50 cents on 
the regular subscription price of either magazine, a special 


photogravure (22x28 inches in size) of Maud Goodman’s 
exquisite picture, “‘ THE LOVE SONG.’’ 


The plate of this has been etched for us with the 
greatest care, and the print can be recommended as a 
well-made, tasteful, and desirable picture. Alone it is 
worth $6.00. With a year’s subscription it is worth 
$9.00. We offer either magazine for one year and the 
photogravure for $3.50, or both magazines for a year 
and the photogravure for $5.50. 

Remit the amount, and we will forward the picture 
and enter your subscriplion commencing with any 
month desired. If the picture is not one of the daintiest 
and prettiest things you have seen, and you are not 
satisfied, you can return it and we will refund your 


money. 


eA half-tone print sent on application. 





52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


XXV 


FOR 


$3.50. 


SONG. nine 


The Current Literature Pub. Co., 
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Bound 
Volumes =.--of--- Current 
Literature 


7 Current Literature Publishing Com- 

pany offers back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of “Current Literature” at the following 
vates, matled to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, viz. : 


Voi. _I. July-Dec., 1888, . (6 mos., 50 cts. each), . $4.50 per bound vol. 


if oe $a 


Il. Jan.-June, 1889, . (6 “ 50 “ “), . 4.50 
III. July-Dec., 1889,. (6 “ 50 “ “), . 4.50 “ ‘ 
IV. Jan.-June, 1890, . (6 “ 35 “ “), . 300 " “ 
V. July-Dec., 1890, . (6 “ 35 “ “),. 300 “ “  § 
VI. Jan.-April, 191, . (4 “ 30 “ “), . 2.75 ‘ ¥ 
“ VII. May Aug., 891,. (4 “ 30“ “),. 175 “ “ 
“ VIII Sept.-Dec., 1891, . (4 “ 30“ “),. 275 “ “ §S 
IX. Jan.-April, 92, . (44 “ 25 “ “), . 1.50 ~ 
" K May-Amg. en,. (4 “ 25 “ “). 2.90% * © 


These volumes comprise the most valuable 
collection of literary gems, and are a necessity 
to every library table. They contain the 
choicest selectzons of poems from magazines and 
newspapers, Gossip of Authors and Books, 
Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special 
articles of great value on Science, History, 
Philosophy, Art, Must, Drama, Travel, Ad- 
venture and Sport. The monthly Book Lists 
give the best books published during cach month, 
and the Magazine References record the prin- 
ctpal articles en all the magazines—home and 
foreign. Address 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
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“SHORT STORIES.” 


® 


The Current Literature Publishing Company offers bound 
volumes of “SHort Stories” at the following rates, mailed to 
any address in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, viz.: 











Vol. _I. June and July (1890) numbers - - $0.75 
Vol. If. August and September (1890) numbers - 0.75 
Vol. IIT. October and November (1890) numbers’ - 0.75 
Vol. IV. December (1890) and January (1891) numbers 0.75 
Vol. __V. February and March (1891) numbers - 0.75 
Vol. VI. April, May and June (1891) numbers - - 1.00 
Vol. VII. July, August and September (1891) numbers, 1.00 

1.00 


Vol. VIII. October, November and Dec. (1891) numbers 


Vol. IX. Jan’y, Feb’y, March and April, (1892) numbers 1.25 
1.25 


Vol. xX. May, June, July and August (1892) numbers 


The volumes are neatly bound in cloth and have illumina- 
ted covers. These collections represent the dest modern fiction: 
The stories are bright, crisp, wholesome, and on a wide range 
of subjects—grave and gay, pathetic and humorous; stories of 
love, adventure, and of the sea; stories for the young and 
stories for the old. Each number of “SxHort Srtortes” also 
contains one of the famous stories of the world. All stories 
complete—no continued stories. Address, 





Current Literature Publishing Co., 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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STEER FOR 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and you will be certain to 
secure good health. This is the Superior Medicine 


—fS 


= 


——— 


"oll 
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of the person using it. 
anyone suffering from a 









—the best blood-puri- 
fier. Itsearches out the 


. poisons of SCROFULA 


in the system and expels 
them harmlessly through 
the proper channels. It 
makes food nourishing, 
work pleasant, sleep re- 
freshing, and life enjoy- 
able. It helps digestion, 
regulates the heart, liver, 
and kidneys, strength- 
ens the nerves, gives 
firmness to the muscles, 
and (as many have testi- 
fied) ‘makes a new man” 

You could not send to 
blood disease a more ac- 


ceptable Christmas present than a package of 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 





WHAT TO DO 


When your child is seized in the night with croup, cough, sore 
throat, or any other sudden pulmonary affection, need not cause 
you a moment’s delay or anxiety, if you are provided with that 


sure and prompt remedy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR DECEMBER, 


1892, 





The Arena for December: 


Whittier and Tennyson.............+++ Wm. J. Fowler. 
Bacon vs. Shakespeare ...........scceees A. Nicholson. 
Compulsory Arbitration...........+0+++ Lyman Abbott. 
ee er Napoleon Ney. 
World’s Fair on Sunday.............++: J. L. Spalding. 
Evictions in Tenement Houses..... W. P. McLoughlin. 


Government Ownership of Railways ..T. V. Powderly. 
Religious Thought of Colonial Days..... B. O. Flower. 


A Chinese Byatic ......cccccsccccccce James T. Bixby. 
Are We Socialists ?........scccceee Thomas B. Preston. 
Atlantic Monthly for December: 

ind vsindetdascesucess F. Marion Crawford. 
A Few of Lowell's Letters............. W. J. Stillman. 
Alone on Chocorua at Night............. Frank Bolles. 
BE Fcc snnce 6ivenecseesescosse Lilla Cabot Perry. 
A New England Boyhood....... Edward Everett Hale. 
A Morning at Sermione............. Ellen Olney Kirk. 


The Withrow Water Right.. Margaret Collier Graham. 
John Vance Cheney. 
WEE GE TEMG. co ccescccicscss sovess Agnes Repplier. 
An American at Home in Europe... William H. Bishop. 
Mississippi and the Negro Question.. A. C. McLaughlin. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for November: 


Lord George Bentinck on the Turf. 
The Valley of Roses. 


Ce inikdescecanccectoceseeces Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
More Old Elections...............++++ Lord Brabourne. 
London After the Great Fire............. C, Creighton. 


Tennyson and ‘‘ Cymbeline”’.. 


Leaving Aldworth...........-... «- H. D. Rawnsley. 
The Century Magazine for December: 

A Madonna of Dagnan-Bouveret.........sssseeeeees 3. 
Picturesque New York... Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
TURD soos cscessvcecoscesesseces Harrison S. Morris. 
My Cousin Fanny...........++0. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Ringing the Christmas Bells...... Edwin H. Blashfield. 
Te Few CRI cc cccscccsceseces Edward Eggleston. 
Seeming Failure............++ Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
BemeeS FSR. 000s cccvccccccesesess Wolcott Balestier. 
DE Es i cisccceses 0400.02 -Ronald J. McNeill. 
Tt cc cncscneneerenscecuenen Richard Watson Gilder. 
Cid Ruy the Campeador............+---- John Malone. 
Sweet Bells Out of Tune........ Mrs, Burton Harrison. 
COMPONENT 5 60s o.0.00600000000000-00080s000 John Hay. 


A Knight of the Legion of Honor. F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Leaves from the Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini. 


Impressions of Browning and his Art.....S, A. Brooke. 


The Problem of Poverty......... Washington Gladden. 
Pee irs6n4 secsedeoccscepe Edward E. Simmons, 
TO GIEFMENE 2... ck cccveveces Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
BI Five 60s vnnseccsnecescece Mary E. Wilkins, 
The Virgin Enthroned ......... -Abbott H. Thayer. 


The Effect of Scientific Study upon Religious Beliefs. 


H. S. Williams, 


The Giga BU ce cccescocvces ceesee Rudyard Kipling. 
Stine sasecosseomoemecnncdl Grace King. 
The Annunciation.............++- Mary L. Macomber. 


Serene’s Religious Experience. Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 
War Correspondence asa Fine Art..Archibald Forbes. 
Their Christmas Meeting. . Florence Watters Snedeker. 


The First Duty of Congress. 
Immigration Problems. 
Government Architecture in America. 


American Paintersin the Christmas “‘ Century ”’,...W. 


Lewis Fraser, 


.Sir Theodore Martin. 





To Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Music. . W. 
J. Henderson. 


Some Tenement-House Evils.......... Lillian W. Betts. 
The Prevention of Blindness in Infants. .S. M. Burnett. 
Some More Boys........-+ «++ James Whitcomb Riley. 
Cosmopolitan for December: 

A Japanese Watering Place......... Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Silent Monks of Oka......... Thomas P, Gorman. 
French Journalists and Journalism ...... A. Hornblow. 
The Yule Guest........++-+++ sees ++..-Bliss Carman. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson.......++ss+e++ George Stewart. 
A Porch in Belgravia......++-.-+++++ Louise I. Guiney. 
Louisville: a sketch........ .-- George H. Yenowine. 
A Day with Chivalry.........s+e00++ John B. Osborne. 
Where the Mocking Bird Sings.... Maurice Thompson. 
The Varieties of Journalism.,........+ Murat Halstead. 
Light on the Black Art.........0+seeeees A. Herrmann. 
The Neophyte........sccccccccccees Maurice Baldwin. 
The Wheel of Time.........+0---22e00++ Henry James. 
The Sealdinc.....ccccccesescccscccccess Henry Tyrrell. 
A Colonial Survival..........++++ «Theodore Roosevelt. 
My Son Absalom,........-++e+eeseeseees Judith Laird. 
A Tent in Agony...... ..cccseeeeseees Stephen Crane. 
A Place of Sorrows......ccccccccccscccscsecs J. R. Perry. 
Duck Shooting in Australia........... M. M. O'Leary. 
A Traveller from Altruria........... ..W. D. Howells. 
iis ids cccccccoccssvecsepeossen John B. Tabb. 
The Fortnightly Review for November: 

An Apologetic Irenicon...... Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
Our Molten Globe. .........++++ Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Mr. Morley’s Task in Ireland...... Wm. O’Brien, M.P. 
A Future School of English Art.. Duke of Marlborough. 
Burmese Traits...........sceees Henry Charles Moore. 
Fruit-Growing in California..... ..... William Roberts. 
Our Oldest School...........+++ .»++-Arthur F, Leach. 
The Insurrection of Women.......... «++. J. B. Bury. 
The Life of Renan.............- Mrs. Emily Crawford. 
A Chat about Renan....... penneees Albert D. Vandam. 
Table-Talk of Renan..............+. Hugues Le Roux. 


British Officials and French Accusations..Capt. Lugard. 


The Forum for December: 
Wherein Popular Education has Failed....C. W. Eliot. 


Politics as a Career.......cccccccces Geo. F, Edmunds. 
Women in English Politics............- Mrs. Fawcett. 
Dialect in Literature.... ..... James Whitcomb Riley. 
How Should a City Care for its Poor?...F. G. Peabody. 
Special Needs of the Poor in New York..... J. A. Riis. 
Are Scott and Dickens and Thackeray Gone out of 
PE ctcucceveses wsewsassenes W. H. Mallock. 
Brandy and Socialism............ John Graham Brooks. 
The Noblest Art-Lesson in the World........ Mrs, Van 
Rensselaer. 
Why the Fair Must Be Opened on Sunday.. J. W. Chad- 
wick. 


Gentleman's Magazine for November: 
The Idyl of Swift-Water Ferry...Charles T. C. James, 


Master of the Horse...........sseeeees R. W. Ramsey. 
TREE GS acccssescccss cae E. H. Lacon Watson. 
More Leaves from My Diary...... .. Percy Fitzgerald. 
Ammpereand..cscccrccccccccsvcesoovesss James Hooper. 
The Old Astronomy........... Thomas H. B. Graham. 
NE MR a kndenssss00dgeeesseden H. J. Jennings. 
Some Italian Novelists of the Present Day. M. Hargrave. 
oY |) errr Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
BEES Ps sesetnceeegscscuapsensess Sylvanus Urban, 
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Magazine 
Godey's Magazine for December. 
Brabazon Waring.........005 «+++. Julian Hawthorne. 
po ee ee Mrs, — Ward Beecher. 
lor Conscience’ Sake........ coves os sod. DOONST. 
KiB CRS Wick occseesese cee a“ Edith Dickson. 
The Hermit of Grandpére Mountain..... F.C, Baylor. 
Pec twcasthessteees <ncdtevens nemeda Joel Benton. 
Moret-Sur-Loing in Summer..... Eleanor E, Greatorex. 
Isabel, Lady Henry Somerset...... Frances E, Willard. 
Nocturn: Venice.........eseeee otoneeda Henry Tyrrell. 
PP I Rcaiiciicsivccss: Scere sa008 John Habberton. 
Harper’s Magazine for December : 
A New Light on the Chinese,.... Henry B. McDowell. 
A Christmas Carol........... - Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Giles Corey, Yeoman...... ictcuneven Mary E. Wilkins. 


A Christmas Party ..... Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


Some Types of the Virgin........... 


Fan’s Mammy. A Story 
Le Reveillon. A Christmas Tale.. 


Lord Bateman. A Ballad....Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
A Cameo and a Pastel............. 3rander Matthews. 
How Lin McLean went East ............ Owen Wister. 
PO BOMB cs dcniseveccgvecseuse Mary E. Wilkins. 
Editor’s Study....... phawavens Charles Dudley Warner. 
Editor’s Drawert.......2000e0 ..... Thomas Nelson Page. 
RI BOUNB Si sccccccacecseseonons Laurence Hutton. 


Lippincott’s for December: 
Pearce Amerson’s Will..... 


A Special Correspondent’s Story.........M. P. Handy. 
Date CH 00 BiG iic o.52s. c0aseeceeeve Gertrude Morton. 
An Old American China Manufactory...E. A. Barber. 
Reminiscence of Tatoi............- Frederick Peterson. 
In the French Champagne Country...... F, B. Wilson, 
Be Thou my Guide. .........0+¢ Florence Earle Coates. 
An Honest Heathen....... .-.-Ella Sterling Cummins, 
Paul H. Hayne’s Methods of Composition.W.H. Hayne. 
Ie sit sarocecccetonaceiss Henry Russell Wray. 
Keely’s Present Position....... Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. 
The Statute of Liberty........ coved F. Heap, U.S.A. 
The Autonomy of Dreams................ S. R. Elliott. 
Men of the Day....... ne Oe TR M. Crofton, 


Frémont in California. .... Francis P. Frémont, U.S.A. 


The Magazine of Art for November : 
Drawings at the British Museum.... 


The Leicester Corporation Art Gallery.... 


Originality in Pen Drawing and Design. Harry Furniss. 
wt | ree A. V. Parminter. 
Titian’s Summer Pilgrimage...... ... .., Leader Scott. 


The New Review for November : 


The New Departure in Ireland: I. Justin McCarthy ; 


II, T. W. Russell. 
ec errr . 
The Presidential Election....... 


The Study of Dreams........... Frederick Greenwood. 
-Alien Immigration........... Colonel Howard Vincent. 
Are our Oarsmen Degenerate?........ R. C, Lehmann. 


The Nineteenth Century for November: 
The Labor Question..... 


PE ns onigcvecsctecncccsnes Frederick Pollock. 
Multitude of Painters?.............. Marcus B, Huish. 
The Ruin of the American Farmer... William Maitland. 
A North-Country Election....... Mrs, Josceline Bagot. 


‘Theodore Child. 
Nourmadee..... seteccen .+++» Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Siete Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
..Ferdinand Fabre. 
Cont WES SRR s so. cciccvencvcccccceses H. C, Bunner. 
The Mystery. A Sonnet........... Julian Hawthorne. 
Do Seek their Meat from God..Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


Walter Armstrong. 
Art in its Relation to Industry....... L. Alma-'‘Tadema. 
A Word to Young English Painters. . Fernand Cormon. 
S. J. Viccars. 


. Professor Mahaffy. 
Albert Bushne!l Hart. 


..Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. 








Reference. 


Railways in Native Indian States.......Edward Dicey. 


The Art of Cooking.......... Col. A. Kenney-Herbert. 
Schools of Law.............. Montague Crackenthorpe. 
A Picture of the Past . ..... .+.+...-Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
DC acescsepcecineossienenesseed . Mrs. Ross. 


To Tennyson—The Tributes of his Friends. 


North American Review for December: 


The New House of Commerce...... Arthur J. Balfour. 
When is the Pope Infallible?............ S. M. Brondi. 
Opportunities for Young Men in Jamaica. .Governor of 
Jamaica. 
The Horse in America........ Col. Theodore A. Dodge. 
A Campaign for Ballot Reform........ E. Burd Grubb. 
A Blow at the Freedom of the Press.... Hannis Taylor. 
International Yachting.......... ... Earl of Dunraven. 
Divorce: Froma French Point of View.. Alfred Naquet. 


Is Alcoholism Increasing among American Women?..T. 
D. Crothers. 

A Month at Quarantine..............ee- E, L. Godkin. 

‘* Wages of Sin: "’ General Paresis of the Insane.. Henry 


Smith Williams. 
Playwrights and Literary Men....... cocce We 2s Ptios, 
American Chauvinism................+ S. Rhett Romon. 
Criticism Criticised........... ..E, Irenzus Stevenson. 


Scribner’s Magazine for December: 
The Mural Paintings in the Panthéon and Hotel de 


WEEE Pe itinisccevenccnnsewnts Will H. Low. 
Rapetes 66 GE 6 0:000:600006000082 . Margaret S. Briscoe. 
A Shadow of the Night....... Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Stories of a Western Town............ Octave Thanet. 
The Decoration of the Exposition........ F. D. Millet. 


A West Indian Slave Insurrection....George W. Cable. 


RE cedccemnecunstecege ssenenes -Agnes Lee. 
Eben Pynchot’s Repentance........ Edward S. Martin. 
I as iitairisers cocncsew® George A. Hibbard. 
eg er W. H. Low and K. Cox. 
PE BK TOO civdccsnesense: wove H, C, Bunner. 
Pe IR chiens cictceceseawenie George I. Putnam. 
POPMSgAR PRR... o0:5.0000800000008 H. H. Boyesen. 
eT ersdicracints cxatinutniiberatin’ aiaaeinitpida Graham R. Tomson. 
Under Police Protection........ Sophie R. de Meissner. 
ee eer Julia C. R. Dorr. 
The Virgin E nthroned. 


The Triumphal Entry into Berlin...Archibald Forb s. 


Short Stories for December: 


INS oc cccseenedieesscceeeee .. Margaret Dodge. 
a ee Frank R. Stockton. 
The Unexpected Guests........... Michael Zagoskin. 
Ge IN is vant tener eenets Arthur T. Quiller-Couch. 
PE SE na. ciccncsceecttenscerenars H. M. Hoke. 
A Rare Christmas Gilt. .....0000000-.000 May D. Engle. 
A Farewell Appearance.....ccccccccccececs F. Anstey. 
By the Wight Hagress.........5-sses0s Mary Cecil Hay. 
NEE, TES bcsiwicsevcecs.se Marion Couthouy Smith. 
A Regimental A’sthete.......... John Strange Winter. 
Tied PRONG SHOE... coccccvescoccecs J. Colomb. 
The Yellow Eiitten....... ccescescces Elizabeth Cavazza. 
There Be Jews and Jews..H. Harland (Sidney Luska). 
The Death of the Dauphin.......... Alphonse Daudet. 
Christmas Eve at Wardle’s ........... Charles Dickens, 


The Strand Magazine for November: 
Shafts from an Eastern Quiver....Charles J. Mansford. 
Obstacle Races, 

The Camera Among the Sea-Birds... Benjamin Wyles. 
Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of Their Lives. 


Pee OE WOE. ce iccendecdancast .+++++Harry How. 
Types of English Beauty. 

A Palpitating Interview.......... E. Baumer Williams. 
Zig-Zags at the Zoo..........eceeee -Arthur Morrison. 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP MAGEE’S WIT 
Archdeacon Farrar ..........+.++. Contemporary Review 


A speaker who can at will make 
his audience laugh has a supreme ad- 
vantage. It was said of O'Connell 
that he could make the faces of ten 
thousand listeners at one moment 
bright with laughter, and a moment 
after white with tears. The bishop, 
like so many of his nation, had this 
faculty of wit. It appears over and 
over again in his speeches. Allud- 
ing to what he called the “ prepos- 
terous sham” of applying the name 
“religious education to reading the 
Bible in schools without note or com- 
ment,” he said: “It reminds me of a 
story in Mungo Park’s Travels, of 
the way in which a school-master 
taught his boys the Koran, by mak- 
ing them write a sentence on a board, 
washing it off, and giving them the 
water to drink.” In his speech on 
the Ecclesiastical Courts and Regis- 
tries Bill he talked of the devices to 
conciliate Dissenters by consulting 
them as to the color of the dress worn 
by theclergy: “ And now it appears,” 
he added, “that the noble eari [Lord 
Shaftesbury] would further conciliate 
them by giving them a share in the 
privilege of cheap persecutions, just 
as he might conciliate some poor rela- 
tion, or a squire who had a vote in 
his county, by giving him a day or 
two’s shooting in his preserves.” In 
his speech on the Cathedral Statutes 
Bill, and alluding to Mr. Gladstone’s 
remark that the Nonconformists were 
“the backbone of the Liberal party,” 
he said: “ Depend upon it, the weight 
of the government will not be given 
in support of the bill in the other 
House, because the government, in 
the presence of its ‘great backbone,’ 
dreads the spinal irritation which is 
induced in a man by a perpetual quar- 
rel with that part of his body. I 
hardly like to use a ludicrous image 


on such a question; but I can only 
liken the arrival of these bills in the 
House of Commons to the arrival of 
some poor little boy—some chubby 
little creature—just escaped from the 
custody and care of his brothers and 
sisters, upon the playground of some 
large school, where all the naughty 
and rude spirits gather about him to 
draw his hat over his eyes, to pull his 
hair, and practise other little school- 
boy amenities upon his person.” I 
will give but one more _ instance. 
Even the august solemnity of the 
House of Lords must have been 
moved to unwonted laughter by parts 
of his speech on the Parish Churches 
Bill. He said: “ As soon asa person 
succeeds in appropriating a pew he 
puts in a hassock and a prayer-book, 
and after that it is sacred forever to 
him. These are the idols of British 
pewdom, the symbols and forms by 
which seisin and livery of part of the 
parish church are taken forever. Very 
early in my clerical life I was curate 
in a parish church where there were 
large old-fashioned pews owned by 
different persons. After service one 
Sunday the holder of one of these 
pews came to me in a state of great 
irritation and rage because of the in 
trusion of a single stranger into his 
pew, which was a large one, with 
seats for eight or nine persons, of 
which he was the sole occupant. ‘Sir,’ 
he said, ‘I would not dare to disturb 
divine service to pull him out of my 
pew, but I took the slight liberty of 
sitting upon his hat.’ ” 





REPENTANT.—Convict: “ This here 
murdering people ain’t what it’s 
cracked up to be.” Religious Adviser: 
“What has caused your change of 
heart?” Convict: “I hain’t had a 
darned bouquet, and I’ve been here 
a month,” — Judge. 
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A Fine Distinction. —A_ corre- 
spondent of mine, taking a stroll along 
the cliffs from Swanage last Sunday 
afternoon, came, he informs me, to 
Durlston Head, where he noticed, on 
the further point, a stone slab, on 
which was inscribed the not inappro- 
priate information: 


“ The Sea is HIS and HE made It.” 


But clearly the owner of the soil 
must have been anxious that this ad- 
mission should be taken, as the law- 
yers say, “without prejudice,” for, 
in order that the strict limitation of 
the Almighty’s proprietorial rights 
may be clearly understood by the 
wayfarer, two other slabs, of a much 
larger size, have been inserted on 
either side of the aforesaid tablet, 
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bearing the monitory and qualifying 
legend: 
“* Durtston Heap 
AND art PRIVATE PROPERTY.” 
Durston Park 


—London Truth. 





His ONLY TRUE FRIEND.—Judge: 
“You are an incorrigible scoundrel 
and should be locked up.” Tramp: 
“ How should I know that? You are 
the first gentleman that ever had the 
decency to tell me so.”—TZexas Sift- 
tngs. 





A NECESSARY PRELIMINARY.— 
“Let’s get out!” exclaimed Noah 
gleefully. “The ark ’s touched land.” 
“Wait till I put my gloves on, dear,” 
replied Mrs. Noah.— Judge. 








PRIZE LITERARY PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY L’INCONNUE, 


It is proposed to begin a department devoted to feats of mental accom- 









plishment, which it is hoped will be of interest to every reader of Current 
Literature. The prizes will invariably be given for tasks which will test the 
insight, the memory, and the mind of the reader, and will be in the form of 
word-puzzles (anagrams, acrostics, etc.), the construction of verse and prose, 
definitions, and a hundred other things which will occupy and interest the 
family at the fireside. The first of the monthly prizes offered is 


No. 1—TeEN DOLuars IN GOLD 


for the best quatrain on the poet Tennyson. 
A quatrain is defined as “ four lines rhyming alternately.” 
The lines may be of any length. 
All answers to be in hand by December rst. 
be published in the January number. 


The accepted quatrain to 


No. 2—FivE DOLLARS IN GOLD 


for the best topical version of any well-known nursery rhyme. 
As an example we may give the following lines, which refer to the Queen 
of England: 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 

I’ve been down to Hyéres to see our great Queen. 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, what does she there ? 
Spends most of her time in an old donkey chair. 


All answers should be in by January 1st, the prize-winner to be published 
in the February number. 
Rules. 


No MSS. returned. Address all contributions to L’Inconnue, care Cur- 
Whenever practicable write 
Send 


Write legibly. 
rent Literature. Each contributor will be allowed but one answer. ene} C 
on postal cards, Give full name and address, to be used only in case of winning the prize. 


your answer in as early as possible. 
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— THE BEST IN THE WORLD—— 


Blackwell’s 
wa) . Bull Durham 
Smoking Tobacco 


Situated in the immediate section of country that produces a grade 
of tobacco, thut in texture, flavor and quality is not grown elsewhere 
in the world, and being in position to command the choice of all offer. 
ings upon this market, we spare no pains nor expense to give the trade 


THE VERY BEST. 


When in want of the best; ask for 


Bull Durham. 


Sold everywhere. None genuine without the 
Trade Mark of the Bull on each package. 


BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 


Remington 
rag Ty pewriter 


**composed of about 150 of 
‘*the leading newspapers of 
**the United States and 


‘*Canada. A committee of SUPERIORITY OF DESIGN, 


‘*experts was recently 
‘*appointed by this associa- = " 
‘tion to decide upon the EXCELLENCE OF WORKMANSHIP 
‘*best typewriter. The com- 
**mittee have reported 


















‘unanimously in favor of 
**the adoption of the 


Remington, 


**stating that they find it 

** sup. rior to all others in 
**all important respects, 
**and that it is generally 
** regarded as the standard. 
‘* The placing of orders for 
**several hundred machines 


Great Simplicity, 

Durability, 

Easy Manipulatio~ 
RENDER IT MORE 


DESIRABLE THAN ANY 
OTHER, 








**for the use of the m mbers 
‘*of the association has 
**been awaiting the « ecision 


oo WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


Sold throughout the World, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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W nat thinking people are writing 


and talking about is given every 





month in 


Current Literature. 








It keeps one posted on the literature of 
the day in the quickest, easiest and pleasant- 
est way. It is a complete synopsis of the 
world’s thought and progress. 


Each number contains a list of the latest 
publications with a synopsis of their contents. 
Departments are devoted to the newest 
books, readings and reviews, gossip of au- 
thors, poetry of the day, Science, World’s 
Fair, Art and kindred topics. 


Examine carefully the table of contents 


on second page following front cover. 


Published Monthly, Price 25 cts. 
Subscription, $3.00 per Year. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 








52-54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Just a little Gumption, 
in the matter of washing, will lead 
vy Guz you to use Pearline. Look about 
you, and see the work of your friends 
who use it. Isn’t the 
es « work easier? Isn't it 
a d | ox better done ? Can’t you 
\ see that it must be 
Z easier and better 

| 








without all that rub- 
bing that tires out 
women and wears out 
clothes? Gumption 
is the seeing why 
~ and the knowing 
how. You can’t know 
how to wash with the 


least work and the most saving, unless you use Pearline. 

S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as’ 
ef or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
¢ and if your grocer sends you Fe in place of Pearline, be 
it Back Jal 












honest—send it back. ES PYLE, New York. 





The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 


g 


== ROYAL FLour BIN 


a 


KEEP YOUR FLOURIN THE 


SECURE FROM MOISTURE DUST 
DIRT AND VERMIN. 


This Flour Bin is different from all others. It 
has a sliding door and removable sieve, and is 
perfectly tight. Werefer to all Chicago as to 
its excellence. Sizes to hold 26, 50, 100, and 200 
Ibs. always in stock. Sold by dealers every- 
where. 


MABE BY THE Or, on 2.00 OO we will send di- 
OYAL MFG. GME receipt of rect from the 

J factory the 50 pound bin here. here illustrated, made 
i of tin and nicely japanned. 






CHicaco ILL 


j 


AI " 
‘ a Sune 17-1894 y, ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
163-155 SO. JEFFERSON 8ST. 
AGENTS WANTED CHICAGO 
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E 
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Os! 


Pian enn 


Celebrated for their Pure os Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


{70 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


25 (a POULTRY YARD 


of 8 
armer and thing 
ape ey ig and 
no diseases. 250,000 sold. 25 
() conta, A FREE Oatalogue. Address 


A. M. LANG, COVE DALE, Ky. 























The Rochester (Stove Pipe) Radiato: 

™ one-half the fuel. Write for proofs and p 
5 First order from each ee = 
Mi wholesale rate, and secures an ag 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., Rochester, N-Y. 


es. 
at 





PORTABLE BATHS. 
Bost ever known. Whelesale and Retail. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for Circulars. 
EJ. J. KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ¢ 


$10 worth of of amusement for I5e.! 
With different problems of the 
camonon Rusa 

Apply tor tres beautiful, ill illustr. Cata- 


BVERYBODY 
‘Wants This. 








ma) 


NS f) &—) logues, also about other Puzzles, etc., to 
<a F. « RICHTER & CO., 
17 Warren St., New York. 








ONEY on New and Second-Hand 
TYPEWRITERS! AND no GU NS =x 


aon moe - pon om anaye o 
Herritt Typ" Tr, new, -— “. 


Odell, n 
Odell, abl. ease, new, 20. 


new, 12. 
Rapid, 2d hand, 70. 20. 
Good 2d-hand Remingtons, Cali; 
&c. Send for list New & 2d-hand 












: muna 











Pure Winseacl beaonl 


$4.00 per Case and upwards, 
Via Express or Freight, 


Cigars by mail post-paid, $1.50 per 100 


and up. Complete price list free. 


J.C. Childs & Co,, 346 8th Ave., N. Y. | 










“Daylight.” 


This novel Kodak has 
acapacity of 24 ex- 
posures and can be 
loaded anywhere at 
any time. No dark 
room necessary. 


$8.50 to $25.00. 


Eastman 
Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


KODA 


Efasti¢ Stockings. 


You can save 50 PER CENT. by 
purchasing ¢ direct from our factory. 

end for price list and directions 
for self measuring. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


ELASTIC WEAVERS, 
urTIway, - - MASS. 


‘iCOLUMBUS,” 


Price, $10.00, 
The Rogers 


Statuette Groups 
are delivered at any rail- 
road station, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of the 
catalogue price. 

Send for illustrated 
catalogue to 


SS JOHN ROGERS 
4, q 


i] 
acti _ 
Ss atte 
SS BP 14 W. 12th St., New York. 
Datars THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washing- 
most 


ton, D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent 




































Made in all styles and sizes, 


oor BAA st com- 
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obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 
Model 1891 in .82 cal. uses the reg- 
ular short and long rim and center- 
fire cartridges in the same rifle. 
Saves 60 per cent. on cost of ammu- 
nition — 2. ted other 32 calibre 


* The Marlin Fire Arms Go. 








repeate: 
Catalog 
Mailed 





Lightest, strongest, easiest- 
working, safes me — 
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And slight the soup and the dinner is spoiled. 
ive You ie chances with 
WHITE LABEL,” 4 
aN 


a a Nty INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 
CONSERVED SOUPS. 


Send 10 cents, and address of your grocer, for sample can. af n 


- 
bd Armour Packing Company, 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 


_ 17 Varieties. Kansas City, Mo. 


ae ye My © bre, 


el T PASS THIS. Simplex Typewriter 
OVER 26,000 IN USE. .__BASY TO OPERATE. 


This Bedroom Convenience is 
invaluable 
For Invalids, 
The Aged and Infirm, 
In Cases of Sickness. 


Prices $8.00 to $14.00. 











































j} NEW YoRK May 2 
Sj | Simpcex treew 

















BEDROOM 
CONVENIENCE, Send 6c. for 24-page I llustrat- Guaranteed t to do as good work 
ed Catalogue of Earth Closets; sc. for ‘Healthy Homes: As any high price Machine. 
How to Have Them," 36 pages valuable information, Especially adapted for Professional and private use. 


HEAP’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., A MOST USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Send for circular. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. Simplex Typewriter Co., 30 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


Christmas FWSBURYZ= 
Present ‘ Ate (ONTOMATOKETCHU ‘fuP.»" 
New Sty 


BISSELL \ “Be just, and fear not, let all thou 


aim'st at be thy country’s. Serve 


LY, CARPET the king, and, if you would serve 
LY him well,” serve him with Shrews- 
SOLD EVERYWHERE SWEEPER bury Tomatoketchup., 
A thing of beauty that will lighten the burdensof | [ 


every day in the year. The “‘Bissells” are perfect | | 3 Wa 
“Some Winter Resorts and How to Reach Them.” Ten cent: E° C a 4 & yor 


in ey A Tho Traveller? Bureaus of the News Series, Herki- FANCY WORK RUIDESS aed a 
FOR TABLE, RESTAURANT, AND FAMILY, USE 
The Celebrated 
* 





















































Mineral Water. 


This ~ is bottled JUST AS IT FLOWS 
FROM 7 EARTH, AND SOLD IN BOT- 
TLES ONLY. EVERY BOTTLE is put UP 
AT THE SPRING, therefore consumers can 
be assured that what the seers is the PURE 
MINERAL SPRING 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER ‘CO., MANITOU, COLORADO. 
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Mme. * RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 





THE *- NEW - NECK-BOA, 


with head and claws in perfect representation 





of the animal, in all leading fashionable furs. ag , eed Slaatianettieeinie. 
& pea cluding moths, frec 
ENUINE mink, ae hese pimpics bisekheads 
i bree, Cie tld sced Be 
$8, and the handsom- q.. = ita mee apcreaeaing 
est for $10. Genuine 
Hudson’s Bay sable, 
good quality, $10; bet- . In but 
ter for $15; handsome = % Rewer “1 
for $20; very hands. me : oN ive REA RORABLE: 


$25; and the darkest coats $4, toc is often en suficient to cure; or three bottles, usually 
; requ arations sent, secure jacked + ap 2D 
and choicest for $30. wrapper, ye en dee ey gg be dru 
These prices are from | 8entior6cents. Mus. A. Ruprest, 6 East 14th Sty Ne 


$2 to $5 less than the ARE YOU DEAF 7 


regular mark i 
per oe Bagren DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
on mink, and from $5) mvHE AURAPHONE will surely help you if you 
p 5 to $10 on sable boas. do. It is a new scientific invention which will re- 
- ss store the hearing of any one not born deaf. When in 
All leading styles of sealskin garments and fash- | the ear it is invisible, and does not cause the slight- 


. a 2 est discomfort in wearing. It is to the ear what the 
ionable furs of every description at lowest possible glasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Enclose 


prices for reliable goods. Mail orders promptly | stamp for particulars. 
filled. THE AURAPHONE CO0., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicage, Til. 














FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE. 


1 

Rup= ure or give ie! 
HAY NE Pe Pierce’ Hague ce 
C. C. S 5 Tras. This Ce stented 
Manufacturing Furrier, A cases, N @ Iron Hoops. Ay Steel 

te worn witheaseand comfort 

e fect fitting T: Mail. 
124 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK.| Righfioa pay. Hvioc fitne trogsssent ir Mal 
in stamps for Pamphlet No. 1. Address ail erters to 












Colman’s Secures Ga DRANGIS-O CAL or SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Call Soft, Smooth Skin.) CLOAKS: 
a No Chapped Hands, Face or Lips. Get retail dealer’s discount and save money by 


No Freckles, Sunburn or Tan. buying direct from manufacturers, 
Cream So Satisfactory after Shaving. | Parisian Cloak Co., Columbus, O. 
Sample Bottle only four cents. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


F. COLMAN & SONS, Kalamazoo, Mich. CENTS cash or stamps will buy, postpaid, 
3 0 HUYETT’S MUSICAL BUDGET, bound 








Ww Oo M E N WHO Cc R oc H E T (copyright, 1892), contains g latest Songs, 2 
N 


elegant Mazurkas, retails for $1.75. Catalogue 
and have a few hours spare time, can work to doat 


free. R. HUYETT MUSIC CO., Chicago, III. 














home to occupy pr ig time profitab %,, 
Address: L. WHiTE & CO., Cuicaco, ILL. 
a LADIES. - Send postal for my illustra- 
ed ¢ reular © 
GLoTuEs We clean or dye the mont den- TIN rep NOVELTIES, y 
cate shade or fabric. No ripping A. W. HANINGTON, - - Wantagh, N. 
on a ag + to order. beg og ee b 
ge both to an oin n e 

Paar AM Dre Wonks AND ClRANING EsTaBLISHMENT, SFE | Souvenir Coin (coined by the Gov- 

NASHVILLE, TENN. @2” Name dhis advertisement. ornmnes’) sen’ ly pete mail, de- 

AW ORLD'S l, and our Lithogra, caren h Portfolio, contain- 

position Views in colors, with ag text, hand- 








eet) So; chamn Ger eeaded tactrections somely printed in Engi sh, French or German, BOT 1.65 
90m Pape es J aia Ree Sincen by State edition desired. B. 8, WASSON & CO., 87-93 8. Jefferson FOR $1.65 
wing “Eume Bast Bovelapes THE STANDARD MOISTENER AND ENVELOPE SEALER. 











Moistens and seals Envelopes and affixes Postage Stamps, without 
m logue for 6 cents. Address ume TOILET BAZAR tien 
g or smirching. An elegant ond ‘aseful present for Lady or 
mt Street, BOSTON, MASS, Mention this paper Gentleman. Entirely New. By mail, $1.25. Agents wanted. yor 
particulars address 
W. F. STARK & CO., 808 Broadway, New York. 





AT @ FOLKS @ LANTERNS AND. VIEWS 


a ey eso nn bon amin pos and Kee ae sina tte 











fal. So ia ae where or sent b Particu- oto ries. St 
sealed) 4c, WILCOX SPECIFIC C Phila Pa, LES 
ARBACH & CO., liBere eee thle, Pa. 
exercise and breathing. An impor- THE LALLA ROOKH DRESS CUTTING SYSTEM is the 
tant paper that should be read by | surprise of all practical ladies, Directions with every 
every one, sent free, Address, pms a = et oe jon whet 4 
every needs. Price $2.00. ress The Lalla Roo 
J.C. HENRY, YONKERS, N.Y. Pattern Co., 180 Grand St., New York, Agents wanted, 
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IF 


a man’s face 
was as hard 
as that of the 
great Egyp- 
tian Sphinx. 
any kind of a 
: razor would 
— : = do to shave 
it with; as it is, Nature demands the best. 


The Torrey Razors 


are acknowledged by all who have used 
them, to be the best. 


The Torrey Strops 


are best for sharpening the TORREY Razor 
or any razor. 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

Every RAZOR and STROP sold under 
a guarantee to give satisfaction. 

Our Book, how to select, 


sharpen, and keep a Razor 
in order—Free, 





Ask your dealer for 
Torrey goods. 


J.R. Torrey Razor Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 
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This Furnace, and the Magee Mystic Range, haveree 
ceived highest awards wherever exhibited, 


Kec.ived Guld Medal at Mechanic Fair just closed at Boston. 


The BOSTON HEATER Furnace for heating 
with warm air only, or in combination with hot water, 
as shown in the above cut, has become deservedly popular. 

We guarantee it to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in every particular if properly arranged 
and used. 

A good heating apparatus is a blessing, but a poor 
one is a curse. 

May we send you a descriptive circular with refer- 
ences—letters from users? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


22 to 38 Union St., Boston. 117 Beekman St., New York. 











P.O. Box 767. ¢ St., Chicago. 27 New Montgomery St., San Fran. 
“The 
Pearl ©) 
of S 
Purity.” 


SX 





taste. It beats world! 


‘ 
: From it in 
allits purity 
and without 
exposure to theair, 
is made SARATOGA 
KISSINGEN GINGER 


ALE, a marvel of life and It ? 
delight to the most exacting 






The hest 
Sparkling Tabie 
Water in the 
world. Theonly water 
bottled with its own 
natural gas just as it lows 
from the spring, spouting up 
through 192 feet of solid rock. 








Are 
You 
Using 
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“THE 
NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 


AND THE ROUTE OF THE FAST 
VESTIBULED TRAIN 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 


AND OTHER FAST TRAINS 


——) BETWEEN (—— 
CuIcaGo AND New York, Boston AND NEw 
ENGLAND PoINnTs, 


LICATION EVER ISSUED DY A VIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY WILL DE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 


AND 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PUB- 














SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON 


RECEIPT’ OF SIX CENTS FOR BosTON AND ALBANY RAILROADS. 
POSTAGE, AND A FINE BIRD'S- es 

EYE MAP FOR HANGING UP, I _— I Ss — H B oO N i, ¢ | wy N B 
ON RECEIPT OF FIVE CENTS 


Running Directly by and in Full View of the 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
THE GREAT CATARACT OF NIAGARA. 
IT IS SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED, 
MAGNIFICENTLY EQUIPPED, 
VIGILANTLY OPERATED, 
And spares no Pains nor Expense to secure 


The Comfort, Convenience, and Safety of its Patrons. 


POSTAGE. 























L. D. HEUSNER, CiTy PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
67 Clark Street, Corner Randolph, Chicago. 
ROBERT MILLER, Gen’! Sup’t, O. W. RuGGLEs, Gen’l Pass, & Ticket Agt., 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


Everything in Cut 
Glass for the table. 





Beautiful and artis- 
tic pieces for wedding 
and holiday gifts. 





No piece genuine 
without our trade 
mark label. 





C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York, 


UINA-LAROCHE 


This preparation has for its basis 
a cnchiiailen of all the principles 
of the best Cinchonas, with a rich 
special wine; not, like many mix- 
tures, an ordinary compound of 
drugs; ; but a result of laborious 
researches, which have won for its 
|. inventor a National Prize of 16, 
© 600 francs, and Gold Medals at the 


EXPOSITIONS OF PARIS, VIENNA, &C. 
my Quina Laroche is par excellence the tonic with 
= which to combat stomacH AFFEcTIONS, loss of 
APPETITE, MENTAL DEPRESSION, ANAZMIA, “ete. 
AYA Quina Laroche is a powerful preservative against i in 
mm termittent and continued fevers,rebellious to sul- 
a phate of quinine,and of exceptional value in cases 
bya of tardy convalescence; in combination with Iron, 
{ is especially recommended for poorness of the 
blood, Chlorosis, difficulties of tion, debility, &o, 
revents Inrtvenza and La Grippr. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents, No. 30 North William Street, New York, 22 rue Drouot, Paris, 
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** The Scenic Line of the World.”’ 








SALT LAKE CITY AND 


> DENVER : R10 (SRANDE RAILROAD 


Passing through the Rocky Mountains en route to 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The Grandest Scenery in the World to be viewed from the Windows 
of the Passing Trains. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 





LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS, 
ASPEN, GRAND JUNCTION, AND 
encom POINTS IN COLORADO. 


Denver Daily Train Service with Through Pullman Sleepers and Tourist Cars 
BETWEEN 
Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





For Maps, Folders, and Iilustrated Descriptive Books, Address 


E. J. JEFFERY, 
Pres, and Gen, Manager. 


A. S. HUGHES, 
Traffic = 


S. K. HOOPER, 
Gen. Pass. Ticket Agent. 










N E W 
MAGIC LANTERN 


STEREOPTICONS AND LANTERN SLIDES 
For Amateurs, Public Lectures and the Home Circle. 
PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS ARE PROFITABLE. 
J. B. COLT & CO., manfrs. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
199 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. Mention this paper. 
eet tM is pighly recom- 
men 


GERMANIA tists". 


and the press as “‘ the best py — mer to assist the 
student of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.’ 
Its BEGINNERS’ CorNER furnishes every year a complete 
and interesting course inGerman Grammar. $2.00 year. 
Sample copies free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


MATHISON’S PATENT SHOE BUTTONS. 


% See wie 


Sample Package, 5 dozen buttons, with tools to apply, 
5 cents, postpaid. 


MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


GET THE BEST. 


The Combination i, Bath bi 4 

with water heater attached 

bath room not BOneenAry. Guan, 

economical always ready for use. No 

a ke the Sanitary 
e also hw e the 

Bath Chai 


Catalogue sd Write for it. 


FOLDING BATH TUB C0., 
Marshall, Mich, 








A magazine for the study of 
the German Language and 




































YOUR PED 

With h outhite Sor eoWek and Metal 
orking = 

Machinery you_ can pada d | ma 

compete with Factories eet ue 

steam power, both in quali ao profit Sas 

on uct. The only complete dine of 4 

such machines 

et frenty rears Send 

JOHN BARNES c 











| a “CROWN” 
Sve PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL is a cent sent to at (your address, on pos- 
tal) if yes; wish a Piano or —— verses about the 
“Orow ” goods, os give J 
best ones. Ask a 
GEO. P. BENT. Clerk No.84), Chicage, in (Estee ise) 


at WI : re You Do ir run THe MONEY, 








ry 
ae end cam Buy 
“catalina enon pope 
MFG. (0., Dept. 4 











15 ie 


to 
LIGHTNING PLATE 


i] finest of jewelry good as 
i] new, on all kinds of metal 


i with gold, silver or nickel. 

















BE HAPPY 


and you will be good. 

But how can you be happy if the 
varnish on your house is rusty or. that 
on your carriage has perished or that 
on your piano has cracked ? 

Happiness and good varnish are 
more closely allied, perhaps, than you 
have supposed. | 

Our ‘People’s Text-Book” will 


show you how. 


MURPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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To youth and strength cold 

















,, weather is Life. To age and weak- 


ness it may mean the opposite. 


It is now that fuel to heat the blood 
and build up healthy flesh is most re- 


> quired. In Scott’s Emulsion is stored 


the fuel /at/food in quantity that will 
meet almost any emergency of weakness. At no 
time of year are results of flesh and strength from 
its use more marked—at no time of year is the 
need of both so apparent where weakness takes 


its rise in troubles of a pulmonary character. 





SCOTT’S EFULSION, 


a union of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of lime and soda, is 
fat-food partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It over- 
comes waste of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Con- 
sumption, Scrofula and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid and alarming. 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 





























A WORD TO THE WISE. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear the phenomenal success of 


Qscoa 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine 
at University College, London. Author of the 
Standard ‘* Handbook of Therapeutics.” 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes 
as follows :— 

“From the careful analyses of Professor ATT- 
FIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. VAN 
Houren’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, 
and that it is decidedly more nutritious than other 
Cocoas.—It is certainly pure and highly digestible. 

‘*The quotations in certain advertisements from 
my book on Therapeutics are quite misleading and 
cannot possibly apply to VAN Hou'rEn’s Cocoa,” 

The false reflection on VAN Houten’s Cocoa 
is thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give it 
a very handsome testimonial. 








*‘ Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.’’ 
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Over Thousand 
CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 


Making the young ready and exact in spelling, punc- 
tuating and phrasing. 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 


and increase your exactitude many fold 





Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











TRADE MARK 
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HARDERFOLD 


| Hygienic Underwear 





PATENTED, 


VENTILATED INTER-AIR SPACE CLOTHING. 


This-system is the only underclothing which can truthfully be called 


“HYGIENIC,” 


as owing to the double fold and consequent inter-air space, they prevent chilling, 
give more warmth for their weight, and are the most healthful. 


This system has the endorsement of over 1000 physicians. 


It is what you want. 


Your dealer should have them, if not, send to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N. Y., 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST. 
J. S. LOWREY & CO., 696 Broapway, N. Y., SELLING AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 











GULD MEDA 


em W. 1 Baran & C8 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


) are used in its prepar- 
j ation. It has more 
ii than three times the 
strength of Cocos 
mixed with Starch, 














Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a | 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 3 








Pears 
Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that takes hold 
quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin soft like 
a baby’s; no alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. 
“Still 

So, 


The harm is done by alkali. 
more harm is done by not washing. 
bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly made; 
the fut and alkali not well balanced or 
not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 

druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





BURNETT’s 


@esFECTL) 
Standard = — ~ Flavoring 


HIGHLY’. 


EXTRA Wen TR C T , 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


} 
| 
| 
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Testimony of Pateiasies Hotels. 


. Fifth Avenuc Hotel, N. Y. 
Young's Hotel, Boston 


| 
“ The best in the world. 
“We use only Burnett's.’ 


“*Preeeminently superior.” . . Parker House, Boston 
“* The ne plus ultra.”’ . United States Hotel, Saratoga 
“* Far superior to any.” Riggs House, Washington 
“None compare with yours.”’ Burnet House, Cincinnati 
“We find them the best."” . Southern Hotel, St. Louis 
“ We use them exclusively.” Auditorium, Chicago 
“Far better than any other,””, Russell Hctel, Detroit 


“* Find them excellent.’’ Occidental Hotel, San Francisco 


BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS, (omiz: 


etc., are the purest and strongest in the market, 





Ask your Grocer for them and take no substitute. 





I have 


; PISO'S: CURE FOR 


The Cough Syru o 
oO" Tastes Good, Use in time. Oo 
uSold by Druggists, = 


been cured 
CONSUMPTION — 





entirely of 


the use 


Consumption by 
The 
I could not live till Fall. 
Now I 


am well and hearty, and able 


Piso’s Cure. doctor said 


Was one year ago. 
to do a hard day’s work.—Mrs, 
Laura E. Patterson, Newton, 


Iowa, June 20th, 1892. 
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Press of Tue Pusiisners’ Printinc Company, 120'and 122 East r4th Street, New Vork. 
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